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PEE FACE. 



Most of the incidents of the following story may be relied 
upon as act«al occurrences. Not indeed that they happened 
in the precise order in which they are here brought together, 
but if the traditions of the inhabitants of that portion of the 
country where the scene is mostly laid, may be believed, there 
is little in the pages sequent, however strange it may appear, 
that is not truth. That class of persons who are the principal 
actors in the tale, the Author is not aware, have ever been be- 
fore introduced to the public through the medium of a novel ; 
and he therefore flatters himself that he here presents a new 
and interesting phase of that period of our Revolutionary 
History called in New England " The Corduroy Times," when 
the' British Scarlet was opposed to the Patriot's " Buff and 
Blue." 

New Yorky January 16/A, 1847. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the year of our Lord 1730, there 
stood in the city of Amsterdam, on 
the banks of the Heemskerk canal, 
and not far from where it connects 
with the river Wye, the extensive 
warehouse of Petrus Van Hoost, 
burgomaster. It was a substantial 
brick building, with a pointed roof 
and two stories, the second of which 
projected some two Yeet beyond the 
lower, and from the peak of the roof 
at the end nearest the canal, extend- 
ed over the water a beam to which 
was fastened a block and tackle for 
hoisting goods into the building. 
This was one of the largest and 
richest stored of all the warehouses 
in the city, and that too at a time 
when Amsterdam was the most 
flourishing of all the commercial 
cities open to the trade of the Indies. 
Within it were piled innumerable 
cases, boxes, casks and bales, filled 
with fragrant spices, rich fabrics, 
luscious wines, dried fruits and nuts, 
precious drugs and dyes ; and even 
the receptacles containing these 



were of great value, being made of 
curious and beautiful woods in their 
rough state, which, after serving this 
purpose, were converted into cabi- 
net work. Here was n huge pile of 
the valuable logwood, and there 
another of the odorous sassafras, at 
that time as precious as the still 
esteemed cinnamon and mace, it 
being considered a sovereign remedy 
in a variety ' of diseases. Through 
a vast range of well-placed com- 
modities of this sort, passed by a 
narrow aisle, all those who wished 
to see Mynheer Petrus Van Hoost, 
who, ensconced in a little room, in 
a corner of his vast magazine, 
behind his stores of merchandise, 
directed through his numerous clerks^^ 
its reception and disposal. Indus- 
try and good fortune had raised 
Mynheer Van Hoost from extreme 
poverty, to great wealth ; yet he still 
found pleasure in personally super- 
intending his commercial affairs, 
and watching even their minutest 
details. Not a florin was improperly 
spent that he did not know it, and 
he required from all his numerous 
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servants the strictest and most rigid 
economy; it was "by practising 
that," he said, "that his own wide 
wealth had been gathered." Yet no 
one could accuse Mynheer Van 
Hoost of niggardliness or selfishness, 
on the contrary the fame of his 
benevolence had spread through the 
city, and the poor and the suffering 
ever found from him consolation, 
and assistance of a more substantial 
kind. 

One day in the year whereof we 
speak, while Petrus was watching 
the unlading of a cargo of Amboyna 
spices, whose fragrance loaded the 
air over the sluggish canal, the rope 
to wfiich hung a case of the rare 
commodity, suddenly broke, and its 
burden was precipitated upon the 
head of a poor sailor who was hoist- 
ing it. The active sympathies and 
assistance of Mynheer Van Hoost 
were given in vain ; the unfortunate 
man was dead. But there was, still, 
room for the exercise of kindness 
towards the cffild he had left, a fine 
boy of some seven or eight years 
old, whom, his mother having lately 
died, the father had taken on board 
his boat, that he might have him 
under his own care. 

The poor little fellow hardly 
understood his loss, and readily 
complied with the request of the 
benevolent-looking and kind-hearted 
Mynheer Van Hoost to go with 
him. Oloff" Vandeveer, for so the 
boy was named, found a better home 
than he had ever before known, in 
the house of his patron, and was 
sent to the same school for instruc- 
tion as his children. There he 
remained until, becoming fifteen or 
sixteen years old^ and growing up a 
stout boy, he was transferred at his 
own request to the warehouse, 
where, beginning by undertaking 
the simple duties of an errand-boy, 
he went on from step to step, practi- 
cally acquiring a knowledge of all 



the various branches of trade and 
commerce ; until, when at the age 
of twenty-one he ended his appren- 
ticeship, he stood in the proud posi- 
tion, for so his friends certainly 
thought it, of confidential clerk to 
the great India merchant, Petrus 
Van Hoost, burgomaster. Oloff 
alone, except bis patron, knew and 
understood all the intricate ramifica- 
tions of the wide-spreading com- 
merce that he was engaged in. He 
only knew how to manage the vast 
machinery of the trade, and to cal- 
culate the cent per cent, that its 
workings would procure. 

But it sometimes chances that the 
nicest machinery will become out of 
order, that the most exact calcula- 
tions will prove false ; and so it 
happened with the affairs of Myn- 
heer Van Hoost. Vessels were lost 
at sea, by storm and piracy ; planta- 
tions were destroyed by hurricanes; 
agents proved treacherous, and 
dollars worthless; and serious in- 
roads were made upon the fair pro- 
portions of the merchant's plum. 

Among other misfortunes, which 
fell upon him in these evil times, 
was the sudden death of his Ameri- 
can agent at New Amsterdam, or 
New York, where he had much 
property at stake ; and where he had 
carried on an extensive trade in 
tobacco, sassafras and furs, giving 
in return for them the thousand pro- 
ductions and manufactures of the 
eastern world, that were yet unat- 
tainable amid the fertile fields of 
America, except from "across the 
water."" 

It was 'determined, therefore, be- 
tween Mynheer Van Hoost and 
OlofF, that the latter should imme- 
diately set sail for the New World, 
to retrieve, if possible, the derange- 
ment of affairs there, and save what 
remained from their wreck. 

Oloff, having had for several years 
a small salary, given him by his 
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patron, had hoarded nearly the whole 
sum by the strictest economy of 
dress ; for living still in the family 
of his master, his clothing was his 
only expense. These savings he 
now determined to invest in some 
venture that should return Jtiim fifty 
or a hundred fold. After long 
deliberating on what should be his 
investment, his better genius whis- 
pered softly in his ears — ^^ Pickled 
Herrings !" 

« True !" thought OlofF, « pickled 
herrings ! not K>r a twelvemonth 
has a tub left this land for America. 
Can the children of fader land have 
degenerated ? Not so, for how often 
has my friend Hans Vandamme, 
writi n g to me from that far off coun- 
tr^feen eloquent in the descriptions 
orme delicious sauer-krout that the 
good vrows of New Amsterdam 
prepaHHTom the huge cabbages of 
Conmnipaw and Mannahatta. 
How often has he said that, sati|yted 
with the tame-tasting shad, and the 
too luscious salmon, he longed for a 
plate of the more piquant herring. 
And for one year none of the finny 
delicacy has been seen in New Am- 
sterdam !" In consequence of these 
reflections, the savings of Oloff were 
invested in this Dutch luxury, which 
constituted no small part of the cargo 
of the Schonheit Ratrina, for so was 
called the broad-bottomed galliot in 
which the young Hollander sailed 
for the colonies. It was on the 
ninth day of August, in the year of 
our Lord seventeen hundred and 
thirty-five, that Oloff first ventured 
to brave the dangers of the broad 
Atlantic. Oloff had no sorrowful 
adieux to make. Father and mother 
he had none, nor brother nor sister : 
he was as alone in the world, in the 
matter of relatives, as Adam while 
he yet possessed all the ribs with 
which he was created. No eyes 
were moistened except those of the 
kind-hearted old burgomaster, who, 



wringing the hand of Oloff, expressed 
his belief that he should never see 
his young friend in this world again, 
and bade him so to live that they 
might meet thereafter in a better. 
The old gentleman, like many 
rich old gentlemen of these* latter 
days, had no doubt of his own 
heavenward course, and of his final 
arrival at the blessed destination of 
all good men. Alas, how much 
may some of these be mistaken; 
but in the cate of the worthy Van 
Hoost, there is little fear that his 
confidence was misplaced. He 
strove, indeed, to get rich, but no 
more than he loved to do good. 

Sea-sickness confined Oloff for 
several days to his berth, little con- 
soled by the yet repeated assurance 
of the skipper, that no one ever died 
of that illness ; for in his misery he 
merely turned over and exclaimed, 
" that was too bad !" A few days, 
however, restored Oloff to his usual 
health and spirits, and enabled him 
to enjoy the novelty of his new posi- 
tion. The tardy progress of the 
Schonheit Ratrina was likely to give 
him plenty of time to observe all 
that was strange in a sea voyage. 
There were on board the good ship, 
besides the cabin passengers, about 
sixty souls, forty of whom were 
strong-armed emigrants, seeking 
their future homes in the wilds of 
America. The remaining twenty 
consisted of the ofiicers and crew. 
Weeks and mouths passed on, and 
the commencement of October found 
them with their voyage but half ac- 
complished, and their bark lying be- 
calmed in the latitude of the Baha- 
mas. The master had chosen, as 
was then customary, the southern 
passage, and had been somewhat 
drawn from his course. In those 
days the southern seas were infested 
with numerous piratical vessels, the 
well known cruelly and avarice of 
whose crews gave to the most timid 
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courage to fight like brave men, for 
their life and property. But the 
master of the Schonheit Katrina 
cared little for them ; he had a strong 
and dauntless ship's company, many 
of whom, indeed, were suspected of 
a former connexion with those same 
scourges of the ocean ; plenty of 
small arms, and six four-pounders, 
with all of which he was ready, he 
declared, to meet the veriest buc- 
caneer that the black flag had ever 
shaded. There was' now to be an 
opportunity for Mynheer Vandam- 
me to show his fighting qualities. 
As this had a great influence on the 
after life of Oloff' Vandeveer, the 
circumstance must be here related. 

The ship lay some sixteen or 
eighteen miles to the eastward of the 
Bahamas, when one morning, the 
third since she was becalmed, a 
small brig was observed stealing 
around the nearest island, under 
sweeps. There was nothing in the 
appearance of the vessel itself to give 
rise to suspicions in the minds of 
those who were on board the Kat- 
rina, but as the brig stole gradually 
towards them. Mynheer Vandamme 
began uneasily to watch her creep- 
ing course. 

" My glass !" said the Mynheer to 
his cabin boy, as he grew more and 
more uneasy. 

The boy immediately appeared 
with a bumper of Hollands and wa- 
ter, for it had been the skipper's cus- 
tom to drink at this hour. 

" My spy-glass, you dog! but stay, 
as you have brought that, give it to 
me, and bring the other." 

Having first swallowed the juni- 
per-flavored mixture, the skipper 
gazed long and earnestly through 
his telescope on the suspected brig 
as she slowly glided, under the im- 
petus of her well-manned sweeps, 
towards them. 

" Clear away those guns forward ; 
let 'em be double shotted !" said he 



to his first mate. Bustle and activity 
now took place of the listless quiet 
that had before reigned among the 
wearied crew. The guns were 
loaded, small-arms were brought on 
deck, boarding pikes sharpened, 
handspikes placed in convenient 
situations along the bulwarks, am- 
munition made ready, cutlasses 
slung, and pistols placed in the belts 
of the officers. Oloff" himself mount- 
ed these last, and selected from the 
armory a wide-mouthed blunder- 
buss, into which he poured sonie 
ounces of powder and ball. 

" It may be, Mynheer Vande- 
veer," said the skipper, address^g 
him, " that all these preparatioi^^nne 
useless ; but these are danfl||^s, 
seas, and yon dark-looking bi^^pis 
something in her appearance^fpat 
seems to bode us no good, ^be has 
more boats than usually be^Hk to a 
merchantman, and though ^Rlivery 
waflike in her arrangements, * my 
glass has shown me more men peep- 
ing over her high bulwarks than . 1 
altogether like. But let her come, 
she will find us prepared ! If she 
be a pirate, it will be better to die 
here than to walk a plank from her 
gangway, swing from her yard-arm, 
or to groanr away a life under tor- 
tures that would shame the savage 
Indians who roam the woods of this 
western world! This kind of 
sport is familiar to me, my friend. 
Let me see! if yonder craft turns 
out to be a pirate, this will be the 
seventh time I've come to a brush 
with the rascals ! The last time we 
were down on the Spanish Main, in 
the Blixenboght, ten guns, and fifty 
foremast men. They came down 
upon us at anchor, in two small 
shallops — starboard and larboard — a 
hundred and fifty of them ! One 
we sunk at the first fire, \he other 
tried to board us, but they were glad 
enough to get off with half their 
crew. We lost five men, and I got 
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this arm broken. There was a Ca- 
tholic priest on board, who under- 
took to set it ; but he made bad work 
of it. It's strong enough, to be sure, 
yet it hangs crookedly ; useful, but 
not handsome. Forward, there! 
ports closed, show not a muzzle, and 
keep close, all of you ! Yes, Myn- 
heer Vandeveer,' you may have a 
chance to see a little sport ; and if 
you don't get killed, you'll remem- 
ber it with pleasure the longest day 
you live. And then, my boy!" con- 
tinued Mynheer Vandamme, who 
seemed to warm with the recollec- 
tions of the adventures he spoke of, 
and to exult in the prospect of a 
skirmish ; ^ if we do die, my boy, 
we'll die as old Martin Harpertzoon 
Tromp did— crying, 'courage, my 
lads ! our course is ended in glory !' " 

" But, Mynheer," said the cooler 
and more prudent OlofF, " perhaps 
we may escape without a fight ^at 
all. Our cargo is not such aspi- 
rates are anxious to seize ; and if we 
offer them a ransom, they might be 
willing to let us pass in peace. As 
for my part of the lading — " 

"Dunder and blixen, man! you 
don't know these demons! They 
are not men to permit us to escape, 
whether we be a Dutch merchant- 
man or a Plata galleon. No ! with 
them the maxim is, ' dead men tell 
no tales.' We can see, as well as 
richer men — as well as they, we can 
say what we have seen ; and that 
they never permit. ' Nothing behind 
but our wake in the water!' say 
they." 

" If that is the case, then," said 
Oloff, " let them come ! One, at 
least, of the murderous rascals shall 
be food for these vultures of the sea," 
he added, glancing at the sharks 
which were gliding in great num- 
bers about the ship, as if they in- 
stinctively scenjed the expected car- 
nage. 

By this time the supposed pirate 



brig had lessened the distance be- 
tween the two vessels to about three 
miles. Her sweeps were unshipped, 
and she lay quietly on the water, 
bowing gracefully to the light, long 
swell, that since morning had been 
imperceptibly increasing. Captain 
Vandamme again called for hia 
glass, and bade the youngster be 
sure and bring the right one this 
time ; and after carefully scanning 
the enemy's decks, appeared to be 
satisfied that all was safe— for there 
was no appearance of motion, or of 
her being armed. As it was now 
the hour of noon, all hands were or- 
dered to get their dinners, and he 
himself, with Oloff and his first of- 
ficer, descended to the cabin to par- 
take of their own, in company with 
his fellow passengers, the Rev. Mr. 
De Wilt and his wife, who were 
called from their fatherland to un- 
dertake the spiritual guidance of a 
flock in the New World. ButTiard- 
ly had the pious divine finished the 
long grace, in which he tpok occa- 
sion to return thanks to the Al- 
mighty for having quieted their ap- 
prehensions and averted the so great 
danger to which they had deemed 
themselves exposed, — when one of 
the sailors rushed hastily down the 
companion-way, shouting, " they . 
are coming ! they are coming !" 

"Take that, you coward!" said 
the skipper, as he shied a bone at 
his head; "who are coming?" 

" The pirates, sir !" said the shame- 
faced seaman. 

On reaching the deck, Mynheer 
Vandamme fottnd indeed that it 
was lime he should be prepared to 
meet an enemy. Three boats, crowd- 
ed with men, had suddenly shot* 
around the bow of the brig, and 
were heading towards the Katrina, 
and skimming the smooth surface 
of the sea with all the rapidity that 
ten stout oarsmen could give them. 
In the bow of the foremost, and 
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centre boat, was a long swivel, from 
which, as the skipper reached the 
deck, curled a light cloud of smoke ; 
in a moment the ball came ricochet- 
ting over the water, falling at last 
several yards short, and to the lee- 
ward of the ship, followed by the 
dull report. 

Mynheer Vandamme's eyes 
sparkled as he heard it, and Oloff 
looked fierce, examined the priming 
of his piece, set its breech firmly on 
the deck, and grasped its muzzle 
tightly, while the Rev. Mr. De Witt 
sank upon his. knees, and lifting up 
his hands, silently prayed iov the 
confusion of their foes, much to the 
annoyance of the skipper, who 
whispered to Oloff that it wa!s set- 
ting the crew a bad example, inas- 
much as it looked as if he were a 
coward. . " Though I know," he 
said, '^ that the old gentleman is as 
little ij^d of death as if he was 
not a' good Christian." 

Stalking around his deck among 
the sailors and emigrant passengers, 
Mynheer Vandamme saw himself, 
that every man was properly armed, 
and that each of the four-pounders 
was well loaded and duly primed 
and depressed to the right level. 

" There, my lads," said he, run- 
ning his eye along each piece, 
" there my lads, I can't tell, I wish 
I could, which side they will attack 
first, but when they can throw 
aboard a five fathom rope, fire! 
keep a good look out for that — and 
then seize your muskets, there will 
be no time to reload the guns — you 
must sink them the first fire, my 
boys, remember that ! and no noise ! 
Now every man flat on the deck, 
out of sight !" 

So saying, the skipper returned 
to his station, where Oloff stood, 
carefully watching his motions, 
while the clergyman was still using 
the weapons of prayer. 

**Pray for the pirates, father T' 



cried Vandamme, cheerily, as his 
eye fell on the latter. " Pray for the 
pirates ; as for us, we shall not need 
praying for at present !" 

" I pray for all mankind," swd 
the pious preacher, rebukingly, 
" and more especiaUy, reckless man, 
will I pray for thee-r-" 

" Almighty Father !" he continued, 
raising his eyes to Heaven, " if this 
thy unworthy servant whom Thou 
hast placed in command over us, if 
he in the hour of battle, oh God ; 
forgettest Thee, forget not Thou 
him, most merciful Lord !" 

''I wonder what old Admiral 
Tromp would have said to that?" 
muttered the skipper to Oloft 

** 'Twas a good prayer," was the 
answer, '^ and will do thee no burt; 
but here they come I" 

" Ready, my men !" said the 
skipper, in a low, distinct voice. 

^" Aye, ay, sir !" was the grumbled 
r^ly. 

" Boat ahoy !" shouted the skip- 
per, as he mounted the side ; " what 
boat is that ?" to the first of the 
three, now within hail. The only 
answer was a shot from the swivel, 
that crashed through the bulwarks 
on the starboard bow, and buried 
itself in the foremast. 

Again the " steady, my men !" of 
the skipper met with the ready/* aye, 
aye, sir !" 

The leading one of the three 
boats now dashed rapidly under the 
Katrina's larboard quarter, while 
the two others steered directly for 
the forechains on either side. 

" Fire !" shouted the skipper. 

" Not five fathoms yet," answered 
a veteran, as he slowly threw open 
the disguised ports, but the next 
moment the lunts were applied, and 
ere the astonished pirates could re- 
treat from the deadly range, the ter- 
rible discharge plunged through the 
dense crews and through the bottoms 
of the boatS| leaving both ^belp- 
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less and sinking wrecks upon the 
wave. 

While this was going on, the 
first boat had gained her station on 
the quarter, and was endeavoring 
to board, but here Oloff 's blunder- 
buss did good service, knocking over 
the piratical leader, and one of his 
men, just as they gained the deck, 
while a volley poured into the boat 
from the muskets of the emigrants 
dealt among its crew a wholesale 
death. But it was left to the good 
blergyman to crown their victory, 
for seizing in his strong arms a huge 
'iron weight, long used as an anchor 
for the Katrina's yaul, he cast it 
over the side with such strength and 
accurate aim, that it stove the boat 
and left the remains of the fierce 
crew struggling in the sea. 

" The Lord have mercy upon 
you !" said the kind preacher as he 
looked over the side, half regretting 
the destruction that he had impul* 
lively caused. ''• Let us save the poor 
wretches. Mynheer Vandamme I" 

" Aye, and awake some fin&morii- 
ing in paradise or purgatory," said 
the Mynheer, as he blazed away 
again at the foiled buccaneers. It 
was a curious and humbling thing 
to see with what savage eagerness 
the coward-tremblers among the 
emigrants and crew, now that the 
pirates were incapable of defence, 
pursued their bloodthirsty purpose. 
Long after the last guilty wretch had 
sunk for ever, they continued to fire 
at the floating pieces of the. wreck, 
mistaking them for their late foes. 
But their terrible career was closed. 
Of all that mass pf brawny strength 
so proudly determined on rapine 
and slaughter, only one poor quak> 
ihg ruffian, who was found cling- 
ing to the rudder chains, was saved. 
Him, it was difficult for the skipper 
to rescue from his angry men, 
whose heated blood and fear turned 
to wrath*, knew no mercy. As soon 



as he was able to speak Oloff 
questioned him in French, and 
found according to his own story 
that he, as well as five or six others 
in the boats, were guiltless, — being 
a part of the crew of a merchant- 
man, which the pirates had seized 
but a few days before, by attacking 
her in boats, from the southern coast 
of the island — that the cre\y had 
been spared after the murder of the 
officers and kept to work the brig ; 
that they had been offered equal 
privileges with the rest if they 
would cast their fortunes with their 
captors, but that this they had re- 
fused to do, and had therefore been 
compelled to leave the brig in the 
boats, as the pirates were afraid to 
leave them behind with the two or 
three men who were to keep ship in 
their absence. Oloff also learned 
that there were two ladies on board 
the brig, who were passengers to 
New Amsterdam, whither the vessel 
was bound. 

"Truly, Mynheer Vandeveer!" 
said the skipper to Oloff, when he 
related to him what he had learned, 
" truly fortune favors the brave- 
here is a prize for us should there 
ever be a breeze again. Ask him 
what the brig is laden with ?" 

Ok>ff proposed the question. 

''Coffee, sugars, and rum, pi- 
mento^ and one hundred thousand 
dollars in specie, belonging to the 
two ladies, who are mother and 
daughter." 

^< And young and beautiful, I 
suppose?" asked Oloff, brightening. 

'^ Mais non !" said the i«*rench- 
man, grinning like an orang 
outang; "Pune est vieille, 1' autre 
une horreur!" 

" But you are sure the money is 
theirs? are they equal owners? 
does the brig belong to them? ' 

" Monsieur Colby, the husband of 
the old lady, was a merchant in the 
West Indies, who having become 
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rich enough, had purchased this 
brig, loaded her, and with the re- 
mainder of his property in mopey, 
he was with his wife and only 
daughter, on his way to the colony 
of New York, where with his 
wealth he intended to buy a planta- 
tion and live upon it. But his.cap- 
tors murdered him and threw him 
overboard ; his wife and daughter 
were kept for another fate, but the 
danger of pursuit had hitherto left 
them no time to carry out their hor- 
rid intentions, which, by the way," 
said the Frenchman, with a grin, 
" their personal attractions had not 
contributed to hasten. Now, Mon- 
sieur, I have told you all I know. 
There is a breeze coming ; it hast 
already struck the brig, and perhaps 
Mynheer had better be prepared to 
take full advantage of it when it 
strikes your sails, or perchance she 
may escape you yet !" 

" The fellow is right," said the 
skipper, to whom Oloff interpreted 
all Jb^t had been said ; " I believe 
thefbfKEin is honest, but nevertheless, 
let him be ironed, and put in my 
cabin for safety, or they will have 
him overboard among us. All 
bands to make sail, ahoy !" 

The pirate brig had been slowly 
gathering headway, and now swung 
about, and stretched for the land, 
coming around the point of which 
she had been first seen, but the Ka- 
trina herself soon felt the breeze, 
and with all her canvass filled, 
dashed on in chase! By sunset 
she was overhauled, and possession 
had without a blow ; for taking ad- 
vantage of her position in shore, 
and being hardly two miles from 
the land, those of the crew who had 
been left on board her, had seized 
the boat and were already some 
d|istance on their course. They did 
not leave without taking some boxes 
of the specie and bullion mentioned 
by the Frenchman. It was Oloff 



who first discovered this loss — and a 
swift-oared boat was sent in pursuit 
of the fugitives. The pirates 
reached the beach some minutes 
before their pursuers, but their ill- 
gotten booty was too heavy for them 
to remove, so hastily staving a box 
of dollars, they filled their pockets 
with the coin, and abandoned the 
rest to their rightful owners. 

With feelings of no slight satis- 
faction, Oloff hastened below to 
communicate to the ladies the 
tidings of their happy rescue. He 
found them barricaded in the brig's 
small inner cabin, through the door 
of which were the marks of several 
balls, afterwards ascertained to have 
been fired by the pirates, who, when 
they saw the defeat of their com- 
rades, had endeavored to become 
masters of the ladies' persons, but 
foiled in their attempt from want of 
time to force their well-secured door, 
discharged their pistols through it 
to revenge their want of success. 
Fortunately for themselves and 
Oloff, they entirely escaped the dan- 
ger of this murderous attempt, but 
such was their alarm, that it was 
only after many assurances of safety 
and much explanation in Oloff 's 
most kind and musical voice, that 
they consented to undo the fasten- 
ings and come forth. 

" We have beaten the pirates, and 
come to your rescue, ladies, and 
luckily in time," said OlofF; "not 
the least pleasing circumstance in 
our success is, that we have been 
able to succor you !" 

" How can we thank you ?" asked 
the youngest of the two ladies, in a 
soft, rich voice; "believe me, we 
are grateful, but oh, my father! 
he is gone." The tears trickled 
down the young woman's cheek as 
she said this. 

"What a pity," thought Olofl^ 
" she is so terribly ugly !" 
•And certainly there was nothing 
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attractive in either of the two 
women. The elder was old, 
wrinkled, and feeble, dishevelled in 
her locks, and disarrayed in her 
dress ; bowed by grief and marked 
by tears. Her daughter, though of 
a svelte and graceful form, possessed 
a countenance whose almost perfect 
features seemed to have been blot- 
ted and discolored by some envious 
disease. Her whole face was mot- 
tled with light and dark shades of 
coffee-hued stains — one cheek of a 
deep chestnut brown, the other of a 
fainter dye — the whole expression of 
which would have made a more fas- 
tidious man than OlofF turn away 
in disgust. Even he looked not 
upon her with much complacency, 
but after a little time her sweet voice 
and winning smile, that disclosed a 
set of teeth whiter than pearls, made 
him forget her hideous countenance. 

" What freak of cruel nature is 
this ?" said OlofF to himself, as he 
gazed upon her; " How is it that one 
so young, so fascinating, has been 
thus fearfully visited ?" It was not 
until some time after this, that these 
questions were satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

Another month passed away. The 
Schonheit Katrina was within sight 
of the long wished for haven of 
New York. Half a mile astern lay 
her prize, the pirate brig, the salvage 
on whose hull and cargo was to add 
a handsome amount to the profits of 
her voyage. 

During this time constant inter- 
course between Oloff and the heiress 
had broken down the barriers of re- 
serve between them, and a warmer 
feeling had slowly grown up, that 
had ripened and flourished, until 
every one around them saw it was 
love. And as this feeling increased, 
so faded in OlofF's eyes the terrific 
stains that had so shocked him when 
he first met the otherwise charming 
girL Oloff had resolved upon lov- 



ing her, while he had not yet seen 
her, for he was avaricious, knew she 
was rich, and had determined to 
marry a fortune should he ever tie 
himself in the mysterious snood of 
matrimony^ But even he, with all 
his mercenary qualities, could love. 
To make money, had been told him, 
was the great object of life, and he 
could not see how a prudent calcu- 
lation of the ways and means of en- 
joying it should in anywise conflict 
with the truest and purest love. He 
was poor himself, and desired that 
his future wife should be rich, that 
neither her sufferings nor his own 
poverty might make either regret 
that their lots had been cast together ; 
that neither might remember some 
diverging paths which had they 
trodden would have been jewel- 
besprinkled and golden-flowered. 
Oloff would not have married a hag 
for her fortune, nor have sold him- 
self to a harlot for her money ; but 
though he could not love a woman * 
without it, he could very well love 
virtue, good-temper and wealth com- 
bined, and he did, notwithstanding 
all that has been written of pure and 
unselfish affection. ^ Can that man 
truly love," thought he, " who asks 
his mistress to share with him pov- 
erty and the world's scorn ? Is there 
not something supremely selfish in 
that affection, which asks the vine 
to cling to a sapless trunk, around 
which it must either, in whose de- 
cay and death it must share ?" So 
reasoned Oloff, and whether he was 
right or wrong, such were the mo- 
tives of his action, and for days and 
days, he basked in the light of his 
fair one's smile, conscious of his 
own rectitude, and satisfied that if 
they did love, the maiden's money 
gave them an undoubted right to do 



so. 



" I see, my friend," said Captain 
Vandamme, one day, to him, *^ that 
you will return to Holland, love- 
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proof, and that the pretty frauleins 
of Amsterdam will find their favor- 
ite Oloff a married man ! " 

^Even so, captain mine!" said 
the happy Oloff, who had but a few 
minutes before left the side of his 
mistress with a face overspread with 
joy, " Even so, and better than that, 
for my lady-love has consented to 
be mine before we land in the new 
world. She is without friends there, 
or a protector, and so with her mo- 
ther's approbation, that I may with 
perfect right take upon myself that 
office, the good Mr. DeWitt will 
unite us this evening in the holy 
bonds of matrimony.^ 

"Give you joy, friend OlofFP' said 
the skipper," give you joy of your/atr 
bride ; true, she does not look quite 
so dark-colored as she did to my 
eyes, but I suppose to yours she is 
as perfect as a pearl!" 

"Ah, it's not her beauty, my 
friend, that I wed her for ; 't is for 
her amiable disposition, her good- 
ness of soul ^^ 

" Yes, yes !" muttered his hearer, 
" and her money bags. Well, well ! 
you shall have as good a wedding 
as I can give you, and if this wind 
holds fair, shall spend your bridal 
night on shore. It's not the first 
marriage I have seen on ship-board, 
I can tell you. Let me see — ^'twas 
in the year 'twenty, when I was 
down on the Spanish Main. Our 
ship had fallen into the hands of the 
buccaneers. Every man on board 
had been murdered and tossed into 
the sea. I had been enabled to se- 
oure myself in one of the berths, 
where I lay almost suffocated. I 
was but a boy then. We had as a 
passenger a beautiful girl, whom the 
captain of the freebooters seized and 
locked into the cabin. After three 
or four hours he came down alone ; 
all bis men were engaged in unload- 
ing and examining our cargo. 
DowB he came, and tried to force 



the young girl to his will ; she was 
coy, as he called it ; would not sub- 
mit; she begged and prayed for 
mercy, and besought him not to dis- 
honor her. He pretended to listen 
to her — said he would not dishonor 
her, but would make her his wife. 
So after some seemingly kind words 
he went on deck, and the poor girl 
thought she was saved or respited ; 
but he soon returned with a poor 
devil of a Franciscan friar, who was 
one of our passengers, and who, as 
I thought, had been thrown over- 
board. Him he compelled to per- 
form a marriage ceremony over 
them, and afterwards they led the 
poor -priest on deck, and a heavy 
plunge alongside told what was his 
fate* In a few minutes after, the 
young lady was struggling vainly 
in the arms of her new husband, 
then absuidoned to the crew, and be- 
fore the morn rose, the poor crazed 
creature was thrown to the fishes!" 
" Horrible ! horrible !" cried 
Oloff, as he thought what might 
have been the fate of his own dear 
Laura; "but Captain Vandamme, 
you might have associated some 
more pleasant story with my wed- 
ding it would seem !" 

"Beg pardon! Mr. Vandeveer; 
but that was the Jirsi wedding I 
ever saw on ship-board. I remem- 
ber once, up the Mediterranean, 
there was a sweet signora of Naples 
— O, what eyes she had — ^you might 
drink liquid love from their large 
orbs, as you would — as you 
would ^" 

" Punch fipom a rummer!" inter- 
posed the pilot who stood by. 

" Aye !" said the captain ; " well, 
her father brought her on board se- 
cretly, one night ; he was poor, and 
proud of his noble blood, and be- 
lieved his daughter the objec*.t of the 
criminal love of one of his own 
class, wealthy and powerful, whose 
family had been at deadly feud with 
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his own, so he determined on send- 
ing her out of his reach. He left 
her alone with ns ; well, that night 
about ten o'clock, a boat came off 
with her lover and a priest ; — hilloa, 
Where's Mr Vandeveer ?" 

OlofF had stolen away, preferring 
to commune with his own thoughts 
rather than listen to the recollections 
of the skipper. 

The same evening, while the sea- 
battered and weather-worn Katrina 
was lazily holding her way up the 
narrows, in the deep shadows of 
Staten Island, and the last rays of 
the sinking sun were gilding, the 
snowy clouds that were piled in 
fleecy masses over the Jersey shore, 
there was gathered on her deck the 
whole number of the emigrant pas- 
sengers and the hardy crew, all 
dressed in their best habiUments, to 
witness the novel scene of a wed- 
ding on ship-board. There was 
OlofF smiling, and looking nervous. 
There was the excellent divine, Mr. 
De Witt, in his long silken robes 
and broad-brimmed black hat, look- 
ing abstracted and solemn; and 
there was his good wife with her 
hand folded across the white ker- 
chief that shrouded her ample 
breast, with her features as placid as 
the glassy wave upon which the 
ship floated ; and there were the emi- 
grants and sailors grouped semicir- 
cularly around them, waiting the 
coming of the bride, who had not 
yet made her appearance on deck. 

In a few moments, however, she 
entered the group, leaning on the 
arm of her mother; and Oloff, as 
his eye fell upon her, started with a 
glad surprise. The lady whom he 
now saw, wds as fair and beautiful 
as the loveliest fraulein of his fa- 
ther^land, and yet it was no other 
than his former mistress, whose 
stained complexion had at first so 
Bh9cked him. She smiled as he 
looked amazedly upon her, but there 



was no time for explanation, and 
the ceremony proceeded. The last 
prayer was finished, as Venus, the 
evening star, shone o'er the waters, 
and the same night Oloff landed on 
the shores of America. 

" And so, dearest, you had stained 
your face to hide your beauty from 
the pirates !" 

" By my dear mother's advice, 
dear OlofSl" she replied ; " and the 
ready means were ofiered by a bot- 
tle of soy !" 

« A bottle of soy !" laughed Oloff; 
" what a saucy reply ! But," said 
he, " why continue the disguise ?'* 

" A whim ! a fancy ! we women 
have a prescriptive right to be ca- 
pricious, you know; and perhaps, 
loo, I wished to see if aay one 
would marry me for myself alone-— 
have I not, then, that satisfaction ?" 
and she pressed his arm gently. 

" True, true, my dear wife ;" re- 
plied Oloff ; but his conscience said 
— " and the money bags !" 



CHAPTER II. 

There stood some eighty years ago, 
on the shady side of Broadway, an 
elegant brick mansion, whose gable, 
placed to face the thoroughfare, bore 
in wrought iron the figures 1735. 
This house had diamond-paned win- 
dows, an ample stoop, a roof of very 
crooked tiles, and a gable wall whose 
summit, notched with what seemed 
like steps made for the convenience 
of that good old Dutch saint Santa 
Glaus, when, on Christmas eve, he 
climbed, loaded with presents, to the 
chimney-tops, through whose sooty 
funnels he descended to gladden the 
hearts of expectant urchins by filling 
their wide hose with toys and confec- 
tions. There were many houses of 
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the same class and style in its neigh- 
borhood, each with its yard and gar- 
den filled with gay and odorous flow- 
ers. The tulip gleamed there gor- 
geously; the gaudy sunflower looked 
east and west; the lily, the pink, and 
the rose-almond adorned the borders 
and beds, and shed their perfume far 
and wide ; the creeper, honeysuckle, 
and sweet-brier clambered over the 
walls ; and, half hidden h|r all these, 
the rotund cabbage, the broad-leaved 
beet, the tuberous onion, the dark 
green maize leaves, and a hundred 
other vegetables, grew and flourished 
where now are crowded brick and 
mortar alone. Tall old trees, here 
and there, lifted their shady tops ; and 
in the yards of the various mansions, 
the peach, and the cherry, and the 
plum, each in its season, tempted the 
young Gothamites of those days — 
who it would seem, from the frequent 
robberies that annoyed the old Knick- 
erbockers, were decidedly of the 
opinion that they were ^^fruges con^ 
sumere natV^ In fine, the whole ap- 
pearance of that part of the city of 
New York was as unlike what it is 
at present, as could well be imagined. 
Farther down, indeed, was the bowl- 
ing-green, with its leaden statue of 
King George,and spear-headed fence 
— but even that bore no resemblance 
to the modern zoological garden, 
with its pile of stone misnamed a 
fountain, which at this day attracts 
the wondering stare of those who 
pass by. 

Twenty years have elapsed since 
Olofl* Vandeveer first landed on the 
Bliores of America. 'J'wenty years ! 
and in that time what wondrous 
changes chance in this world of ours. 
Let the 'young man look back, and 
believe if he can, that there is aught 
in common between him and the 
joyous, curly-haired urchin that un- 
der his name, twenty years ago, 
made the air musical with shout and 
laughter, as with his merry compa- 



nions he knelt at marbles, or chased 
the flying balL 

Or can he, whose locks have 
whitened with age ; whose wrinkles 
show the hoary finger of time ; whose 
knees begin to totter with the form 
they ieebly support ; and when 
'* those that look out of the windows 
be darkened," can he in anywise 
identify himself with the gay youth 
to whose eyes the world seemed the 
dwelling-place of happiness, whose 
path seemed all flowers, and to 
whom the span-long age of man ap- 
peared unending? 

Twenty years have elapsed ; and 
in the year 17—, at the close of a 
bright and beautiful day in the month 
of June of that year, Olofl" Vande- 
veer, who was now a substantial 
looking gentleman of some forty-five 
years of age, or thereabouts, was 
seated with his wife on the stoop of 
the house we have mentioned, sur- 
rounded with their family. His wife 
is a comely and healthy matron, all 
smiles and happiness, but silent and 
submissive in her manner— for ahe 
has by this time learned that her hus- 
band, Olofl*, has an exalted opinion 
of his own abilities, and but little 
esteem for hers ; that he cannot'bear 
contradiction, and that if she knows 
him to be wrong, it is not wise to 
inform him of the fact ; nevertheless 
she is a happy woman, as happi- 
ness goes — happy in her husband, 
happy in her children, happy in her 
prosperity, and above all, happy in 
her own innocent heart 

The beautiful, gay, coquettish 
girl we left her twenty years ago 
is become a quiet domestic house- 
wife, the chief of whose deaires 
is to please her husband, the height 
of whose ambition is to make the 
best pies, pickles and pound cake 
in the colony. She knew how <' to 
chronicle small beer," though in 
'^suckling fools" her duty had not been 
arduous. A son and a daughter 
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who were of the group were her only 
offspring. Bernard, the eldest, was 
now in his twentieth year ; beneath 
an exterior of what is deemed the 
perfection of manly German beauty 
— for he had his father's person and 
traits — :was hidden such a character 
as a child's necessarily becomes 
when naturally passionate, selfish 
and daring: it is the indulged of the 
father, and the mother's pet. Min- 
gling with the best society that his 
native city afforded in days when 
true gentlemen,men of birth, refined 
manners, and literary and scientific 
attainments constituted its choicest 
circles, he had learned to veil his 
true self under all those outward 
graces which sometimes sit as well 
upon the knave, as upon the better 
man. Ji How a mother so faultless 
and a father with nothing to stain 
his reputation, or to distort his 
character, but the love of money, 
could have been the parents of such 
a child, is one of those mysteries 
the solution of which is not to be 
found in the natural law, that " like 
produces like.'' Even the father's 
avarice lived not again in him ; he 
cared for wealth only in so far as it 
would enable him to gratify his vile 
passions. The heaping of coin 
merely for the purpose of listening 
to its clinking music, or bowing 
down to and worshipping the graven 
images embossed thereon, had no 
charm for him. 

Katrina, his sister, who on this 
pleasant summer evening makes 
another of the group on the stoop 
of Oloff's mansion, was three years 
younger than her brother. The 
classic outline of her features, her 
rich dark hea^y ringlets, her full soft 
eye, her snowy neck and bosom, 
her round well-formed bust, and 
her lithe svelte figure of a height 
not over tall, all made her outwardly 
a being to be loved ; and no one 
who looked upon her fair open face, 

2 



the throne of innocence itself, who 
heard her merry, ringing, joyous 
laugh, who listened to the music of 
her. voice, who felt the glance, full of 
love, of her beaming eye, or who 
could have fathomed the deepest 
depths of that well of purity, the yet 
untouched heart that beat beneath 
the lily muslin of her vest, could 
have believed her, worthy of aught 
else, than the purest, most earnest 
and devoted love of which man is 
capable : nor was she. Parental 
indulgence had not injured her, for 
her nature was no vile weed, to be 
forced into- rank and poisonous luxu- 
riance by the strong soil of weak, 
indiscriminate, and yielding kind- 
ness; but rather a beautiful bud, 
that the rich dews of fond maternal 
affection had caused to blossom and 
blush with beauty until every passer- 
by felt tempted to snatch the sweet 
flower frond the stem where it grew. 
Katrina had tbeen named by her 
loving parents after the good ship 
the Schonheit Katrina, whose some- 
what tedious, though eventful and 
successful passage, had been the 
means of saving the life and honor 
of one of her parents, and of making 
the fortune of the other. At her 
baptism by the Rev. Mr. DeWitt, 
who many years continued to preach 
the holy word, and to repent of his 
assistance in the conflict with the 
pirates, the brave Captain Van- 
damme had stood her godfather. 
The skipper long remained in the 
service of his former passenger, for 
the honest burgomaster Petrus Van 
Hoost, after seeing his vast wealth 
scattered to the winds by no fault 
of his own, was gathered to his 
fathers. At this time the old cap- 
tain had resigned his command in 
favor of a young Vandamme, a 
nephew, but a chip of the old block, 
and except an occasional trip up the 
East river, or a still longer and 
more adventurous voyage to Albany, 
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he does not tempt the dangers of the 
gea. Every pleasant summer and 
autumnal afternoon, ias soon as the 
western sun throws a long shadow 
on the grass in front of bis patron's 
house, the veteran sailor throws 
open the little white wicket, shuts 
it behind him with his ivory-headed 
cjaine of India bamboo, and stalking 
up the short gravelled path, lined 
with green box, seats himself in his 
accustomed high-back, leather-lined 
arm-chair. See him, now ! he has 
just entered, and with a nod to Mr. 
Vandeveer, he hands without a 
word his coffee-colored pipe to Ka- 
trina, who filling it from her father's 
pouch, lights it, and returns it to her 
godfather with a smile — for the 
sweet girl dearly loves him — which 
would make a pipe even of Con- 
necticut tobacco taste sweetly to the 
old man, and that is saying a great 
deal ! for the prejudiced Dutchman 
believes conscientiously that any- 
thing grown by a Connecticut Yan- 
Icee is fit neither to eat, to drink, nor 
to burn. The old man takes a few 
whiffs, the srnok^ curls up among 
his white locks, and over his ruddy 
features — a few more, and his eyes 
begin to grow brighter, his rugged 
features to relax, his pipe is taken 
from his mouth, and he watches the 
smoke rings, which he can form as 
regularly as the greased muzzle of a 
cannon, as they wind gradually up, 
and then just as one sees the cockles 
of the anci^ent mariner's heart are 
warmed and the frost of age is be- 
ginning to thaw; Mrs. Vandeveer 
lays down her knitting, a grey stock- 
ing, Katrina turns up her beautiful 
face, all good-nature, Bernard fidgets 
and looks as if he expected to be 
bored, Mr. Vandeveer continues 
to smoke imperturbably, and the 
captain bursts out with: "Well, 
neighbor Oloff, what is there you 
have to tell me, what is the news, my 
friend? Cannouading from the Grey- 



hound last night, scddj^rs marching 
through the streets, farniture mov- 
ing, houses on the Battery riddled— 
what does it all mean, my friends?" 

" Why, captain !" said Mr. Van- 
deveer the elder, removing his pipe 
from his mouth and forcibly ejecting 
so long* a stream of smoke, that a 
compassionate v^dni would have felt 
tempted to throw a bucket of water 
in his face, as did the servant of Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his master's, 
thinking the gentleman on fire in* 
temally like a volcano. " Why, 
captain ! rebellion's the matter — 
rank rebellion, or rather, as our little 
Katrina here would say, the people 
are determined to have their rights. 
Taxation is the matter, no repre- 
sentation is the matter, stamped 
paper is the matter, — and I wran the 
trouble was well over ; I'm losing 
money by it. 1 wonder people don't 
take things more easily ; taxation 
don't trouble me, nor should it : the 
king' protects us, let us pay him 
for it" 

" Grott in Himmel !" exclaimed 
the captain, " I thought you were a 
colony man — the king protect us! 
save me from such protection" — and 
he vigorously renewed his smoking. 

"That's my opinion, godfather. 
Do you know I'm a rebel ?" said 
Katrina. 

" Yah ! I know it, the women arc 
always rebels. All the Mrs. Van- 
dammes — all four of 'em. There 
was the first Frederika ! she, 
poor girl ! was a rebel, and she lost 
her life by it. 

" Ah, ggdfather ! you never told 
me that — how did that happen ?" 

" Yes, yes !" said thg old man 
reflectingly, " yes, yes ! It was 
Frederika ; she w^as the first one — 
F., C. — A., B.— I remember by the 
rhvme : Frederika, Carlotta — Ame- 
lia, Bernotta — ^four of 'em, and no- 
body left to take care of the old man 
at last How didit happen,you8ay ?" 
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" Why, you see," said the veteran, 
who had now got into ^' talking 
trim," as he phrased it, "it was 
when we were down on the Spanish 
Main" — Bernard yawned — " We 
were close in, hugging the land ; the 
day was as clear as Kate's eye, the 
sky as cloudless as her brow— ^" 

" Why, godfather !" ' said Katrina, 
blushing, " you are a poet" 

" Yes, yes ! the frauleins always 
said so, when I was young and 
complimentary ; but don't interrupt 
me, I can't bear to be brought up in 
my course — when, just as we round- 
ed a long high cape, we saw stand- 
ing down upon us a saucy looking 
little crafty black with men ; she bad 
one long gun amidships, and no 
sooner did they see us, than out 
curled its Ismoke, and a heavy shot 
came whistling between our masts, 
and fell twenty fathom beyond us. 
We took to our heels instandy, well- 
loaded as we were — that was the 
reason I did not fig^t them. I soon 
saw if her long gun did not cripple 
us, we should escape. Frederika 
sat on deck close by me, knitting, 
her thirteenth pair of stockings for 
that voyage ! She wasn't much 
frightened, for she had ^ smelt gun- 
powder,' as the phrase is, many times 
before that voyage ; yes, bless my 
soul! in * forty-four,' when the 
French took her native town, she 
saw her father, brother, and two 
sisters, shot before her eyes ; poor 
girl ! she had nobody to care for her 
but me. Well, I told her to go 
below ; she was always very obe- 
dient before ; but no, she would not : 
•< when there was danger,' she said, 
* her place was near me.' I told her 
she could do no good, and was in 
peril there — * No more than I was,' 
she said ; and so, as it was of no 
use, I let her stay. I ought to have 
carried her down in my arms," said 
the old man in a low voice, paren- 
theticaUy, ^and tied heat. So she 



stayed, and the very next shot crashed 
through the bulwarks ; a huge splin- 
ter struck her in the side, and in five 
miniates she died in my arms ! Not 
another gun reached us, and we es- 
caped. So you see, Katrina, if she 
had obeyed me, instead of being a 
rebel, she might have been alive 
now. However, I took her poor 
mangled body into Surinam. There 
Was a nice little Lusthaus, not very 
far from the shore, kept by the 
widow Heneke and her daughters ; 
I had been there before ; and so I 
took my poor Frederika up to it, 
and the widovv and her daughters 
were very kind. They did all that 
was proper to prepare the body for 
the grave ,\ we buried her, and I 
gave them two doubloons and seven 
Spanish dollars, for her trouble and 
the expenses. But very miserable, 
indeed, I felt. I used to go up to the 
widow's house, and drink arrack 
punch, and smoke, to soothe my 
sorrow; and Carlotta, the oldest 
daughter — she was only twenty-two 
though — she waited upon me, and 
supplied my wants, and sometimes 
when she saw how bad I felt, and 
that I missed Frederika so much, 
she used to come and sit by me, 
and talk to me. She was a good 
deal like Frederika in the build — 
same figure-head, and same clear 
nin^with eyes as brightly blue, and 
dark chestnut hair — so in about 
three weeks after I married her !" 

<< So soon, godfather !" exclaimed 
Katrina. 

" Why, you see, child, my vessel 
was ready to sail ; I could not wait, 
and so I told her ; and that though I 
would come back if I could, ten 
thousand things nught happen to 
prevent me. Well, her mother was 
willing she should go, and Carlotta 
did not wish to leave me ; so in a 
day or two she consented, and ^e 
bid her old mother farewell and set 
sail for home. We got to Axnst^- 
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dam very safely, except losing two 
or three spars and a topmast, but 
after we had discharged our cargo 
I was taken down by sickness. I 
knew at once it was the colony fe- 
ver, from the symptoms, having seen 
it many times before, and so I told 
my old mother that Carlotta must 
not be allowed to come near me, 
and that she must be careful and 
obey me, for I should presently be- 
come delirious, and not be able to 
attend to the enforcement of my 
commands. She, poor girl, was obe- 
dient for four or five days, until at 
last I was out of my head, and so 
ill I was like to die. They told 
Carlotta of this, and she insisted 
upon it that her proper place was 
by the bedside of her husband ; and 
in spite of everything my mother 
could do to prevent her, and the 
repetition of my commands, she 
stationed herself there, was taketi 
with the same fever while I was 
still delirious, and when I recovered 
sufficiently to ask to see her, and 
the fever had left me, so that there 
was no danger in her doing so, 
they told me she was dead— dead, 
Eatrina ! without a parting word to 
me, and in a strange land with no 
friend to soothe and comfort her. 
You see if she had not rebelled 
against my orders all this would 
not have happened. Poor girl ! — I 
suppose it was all for the best^ 
however." 

'< She was a true woman and 
acted as every woman of an affec- 
tionate heart would have done. I 
hope — I know I would do the same 
thing if I had a husband I loved !" 
said Katrina. 

"Tut! tut! what's that about 
husbands and love, my daughter P* 
said Mr. VandeVeer ; " time enough 
for you to think of that these ten 
years yet It will be at least that 
time before I can spare you from 
my side, and ypur mother, I dare 



say, would think that too soon tO 
lose you. What, wife ?" 

" Indeed I should !" murmured 
the mother in a low voice. 

" Yes, yes ! but she will, though. 
Young girls will get married, let 
father and mother say what they 
may ; it's their destiny. Katrina, 
my child, go and fill my pipe !" 

The maiden took the meerschaum, 
and hastened into the house to do 
as she was bid. 

" My friends !" said the old cap- 
tain, solemnly, as he turned to Mr. 
Vandeveer and his wife, " I hope 
you are not sincere in this wish. 
As for myself, nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to see my 
charming god-daughter given to one 
worthy of her, whom she could 
love — whose youth would make 
him a better protector than we are 
likely to be who are fast getting 
unto th^lowest vale of life. Troub- 
lous times are coming ! What was 
but a little while ago a speck on the 
lee bow, look« now like a terpble 
storm. We shall do well to furl 
our sails, send our light spars down, 
and make everything snug, that we 
may weather it !" 

" Then you really think, captain, 
that the colonies will come to open 
blows with the folks at home?" 
asked the father of Katrina. 

" Nothing surer, my friend," said 
the old captain, "and no ground 
more just than ours will be. I 
know that you do not agree with 
me; can't help it; but if my old 
arm strikes, it shall strike with those 
hardy men !" and he pointed lo a 
company of militia, who, to the 
music of a drum and fife, were 
marching towards the Battery. 

" Oh ! as for myself," cried Mr. 
Vandeveer, " I know nothing of 
the ground, nor do I know which 
side to lake. I have accumulated 
some little properly, and thank 
heaven, I have so invested it that 
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not many pounds are at the mercy 
of either party, whichever succeeds. 
There are a thousand acres and a 
good house on Gregory's Inlet — but 
if that should go, what matter — 
there is enough still left in father- 
land ; and were it not that I am get- 
ting an old man, and my wife and 
children know no home but this, I 
would leave this land ; as it is, I 
intend to take .up my residence on 
the inlet's banks, and wait for bet- 
ter times. If war should come, 
nowhere could we be safer than 
there.'' 

" And I," said the captain, " I 
care to have no home but where my 
dear god-child is. Thank you,'* 
Katrina, he added, as she handed 
to him his well-filled pipe topped 
with a burning coal, which he flirted 
off, and then shutting the lid placed 
the tube in his mouth, and was soon 
in cloudland. 

"Tell me^ father," said Katrina, 
when she thought he had puffed 
himself once more into a conversible 
mood ; " were any more of your 
wives as wicked rebels as the first 
two ? if so, you must have been a 
fortunate man !" 

" You are unkind to revive such 
memories, Katrina," said her brother 
sharply ; for the selfish youth thought 
only of his own gratification, and 
that did not consist in the old sailor's 
stories; "you are unkind, and do 
not show your usual tact!" But 
Katrina did not heed him, she start- 
ed suddenly to her feet, and a burn- 
ing blush overspread her cheek. No 
one noticed, however, except the old 
captain, that as she did so, a young 
man of prepossessing appearance 
passed rapidly, and with elastic step, 
by the gateway that opened on the 
path which led between the hedge 
of lilacs up to the slo6p — and that, 
as he did so, he cast a quick glance 
on the maiden. 
' "What's the matter, Katrina?" 



said the old man ; " has one of the 
bees from the honeysuckle stung 
you? they are busy late to-day?' 
and the captain smiled archly, as he 
spoke. 

" Yes, sir ; no I not a bee," replied 
the maiden, falteringly ; " something 
startled me." 

" No, sir," said the captain, hast- 
ening to hide her confusion by ad- 
dressing Bernard ; " she is never un- 
kind, nor wanting in tact. It was I 
who spoke of my wives ; and as I 
dare say she ought to learn how 
wrong it is to rebel against her fu- 
ture husband's wishes — I wonder, 
Katrina, will he be a sailor, or a sol- 
dier, or a fisherman ?'^ the lady 
blushed — ^^ I shall give her another 
portion of my experience. Frede- 
rika, Carlotta, Amelia, Bernotta, — 
aye ! the next was Amelia. It was 
six months, or more, before I was 
able to undertake my next voyage ; 
but at the end of that time I was sa 
strong, that at the solicitation of my 
owners, I again took command of a 
new vessel, for a trading voyage on 
the coast of Guiana. She was called 
the Lutzen, a fine brig of about three 
hundred tons. My first mate was 
named Fritz Steindorf; he was of 
very good family, but having been 
rather wild in his youth he had been 
discarded by his friends, and like 
many good-for-nothing youths, he 
had taken to the sea for a livelihood. 
I did not know this at the time, but 
learned it afterwards, when all that 
I am about to tell you, Katrina, had 
happened. I soon found out that 
he ,was a poor sailor, not worth his 
sail, but I put up with his ignorance 
as well as I could, determined on my 
return to be rid of him. When 
about ten days out, we were chased 
by an English privateer for six hours. 
She began to overhaul us towards 
night, and had got within long shot, 
when her bow-chasers began to play 
over our heads and among the spars 
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and rigging. Fritz was on deck, 
standing by my side, when the first 
shot whistled by ; he turned as pale 
as a new mainsail, and trembled like 
a compass card. That was the first 
time I ever suspected he was a cow- 
ard. However, I said nothing at 
the time — ^thinking it was only a lit- 
tle nervousness that the bravest men 
will sometimes have when they for 
the first time go into battle. We 
stood on our course, and Fritz and I 
went down to supper, leaving the 
second officer in charge of the deck. 
We had just got cleverly into the 
merits of a pork-pic— for Fritz' ap- 
petite was as good as ever, out of 
sight of the enemy, and away from 
the hissing sound of her shot — ^when 
crash through the cabin window 
came a twelve-pound ball, that 
knocked the table between us into 
flinders, and scattering splinters, and 
dishes, and victuals, in, every direc- 
tion, continued its course through the 
main hold, yrhere it was afterwards 
found firmly bedded in a cask of 
smoked hams ! Fritz fell back 
against a locker in a terrible fright, 
his hair stood on end, and he couldn't 
speak ; and as a Catholic priest, who 
was on board, and understood Latin, 
told the Governor of Surinam after- 
wards, ^ Fox horsibtts et steteunts 
corny ^^ which I understand to mean, 

* his jaws were like a horse's, and 
his hair you couldn't comb it !' . I 
ordered a couple of men below to 
dear away the wreck ; when what 
does the infernal coward do but 
jump up and exclaim, ' For the love 
of God, sir, let us go about and sur- 
render! strike the colors, sir, or we 
are all dead men ! for Heaven's 
sake, sir, listen ! Men,' said he, turn- 
ing to the sailors I had called below, 

* tell your mates we must strike !' I 
had been growing angry, and this 
last speech was more than I could 
bear, and with a heavy blow with 
my clenched hand I knocked him 



into one comer of the cabin. But 
the fellow had some good blood in 
him ; if he had not had, I would have 
hung him up at the yard-arm for 
mutiny — for he jumped to his feet,^ 
and with a face as purple with an- 
ger as it had been before pale with 
fear, he drew a pistol from his belt, 
and exclaiming, * revenge, if I die 
for it!' he fired. Fortunately he 
missed me ; and the men throwing 
themselves upon him, a pair of irons 
soon prevented his doing further mis- 
chief. On going on deck^ I found 
the chase dropping astern ; the 
breeze had failed her, while we kept 
it some time longer ; and night com- 
ing on, dark and stormy, we never 
saw her again. We arrived safe in 
port, and pitying the fellow, as 
he possessed at least the rat-in-a-cor^ 
ner kind' of courage that would 
make him fight when forced to it, 
and was not so bad a man, after all, 
I let him go, and told him I forgave 
him. But it was* a great pity I did 
not hang him, as you shall see." 

"But, godifather," said Katrina, 
" what has all this to do with your 
wife, and her rebellious disposition, 
as you are pleased to call it ?" 

" Hush, dear ! don't .interrupt me, 
and you will find it all out. In about 
four months I completed my voy- 
age, and was once more at my ease 
in Amsterdam ; yet not exactly at 
my ease, either, for being now used 
to the married life, I felt unhappy 
without a wife ; so, coasting around 
among my friends to get one, I 
happened, one day, to mention my 
want to Hans Snedecor — the bar- 
ber on the quay, you remember, my 
friend ?" said the old sailor, turning 
to Mr. Vandeveer; "who ofiered 
to introduce me to his sister. I had 
seen her once before ; she was not 
precisely the woman I should have 
chosen, but I was in haste, being 
about to sail on another voyage the 
next month but one ; so I consented. 
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She did not much resemble my two 
former dear companions — they be- 
in^ lively, merry, joyous creatures, 
while Amelia was rather a quiet, 
sentimental sort of a body. She 
used to read romances, and write 
verses, and look at the sky, and talk 
about the stars, and the loves of the 
angels, and the union of hearts, and 
various things of that sort; but I 
soon saw she loved me, for she liked 
to hear me tell stories of what I had 
seen, and of the dangers and battles 
I had been in ; and in a day or two, 
could not bear to have me out of 
sight ; so I m|irried her, out of grati- 
tude, in about three weeks after I 
first met her. 

^ We spent a very happy honey- 
moon, and it became time to go to 
sea again. But I now determined 
to keep my wife at home ; for hav- 
ing begun by this time to love her 
as much as I had done either of the 
others, I wished to keep her out of 
harm's way. The day but one be- 
fore I was to set sail, as I sat with 
my hand in her's, a man knocked at 
the door, which I opened, when he 
placed in my arms a small square 
casket, bound with iron — and say- 
ing, ' To be left here, I believe,' im- 
mediately turned on his heel, and 
walked of£ I shouted to him that 
there must be some mistake, but he 
was already out of hearing, or did 
not choose to hear. I took the box 
into my wife's room, and placed it 
on the table. It was made of cam- 
phor-wood, and strengthened with 
bands of polished steel, with iron 
handles — to one of which was fast- 
ened by a stout string, a key, appa- 
rently made to fit its lock. I said to 
Amelia that it was a foreign made 
casket, and had probably come from 
beyond sea, and that it had undoubt- 
edly been left at our door through 
an error. She thought not; and 
begged me to open it. This, how- 
ever, I declined doing, as it might 



contain ' matters of importance of 
which I had no right to be informed. 
She was exceedingly curious, and 
begged and entreated that I would 
gratify her wishes — ^but I was firm, 
and refused ; so, telling her that 
probably the next day the person 
who left it would call for it, I put the 
casket away in a cupboard, and 
bade her to deliver it when it was 
asked for, and not to open it, on paia 
of my severest displeasure. The 
next day, at my return home in the 
evening, I found that no one had 
been for the box ; and my wife agaiik 
asking me to open it, again I refused 
— ^but this time, perhaps, as much 
from obstinacy as from a sense of 
right ; for I began to think that pejp- 
haps some India merchant, to whom 
I had some time rendered a service, 
might have sent it me as a gift 
However, I resolved that it should 
remain closed until I returned from 
my next voyage — ^when there could 
be no wrong in looking at its con- 
tents. The next day I sailed, bat 
not before reiterating to Amelia my 
charge to keep the casket safe, and 
never to think of opening it. After 
a prosperous and uneventful voyage 
of three months, I returned safe 
home. On the quay, I met my 
owner; he seemed sorrowful and 
melancholy. * How is my wife ? no 
bad news, I hope !' * The worst 
possible !' he exclaimed. ' Sne is 
dead, then I' I cried, in despair at this 
new misfortune. ' It is too true! 
the very day that you left, she was 
assassinated. She was found seated 
by the fire, at evening, dead in her 
chair. In her lap was a curiously 
constructed casket of camphor- wooo. 
Her right hand held the key; her 
left the lid of the casket, in which 
was fastened a pistol, which appear- 
ed to have been heavily loaded, and 
was so arranged that on opening the 
box the trigger was pulled, and the 
contents of the pistol had been 
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lodged in her heart. Nothing else 
was found in the casket, but a piece 
of paper, on which was written, 
• Fritz's revenge.' Yes! it was the 
diabolical malice of my discharged 
'mate, whose life I had given to 
liim, that had a third time widowed 
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me. 

" How horrible! how treacherous!" 
exclaimed Kalrina. " But, godfa- 
ther, you appear to have been a kind 
of Bluebeard in this matter." 

"Perhaps," said the veteran, as 
he puffed away at his resumed meer- 
schaum, " I was to blame ; but if I 
' had opened it, I should have been 
filled myself, and if she had not 
been rebellious to my orders she 
might have been a living woman 
. now." 

" Don't you remember, Mr. Van- 
deveer," said the captain, suddenly, 
** that the rascally Frenchman that 
we saved from the pirate, twenty 
years ago, tbld us that the officer 
who had charge of the brig when 
Bhe was taken by us, and who es- 
caped on shore by means of the 
boat, was named Fritz?" 

" Very well I remember," said 
Mr. Vandeveer, 

"Aye ] and from the description," 
jrejoined the captain, "he gave of 
that same Fritz, 1 believe he was 
my former mate ! I believe the ras- 
cal i% alive yet ; he could hardly be 
forty-five now ; and I thought, sin- 

fular as it may seem, that I saw the 
ang-dog rascal stealing around the 
corner of Broad and Queen streets, 
as I was standing in black Sam's 
door, the other dav." 

" Surely, my dear captain !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Vandeveer, " you 
ipust be mistaken in this! after a 
lapse of twenty years, and those 
years from the age of twenty to 
lorty in Fritz's life, there must be 
8o great a change in his appearance 
as to prevent recognition." 
. " You forget, or at any rate, don't 



take into consideration, my friend, 
the circumstances ur\der which I 
knew him. They were such as to 
impress on my memory every fea- 
ture of his soul; and let a man 
change bodily as he will, these soul- 
features, as I call them, will look 
through their bodily covering like a 
light through a lantern. I've got a 
theory on this matter : let a man's 
body be changed as it may by acci- 
dent, disease, or the beatings of the 
ocean storms, you will always know 
him if the character of his mind 
remains unaltered ; but let the know- 
ledge of vice, misfortulie, disappoint- 
ment, or the indulgence of bad pas- 
sions come to a man, and his ap- 
pearance will be so different that 
intimate friends will not know him. 
Why, I have seen a man so changed, 
in an hour by anger, love, hate, re- 
venge, joy, hope, and grief, that I 
could hardly believe him to be the 
same person. No, no ! be sure I 
am not mistaken in Fritz. Pray 
God he may not again cross my 
path ! In troubled times like these 
coming, you are sure to see men of 
his character sneaking around the 
scene of contest. * When honest 
men fall out, rogues are always sure 
to find good pickings,' that's the 
saying I believe, eh ? Eatrina !" 

" Why ? godfather, not exactly, 
I believe ; it seems according to my 
recollection something the reverse, 
at least I hope so ! But I do not see 
how the proverb, either way, will 
apply to our quarrel with the folks 
at home. I hope the right is all one 
side — " 

" Like the handle of a jug, as we 
sailors say ; so I think myself. I 
have known quarrels where not only 
the right was all on one side, bat all 
the quarrelling too. That was the 
case with rne and my last wife, 
Bernotta. I suppose Providence^ 
thought that in having three good 
wives, I had had my share of happi* 
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ness ; for Bernotta was a very dif — 
well, well! poor woman ! she's gone, 
so I will say no more about her!" 

"But, sir, as you have com- 
menced, you must give me the 
whole history of your married life ; 
was she, too, as rebellious as the 
rest ?'' 

" Well, child, as it is all for your- 
future benefit and present instruc- 
tion and amusemeVit combined, 1 
suppose I must gratify you. After 
the death of Amelia. I had no inten- 
tion of marrying again. I thought 
the fates were against me, and that 
it was a kind of tempting of Provi- 
dence, or a species of wilful murder 
for me to take to myfclf a wife. As 
I had made enough money to live 
on, and was somewhat surfeited 
with the dangers and attractions of 
a mariner's life, I determined to set- 
tle down in my native city, and per- 
haps open a little shop to give me 
some employment to prevent time 
hanging heavy on my hands. I 
went, in the meantime, to take 
lodgings with the widow Vanslop- 
sen. She owned a nice little house 
on the border of the canal, and sup- 
ported herself by taking a lodger or 
two, and on the proceeds of a small 
amount of money left her by Capt. 
Vanslopsen, an old friend of mine 
then deceased. She was a buxom 
looking woman, weighing about 
twelve stone, with a profusion of 
light brown hair, and eyes of the 
color of shoal sea-water. She was 
abundantly good-natured, \yhen I 
first went to live with her, and ex- 
cept that she lamented the loss of 
her dear Mynheer Vanslopsen a good 
deal, I found much consolation in 
her society. I became, in two or 
three months, so much accustomed 
to her conversation every evening, 
in her snug little parlor, that, if on 
any occasion she was absent when 
I returned home, I was very uneasy. 
One night when we sat talking 



together, Mrs. Vanslopsen exclaimed: 
"Ah! my dear friend, you do not 
know how much happier I have 
felt since blessed with your society. 
Never before since the death of dear 
Mynheer Vanslopsen, have I known 
what it is to have a true friend and 
companion ;" and bursting into 
tears, the heavy widow threw her- 
self into my arms, and clasped her 
own about my neck. At first I was 
embarrassed, but I pitied her deso- 
late condition, and returned her 
embrace ; and the next day, feeling 
for her confusion when she met me, 
and having become accustomed to 
her companionship, I, out of com- ^ 
passion, married her. A viery bad 
thing it was, too, for myself as well 
as her. The honeymoon was not ' 
yet at the full, when the widow be- 
gan to show herself in her true 
light as a most passionate and 
tyrannical woman. I had no peace 
of my life. I have said that her 
house stood on the banks of the 
canal. Over this jutted a sort of 
verandah, closed on every side ex- 
cept towards the water, "This pro- 
jection was sufficiently high to allow 
the towing horses of the boats to 
pass underneath it The open side 
was furnished with a railing in 
which was a little wicket opening, 
outwards from which could be let 
down a flight of steps like the side-^ 
ladder of a ship ; this was for the 
purpose of descending into the canal 
boats alongside, and the whole affair 
was a whimsy of her former hus- 
band. In this spot he used to sit 
and smoke his < pipe ; probably he 
built it for the purpose of retreating 
from his wife's fantastic humors. I 
used it for the same purpose. As I 
sat there one day, contented with 
the quiet of the spot, and meditat-. 
ing upon the unfortunate chances 
which seemed ever to attend my 
matrimonial career, Mrs. Vanslop- 
sen, or rather Mrs. Vandamme, 
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entered. I had nnhappily neglected 
to wipe my shoes before crossing; 
her snow-white floors. She was a 
very neat woman, I mnst say, and 
she now opened upon me with a 
whole broadside of abase for my 
having daied to perpetrajte so diead- 
folacrime. 

^Be qaiet) woman,'* said I calmly, 
^ one day or other these borsts of 
passion will injure yon ;" and tam- 
ing from her, I calmly resumed the 
train of my dionghts. It is said in 
the Scriptnie that a ^soft answer 
tnmeth away wrath' — it may be so 
in some instances, probably is so in 
the majority of them ; but with Mrs. 
Vanslopsen — Mrs. Vandamme, I 
mean, it certainly was different 
She never had strack me before^ bat 
my impertnrbability — that's a long 
word, meaning, child, that you can't 
be stirred ap. ' 

^ I anderstand, sir !" 

^ Well, as she could not provoke 
me by words, she snatched the long 
cherry stem of my pipe firom my 
mouth and laid it about my head 
and shoalders, with an energy that 
would have gained credit to the 
boatswain from the captain of a man- 
of-war. I am not ashamed* to 
say, that I was frightened, and re- 
treated from her rage with all expe- 
dition; but she followed op the ad- 
vantage gained, until 1 pushed 
agfunst the little wicket in the rail- 
ing. Fortunately — I mean unfor- 
tunately, it was unfastened, and I fell 
from a height of fifteen feet into 
the canal. Mrs. Vanslopsen, poor 
woman, did not soon enough let go 
her hold of my garments, and she 
fell with me. When I awoke to 
consciousness, my rescuers, the crew 
of a boat, informed me, that they had 
arrived a few moments too late to 
save my wife, and I was once more 
a widower. But sooner or later, the 
arrival of the boat would have made 
no difference, as the physicians de- 



clared « that she had died rather of 
apoplexy than of drowning. Three 
months and a half firom the time of 
my marriage, I buried my fourth 
wuie. It is twenty years ago— I have 
not married since. Poor woman! 
— had she but obeyed my command 
to restrain her passions, she might 
have been a pleasant companion for 
me to this day. But it was not so to 
be. So, my dear child, you again see 
that it was a rebellion against proper 
orders, that made me lose all my 
wives." 

^ Truly, godfather, this is the 
worst case ofall. I do not see that you 
were really to blame here, but might 
not a little soothing kindness on 
your part have been tietter than your 
cool indiBkrencer* 

" Tut ! tut! daughter, she was a 
passionate woman, that is all, and 
now I must bid you good night !" 

'^No ! no ! not yet, my dear god- 
papa ! do you not remember that we 
yet have to arrange all the particu- 
lars for our excursion to-morrow ! 

" Particulars ? not I ! a sail to 
Gregory's Inlet is not such a new ex- 
cursion for us, .as to require any sin- 
gular preparations. There's the boat 
—she is ready — there's Eatrina — 
that's you — she's ready — and there's 
the captain,as you are accustomed to 
call an old man of sixty — ^that's me — 
I'm ready. What do we want more?" 

" Why, father!" — Katrina was ac- 
customed to abbreviate the *< god- 
papa" and '^ godfather" with which 
she had learned to address her spon- 
sor, into the shorter and more affec- 
ttonate appellation of father — "Why, 
father ! to-morrow you know — ^" 

** / know — no / know nothing 
well! well! since you desire it — ^" 
said the old man more soothingly, 
as he remarked the blushing coun- 
tenance of the maiden, and thought 
of passages of life which she and 
himself alone remembered — ^"well! 
well! since you will have it so, to- 
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morrow we must fibc upon ah hour 
when the tide wiU serve us. Be you 
ready, my dear, and at ten o'clock 
come to the foot of the garden be- 
neath the quince trees at the end of 
ithe walk ; and if the sky is clear, 
there I shall most certainly be." 



CHAPTER III. 

What a bright morning was that 
which succeeded the scene we have 
just described, and whose incidents 
we have related! It was one of 
those soft days of the summer season, 
whenthe air rested upon the water 
with the same pure contact as that 
of a babe upon its pillow. A mellow 
haze filled the atmosphere, and far 
along the wooded banks of the East 
river and Long Island Sound the 
glassy wave kisse^l the white sand 
of the beach wooingly, as though it 
courted the breezes forth from theur 
leafy coverts to disport upon its un- 
ruffled bosom. 

At the foot of a long, narrow wind- 
ing and shady lane that between 
groves and orchards wound its way 
down to the North or Hudson river, 
terminating nearly where is now the 
foot of Vesey street, was lying a 
sntall pleasure boat, whose usually 
snowy sails, now dark with the dews 
which had fallen upon them over 
night, were spread forth to the first 
rays of the morning sun. The little 
flag of white with a broad blue edge, 
hung dallyingly against the ma8t,but 
ever and anon blowing out to the 
fitful breeze just " coming up with 
the sun." It displayed on its snowy 
centre the word " Katrina," for such 
was the name the tiny sloop bore. 
She had a half-deck forward, be- 
neath which was a cabin, if cabin it 
may be called, in which was barely 



sufficient room to turn around when 
in a stooping posture. This little 
space, however, contained a sleep- 
ing-place or berth on each sicje — 
while abaft on the sides of the boat, 
jutting about a foot on each side, 
were several neally arranged lockers, 
which with a longer and deeper one 
at the boat's stern, gave ample room 
for the stowage of edibles and pota- 
bles enough to keep a single man 
in food and drink on a voyage across 
the Atlantic. All these convenien- 
ces left but small space in the boat 
for the accommodation of human 
kind. But there was quite sufficient 
for the owner, our skipper Vandam- 
me, who cared, he said, for room 
for only two friends at a time; and 
the five feet by three of his lower 
deck, with its nice carpet and cush- 
ioned seats, was as ample as the most 
uneasy could wish, for that number. 
The Katrina sat deep in the water, 
and drew almost as many feet as 
boats of her apparent size nowa- 
days draw inches ; her bows were 
broad, round and swelling, her stern 
very tapering — ^in fact her shape 
much resembled that of a duck. She 
had been built, according to the or- 
ders of Captain Vandamme, more 
for safety than for speed, yet the Ka- 
trina was a remarkably fast sailer, 
and a vessel after her model which 
remains to this day in the family of 
the Vandeveers, would find much 
favor among the connoisseurs of the 
Yacht-Club. A somewhat particu- 
lar description has been given of 'Hhe 
Katrina," as, like her namesake, she 
is destined to play no inconsiderable 
part in the action of this narrative^ 
— ^but we have not said that the boat 
was painted a dark deep blue, encir- 
cled with a broad tfand of white. 

Not far from the rude quay by 
whose side our ship rides at 8.n- 
chor, and within two or three rods 
of the spot where the lane just men- 
tioned opened each way funnel-like 
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on the beach, stood on a hillock of 
8ome two acres the house of Cap- 
tain Vandamme, and, singular 
enough to relate, it was not, with all 
his severely Dutch habits and opi- 
nions, in the Dutch style atall. In 
fact it had not been erected by 
Dutchmen, but by some enterpris- 
ing New England interloper who 
had settled down here, and after 
preparing to live, and having 
everything comfortable about him, 
said unconsciously to himself in the 
words of that book which he made 
his daily study, " Soul, take thine 
ease f but then, alack ! died, leaving 
another to enjoy the benefit of his 
labors. Captain Vandamme had 
" purchased the dwelling and sur- 
rounding lands, not because he liked 
the style of the building — not he, 
there was too much of the obstinate 
blood of the Vandamnies in his 
nature for that — but it was because 
nature had done everything for the 
spot, and art had not Interfered 
with her doings. The house was 
overshadowed by tall chestnut and 
hickory trees, the growth of centu- 
ries, and in front a natural terrace 
stretched down to the beach, from 
which it was separated only by a 
Iqw fence of narrow boards painted 
white. In place of the usual gate, 
a pretty railed stile formed the 
means of ingress and egress from 
and to the beach, and was for a 
long time the subject of the skip- 
per's unqualified disapprobation ; 
until one day his god-daughter sug- 
gested how much easier it is to 
climb a stile than to shut a gate 
twenty times a day after as many 
careless people. The old man saw 
the truth of th^ observation, and the 
Btile grew in favor. 

The house itself was two stories 
in height, with low rooms. Its roof 
in front was narrow, and with an 
inclination of but a few degrees, but 
behind it steeply sloped at a much 



greater angle till within four or five 
feet of the ground. Beneath this roof 
on the ground floor were four rooms, 
besides a small anteroom or hall 
as the people of that time called it, 
into which opened the principal front 
door, and from which wound up in 
a very compact manner, the stair- 
case leading to the guest-chambers. 
There was first the long low kitch- 
en, which extended under the slop- 
ing roof aforementioned almost from 
one end to the other, but a partition 
at about three fourths of its length 
cut oJflf enough of it for a bed-room. 
This kitchen was warmed by a 
huge fire-place, in which half a doz«n 
men might have stood upright, hol- 
lowed out of a vast chimney stand- 
ing in the centre of the house, and 
made of a truly pyramidal strength 
and size-^'taking up, in fact, as 
much room as half a score of mo- 
dern chimneys. On the right of this 
was a large apartment, which had 
three windows looking down the bay 
of New York, and two commanding 
a prospect of the river and the oppo- 
site shore ; this was the captain's 
usual sitting room, and was orna- 
mented in a style and so furnished 
as to suit his long acquired nautical 
tastes. In one corner of the room 
stood a dark mahogany sideboard 
richly decked and loaded with well- 
filled cut-glass decanters and silver 
plate. Over it were suspended 
pipes of every possible national 
fashion, and two or three fancifully 
ornamented tobacco-pouches, swell- 
ing-out with fine cut, coarse cut 
and chopped, or what we should in 
these days call perhaps by the 
more euphonious names of Turkish 
Scafarlatti and Canaster. An odd- 
looking secretary stood in another 
corner of the apartment by the side 
of the fire-place, and behind the door, 
on a tripedal stand of black walnut, 
was a Dutch liquor-case made of 
dark oak wood, bound and inlaid 
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with polished brass. This always 
X remained open, disclosing six quart 
Li square bottles richly gilt in fantastic 
c figures, six smaller bottles of the 
1 same shape and appearance, two 
;< wine-glasses fitted into a flannel- 
i lined box, and one large tumbler so 
; heavily gilded that none of the glass 
c of which it was made could be seen. 
It was evident that the skipper was 
fond of creature comforts, but no- 
body in those days considered love 
of these in any way a criminal 
fondness. Then gentlemen got 
drunk, and those beneath them imi- 
tated their follies, without either 
accusing the other of wrong-doing; 
and hurried themselves into their 
graves, ignorant it would seem of 
their suicidal indulgences. But 
"«0M5 avons change tout cela,^^ diud 
he who sins now does it with his 
eyes open to the consequences, and 

Jinking from his own forewarned 
aults, receives from society no con- 
solation but " We told you so." But 
.alas, the skipper mixed his Hol- 
lands, Jamaica and whiskey at 
night, and wooed back an appetite 
in the morning with a glass of West 
India shrub from the big-bellied 
bottle in the top drawer on the left- 
hand side of his sideboard, totally 
ignorant that he was transgressing all 
the laws of temperance and sobriety. 
About the walls of the room hung 
various rude pictures and engrav- 
ings of ships, battles and sea-fights, 
interspersed here and there with pis- 
tols, sabres, shell flowers, ostrich 
eggs, and strange looking corals and 
sea plants, fitting adornments of a 
mermaid's cave ; and over the man- 
tel stood a model, full-rigged and 
sails set, of his favorite ship, the 
Schonheit Katrina. 

On the other side of the entrance 
was " the best room " — a solemn 
looking apartment, around the sides 
of which were arranged some twenty 
high backed black oak chairs cover- 



ed with horsehair. A sofa of the 
same material stood at one end 
of the room, and opposite it hung 
a small plate-glass mirror with a 
curiously • constructed frame full 
of gilt chains strung with small 
golden balls, suspended from peak 
to peak of Tower-of-Babel-resem- 
bling pinnacles — a most, elaborate 
piece of workmanship, indeed, cost- 
ing its owner a pretty sum. Over 
the sofa, too, was another mirror, 
circularin its form, whose frame sup- 
ported on each side a candelabrum, 
which, reflecting its lights upon the 
convexity of the mirror, illuminated 
the apartment on grand occasions. 
One reading this description will 
get a clear enough idea of the kind 
of house in which our friend Captain 
Vandamme resided — that is suffi- 
ciently so for the purposes of this 
narration. It had its convenient out- 
houses and offices, stables, barns, 
kitchen-garden, home-lot, and all the 
usual New England conveniencies. 
But the orchard, extending far back 
of the house, down the hill, we have 
forgotten to mention. Planted in 
quincunx, the trees met at the top in 
arches, making shady walks in every 
direction, whose grassy carpet was 
kept smooth, even and luxuriant by 
the nibblings of a few sheep who 
found beneath the trees their pasture. 

On the morning after the visit of 
the captain to Mr. Vandeveer's, 
and the conversation just related, 
the old seaman was seated before 
the window of his parlor, looking 
out, now upon the river, and now 
up the road by which he expected 
the arrival of Katrina. 

" She is very late this morning," 
said he to himself. " Half an hour 
behind her time. Quite unusual for 
her. She's always punctual to the 
hour, like the shadow on the sun- 
dial in the garden. I'm afraid some- 
thing has happened that is wrong. 
Besiaes, we shall lose the tide 
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through the Grate — that's important ! 
but I've a quarter of an hour yet," 
he added, taking out a huge watch, 
shaped like a cheesecake — ^ and 
there she comes in time.^ And in- 
deed, Katrina, mounted on a spirited 
horse, was advancing down the lane, 
attended, at a respectful distance, by 
a servant, also on horseback. 

"My dear godfather," cried the 
maiden, as she reined in her palfrey 
by the stile towards which the skip- 
per had hastened; "I am sorry to 
have detained you, but since we 
saw yoii last night, my father has 
decided that no time is to be lost in 
removing to the Inlet We received 
last night a letter irom Ethel ; she is 
there already We propose that you 
should extend our sail to-day to the 
Inlet, and to-morrow they all intend 
to follow us in the sloop." 

" Is it so, my child? I am glad to 
hear it," said the old man, smilingly. 
« We've a beautiful day for our sail 
up the river, and I'm pleased to 
lengthen it, and better pleased to 
know that you are to be placed in 
safety. Don't cotne in unless you 
wish. I'm all ready ; I only want 
to tell Nanny I shall not be back 
until to-morrow. I'll be with you 
in a moment." 

Katrina alighted from her seat, 
and stood upon the stile, gazing out 
upon the broad, blue, beautiful bo- 
som of the river ; while her com- 
plexion, heightened in color by the 
ride, her eyes sparkling with health 
and cheerfulness, her dark, thick, 
glossy >curls, stealing from under her 
riding-cap of beaver, and swaying 
to the gentle breeze that strayed 
among them, and the smile of a hap- 

Ey heart resting upon her lips, gave 
er a charm so purely mortal, that 
humanity, looking on her, would 
have ceased to wonder that in the 
early times, angels left their heaven- 
ly homes, to do homage to earth's 
aaoghters. Ah! reader; you did 



not know Katrina, or you could 
well account for that last rhapsodi- 
cal sentence, nor be amazed that our 
!^ood captain, as he looked upon her, 
brgot for a moment the relationship 
in which he stood to her, and wish* 
ed, for her sake, that he was young 
again. 'Twas a flash of the fires of 
a sinking sun, illumining the sky it 
had left — seen but a ihoment, and 
gone for ever! Why should we 
ever grow old ? Without being so 
unreasonable as to ask for eternal 
youth, or the philosopher's stone— 
and who would have the last without 
the first, in this world ? — ^is it not 
pitiable that even the short span al- 
lotted us should be a mingled web, 
inwoven with disease, disappoint- 
ment, lost hopes, and the innumera- 
ble ills that flesh is heir to ? Might 
we not, at least, hope that the three- 
score and ten of years should be all 
the 'best of their kind ? 

The skipper soon returned, and 
with all the gallantry of the chivalric 
youth of the times, escorted Katrina 
down to the river-side, and saw her 
safely seated in the boat The servant 
who accompanied her, brought down 
a small package, which was buckled 
to the saddle of his horse; and 
having received his young mistress's 
messages for her parents, and when 
the captain gave the command, cast 
off the painter that held the little 
boat to the wharf, mounted his own, 
and leading the horse of Katrina, 
was quickly out of sight 

Meanwhile " The Katrina," feel- 
ing the breeze that, coming from the 
north-west, blew more and more 
strongly across the waters, dashed 
out into the river's wide expanse, 
and pleasantly leaning to its force, 
soon made the waves ripple, sparkle, 
and foam soundingly under her 
bows as she sprang on. Captain 
Vandamme smiled as he saw how 
the pretty craft felt this force ; and 
Katrina, eaBting her eyes first 
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anxiously upon his face, and seeing 
there nothing to alarm her, looked 
joyously around, and then gave one 
of those little exulting laughs to 
which everybody is inclined, when, 
under the influences of nature, and 
with a full view of the broad do- 
mains whercion she exercises them, 
one knows that he can control and 
guide those powers, which, without 
the knowledge man exercises, might 
be used to his destruction. 

In a few moments the little vessel 
passed round the point and came 
opposite the fort, but sweeping down 
somewhat with the tide, passed 
within gunshot of the frigate lying 
at anchor in the stream. The little 
blue and white flag was still flying 
at the masthead of the boat, and 
streamed out smoothly in the breeze. 

" How beautiful the frigate looks 



quick, dear, we shall have a can- 
non-shot next I" 

" What, godfather !" said Katrina^ 
astonished, ^' you do not mean that 
a mere pleasure-boat like ours ia. 
required to veil its flag to a king's 
ship? I knew there was such ao 
order for our merchantmen, but a 
boat like this — it is absurd !" 

<^ Absurd as it is, child, it's too 
true ; and despicable tyranny it is to 
be sure, but hasten, or they fire !" 

" I shall not do so, sir — I will not 
submit— I am an American and a 
rebel, you know, I can't strike my 
own colors," said she, pointing to 
the blue letters of her own name 
saucily waving above, and the arch 
smile with which she first spoke 
settled, as she thought of the conse* 
quences, into a look of quiet deter* 
mination. . 



upon the water," said Katrina. "One I "Katrina!" said the old man, 



can understand as she rests there so 
placidly why the poets should com- 
pare her to a swan on a lake — so 
gracefully she bends to the slight 
swell. But, ah, godfather, when 
we think that she contains within her 
* wooden walls * such a vault of 
destruction, and that, peaceful and 
beautiful as she Jooks, she is but a 
horrid engine of destruction, which 
may soon be used against our coun- 
trymen, I confess I can gaze upon 
her with no pleasure. What's that ?" 
she suddenly exclaimed, as a light 
wreath of smoke curled from the 
frigate's deck and the report of a 
musket was heard. 

" Nothing but a musket-ball sent 
after us," said the captain, coolly. 
" I forgot the flag was hoisted — 
what petty tyranny ! could they not 
see there was a lady in the boat ? 
But we must submit — I can't leave 
the helm, child, nor the sheet ; go, 
you've done it before — haul down 
our colors, it's no disgrace to yield 
to a frigate — particularly as. we've 
no guns, and are only Ao^-manned*— 



alarmed, " for my sake, for your 
parents' sake, I command you I" 
But the words were hardly spoken, 
before was heard the loud report of 
a cannon, whose shot, striking the 
water near them, ricochetted, and 
o'ertopping the boat in fearful prox- 
imity, fell into the water beyond it 
and sank for ever. Katrina's cheek 
blanched, but she sat firm and spoke 
not. 

" Fire away and be d — d, saving 
your presence, my child," said the 
old man, who even when his blood 
was up did not forget his politeness. 
" Fire away ! but you won't make a 
prize of us to-day, at least." 

" The Katrina " was by this time 
well round the Battery, and with 
wind and tide in her favor swept by 
the Whitehall dock, and before an- 
other gun could be brought to bear, 
if the frigate's people desired it, 
which, perhaps, they did not, was 
safe under the eastern shore of the 
island, holding on her course. 

"Why, Katrina!" said the old 
man, " you astonish me-— yes, fright- 
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ened me, too — more than the shot 
did. Who would have thought you 
such a perfect fire-eater — you ought 
to be made an admiral — that is " he 
added mutteringly, "if they ever 
make she-admirals, and I don't 
know why they should not, of 
women like her. It makes me love 
you belter than ever !" 

« Ah, sir !" said Katrina, « I don't 
believe I felt much courage ; but I 
thought what an insult such a hom- 
age was to my countrymen, and I 
could not bend to their haughty 
requirements !" 

" Kalrina, Katrina — take care. I 
shall become as much a rebel as 
yourself — I do not think they will 
send a boat for us, but let them — 
a stern chase is a long one, and 
the breeze fairer than ever — and 
see, yonder lumberman struggling 
againstthe tide; there goes his anchor; 
she stretches her cable as a vicious 
horse would a halter, pulling and 
pulling — but there is good holding 
ground in the Wallabout ; she's fast 
enough now — ^there's some of our 
Indian friends, too, in their canoes, 
observe how close in shore they 
keep to avoid the tide's strength. 
Ah, well, now I look again, they are 
spearing crabs. I wonder why the 
fools don't make nets — a spear spoils 
them entirely for boiling. Yes, I 
know they always roast them on the 
embers. And, see now, child, what 
a fine wind we have, we shall be at 
the Inlet by three o'clock. How 
beautifully the stream stretches away 
on each .side here, — on such a day 
as this, not a finer sight in the world 
than we see here, and there — there 
comes the island out of this soft 
mist. Shall we take the north or 
south passage?" 

" The south, godfather, I think 
the pleasantest — and with thia tide.'^ 

" Oh ! oh, I understand, the tide 
of your afiections— -but don't blush, 
child, or I shall be offended with 



myself. Only look at those por- 
poises, coming to windward, too — 
pleasant as it is, we shall have a 
storm, Kale — notto-day, though don't 
look frightened — to-morrow or next 
day will be soon enough." 

" I hope not to-morrow, sir ; in that 
case I shall not see my father and 
mother and Bernard. To-morrow 
they leave, and if it should storm in 
this dreadful passage of Hellgate 
what might not happen to them. It 
is the only thing that detracts from 
the pleasure of the sail," 

" Tut, tut! child, there is no dan- 
ger. My mate Von Bloscom, no! 
it was Snypenhausen used to say 
it was very different from a woman!" 

" Well, certainly, I should think 
so !" said Kate amazedly, 

« What did he mean ?" 

". Why, he used to say that it dif- 
fered from a pretty smiling woman 
in this, that it is not half so danger- 
ous as it appears to be, whereas the 
rude fellow used to say, a woman 
is much more so ?" « 

" Dangerous ! what could he 
mean ? Is it dangerous to love ?" 

" Sometimes !" said the captain 
drily, as he put the helm up to come 
about. " Look out for your beaver, 
dear!" . 

Kate hastily and gracefully bowed 
her pretty head to avoid the yard as 
it swept over, and on raising her 
eyes again found that, in so doing, 
she had unconsiously returned the 
salute of a young man, who, in a 
i)oat at a short distance, till then 
hidden from her eyes by the sail, 
was apparently pursuing the same 
course with themselves, and had 
just bent in courtesy to herself at 
the moment. The maiden blushed, 
and the youth looked embarrasseds 
for the boats were within a few 
yards of each other, and the expres- 
sions of faces could be easily dis- 
cerned by the occupants of each. 

« Hilloa ! Wilton I boat ahoy !" 
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shouted Vandamme to the occupant 
of the consort skiff, for it was little 
else. 

" Good morning ! Miss Vande- 
veer," said Wilton, touching his hat 
with his left hand, while with the 
right, around the wrist of which was 
twisted the sheet rope of his three 
square yards of sail, he skilfully 
managed the tiller. " A lovely day 
and a fine breeze ; a fortunate day, 
too, for me, inasmuch as I again 
•have the pleasure of meeting you." 

" I hope, sir !" said the musical 
voice of Kate, more melodious still 
across the water — " I hope, sir, you 
may be more fortunate than the last 
time I met you, when I myself com- 
manded this craft." 

" Ah, my daughter !" cried the 
Captain Vandamme, to the blushing 
Katrina, *' that was, indeed, a rich 
scene." 

Wilton brought his boat a little 
nearer alongside the Katrina, and 
the maiden frowned smilingly on her 
old friend. But he heeded neither 
frowns nor head-shakings, but con- 
tinued: << There I sat, amidships, 
just where you sit now; I wa-? 
smoking till I was in a real cloud ; 
and where I sit now, you stood then 
with the tiller in your hand, and the 
wind cpming right aft, blowing the 
curls about yoar cheeks, making 
them seem as if they were trying to 
get a kiss from your rosy lips, or to 
close your too dangerous eyes, lest 
they should do some dreadful harm 
to the mermen down below there." 

" Why, my dear godfather !" 
cried Katrina, blushing now pain- 
fully as she cast a moment's glance 
on the eager countenance of Wil- 
ton ; " now you are really too poeti- 
cal : nobody will ever believe that?" 
That was a coquettish speech, and 
Kafrina was a bit of a coquet, but it 
told ; for Wilton answered in a low 
but distinct tone, " I do, Miss Van- 
deveer !" 

3 



" Well, Katrina !" resumed the old 
skipper, laughing, '^ haven't I told yoa 
thatlam always poetical when I think 
of when I was young, or look at you? 
Yes, there you stood, handsome as 
a syren, a perfect picttire, looking ' 
every way at -once, and seeing no- 
thing, like a portrait's eyes ; over the 
side stretched the boom, a flowing 
sail, nothing seen ahead, nobody on 
the look-out-— not very careless, that 
though : not many craft in Xh&^ 
seas as far up as this— -there yoa 
stood, when suddenly, I heard some 
one sing out ' boat ahoy ! there ! 
down with your helm;' but yon, 
you're a poor sailor, put it up—up 
or down, it was all Dutch to you, 
as the Yankees say, blast 'em ! and 
smack! the pretty Katrina was laid 
alongside our friend Wilton — his 
boat, I mean — our boat — that is, 
you run into him, and his little boat 
filled, and he was pitched overboard. 
However, his craft is made of cork, 
and he is a turtle, can sleep on the 
water without drowning, carnivorous^ 
I believe they call it — can live both 
on land and in the water, like a hip- 
po-poth-a-mouse. He fished him- 
self out, and made as many apolo- 
gies as if he had done it himself. 
Hi Ho, Wilton !'• cried the skipper, 
suddenly, for during this time they 
had been running side by side with 
a stiff breeze towards the southeib 
shore, and both were too much en- 
gaged, the one in listening and the 
other in talking, to mind what they 
were about " Hillo, sir ! look out, 
or you are ashore ; down with your 
helm, look sharp, Kate" — and in an 
instant his little vessel was rouad 
on the other tack ; but the command 
came too late for Wilton, he had 
been too much pre-occupied to think 
what he was .about — excuse him, 
reader, there was a lady in the case— 
and his frail craft ran high and dry 
upon the rock, mid- way the channel, 
staving a hole through her thin planli^, 
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when she instantly filled and went 
down by the stern, leaving her bow 
on the rock. Kale, who saw this, 
for she was watching anxiously, 
screamed a little ladylike scream, 
as in duty bound; but with one 
inmp, Wilton was on the rock, and 
in safety. 

The old captain immediately came 
about, and with a little skiU soon 
brought his manageable boat along 
the bluff side of the rock opposite 
that on which Wilton had struck. 
The youth stood there looking so 
inuch the picture of despair, that 
|>oth the old man and maiden won- 
dered he could be so much affected 
|>y so slight a loss as that of his 
))oat. 

^ " I truly condole with you," said 
the lady, " on your misfortune ! Our 
companionship really seems, indeed, 
to bring you ill luck." 

" Yes, yes ! cried the "captain, 
** you'd hardly do to sail- in company 
with her for life. — sure to be wrecked 
on some shoal or other, for life's sea 
is full of them, as the chaplain used 
to say when I was down on the 
Spanish Main. But is your boat 
atove so as to be useless ?" 

« Three planks gone ! a hole big 
enough to drown through. But 
that is not what I care for — the loss 
of the boat — ^I was not on a mere 

! pleasure excursion. Important af- 
iairs require that I should be thirty 
miles up the Sound to-night, at any 
«ate. It is a matter of life and death 
to many !" 
« On service ?" 

** On service, sir ; I hope I may 
aafely say so to you, sir? — ^tbe ser- 
vice of the colonies ?" 

** You may to Kalrina, at any 
rate," said the captain ; '< she is with 
you heart and soul !" 

The young man looked at Ka- 

trina with an inquiring smile, and 

met a smile modest and demure, in 

' return ; for she, toO| nnderstood the 



captain's unmeant double expres- 
sion, while she said :-— 

" We ourselves, Mr. Wilton, are 
bound to Gregory's Inlet, which 
cannot be far from the spot you wish 
to reach.'' 

"But five miles, Miss Vande- 
veer ; I know the spot, if I could ex- 
pect to be so happy — " 

" Well, well ! jump in, sir," 
shouted the impatient old skipper ; 
and the youth waited no second in- 
vitation other than an inviting glanca 
from the maiden's eye. In ten 
minutes from the time of the cata- 
strophe, tjj^e Katrina was again flying 
before the wind, leaving the wrecked 
skiff to float off with the next tide, 
and drift where the currents and 
winds should carry it. 

Katrina's first meeting with Wil- 
ton had been under such circum: 
stances, and those were substantially 
as Capt Vandamme had described 
them, that they were already better 
acquainted than they would have 
been, had they met a dozen times in 
a drawing-room, or danced as 
many cotillions, minuets and contre- 
danses as etiquette wonld allow in 
the same number of meetings. There 
is nothing so well calculated to melt 
down the absurd starch . of eonven- 
tional manners, as being thrown 
with strangers into such dangerous 
or difficult positions. Yon know, 
in such cases, more of a man or 
a woman in half an hour, than under 
ordinary circumstances in a lifetime. 
They both, therefore, were quite, at 
their ease, and entered into conver- 
sation without enfibarrassment, and 
frankly. 

" I think you said, Mr. Wilton, 
you were on the service of the colo- 
nies ; has anything new transpired 
that may with propriety be men- 
tioned ?" asked Katrina. "I know 
that the whole country is in ferment 
and agitation, but I have heard of 
nothing especial of late l^ . 
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? " To-morrow," said Wilton, his 
whole face lighting up with a proud 
* smile, "to-morrow the whole 
^ country will ring with it. A great 
" battle has been fought :— the hastily 
gathered farmers of New England, 
> with the veterans of the battles of 
I the mother-land, — and though tor- 
rents of blood were shed, the veterans 
! were not victorious." 
' " And were you present, Mr. 
Wilton ?" 

" That honor was denied me ! 
My life has been that of a sailor— 
the authorities had need of my ser- 
vices in another quarter, and I gave 
them ; for that reason I am here." 

" But you know the particulars of 
the fight ?" 

" Not clearly ! Breed's and Copp's 
Hills, two eminences near Boston, 
were fortified by some two thousand 
of our friends. A small redoubt 
was thrown up during the night, and 
next morning, rail fences, new- 
mown grass, and earth, formed the 
defences. As soon as tl^e ships of 
war and floating batteries perceived 
them, they opened a heavy fire on 
the redoubts, and a little after noon, 
landed five thousand men with six 
field-pieces, and advanced to the at- 
tack. Our friends waited until they 
were within half-musket shot, and 
then the attacking colurnns fled. 
A second time, while Charlestown 
was in flames, they advanced, and 
they were again repulsed. A third 
time, while their artillery enfiladed 
the redoubt which was turned on the 
left, they advanced. Our friends, 
without ammunition, resisted with 
clubbed muskets, bayonets, and 
stones, but were compelled to re- 
treat, leaving over a hundred of their 
number on the battle-field, among 
whom was unfortunately, my friend. 
Dr. Warren, who commanded, — ^but 
ten times that number of the enemy 
died to avenge them !" 
^ Can this be possible !" asked the 



captain, amazed ; " British regulars 
repulsed by provincial militia t 
Who could have thought it ! Why, 
you colonists will be more exacting 
and rebeUious than ever! This 
will be the commencement of a 
long and bloody war, I had 
expected — I regret it But as for 
me, I am without a home, and 
without a country — ^too old to fight 
— hardly able to look on unmoved. 
Well, we shall see !" 

" How horrible is war P' ex- 
claimed Katrina ; <' and this is to bo 
more horrible than others — ^brother 
against brother — son against father ! 
I tremble with fear ! I look for- 
ward with dismay!" 

" Ter Teufel ! Would you be- 
lieve it now? The girl that made 
that speech, exposed an old man's 
life and her own to a broadside from 
a frigate, rather than strike her co- 
lors. We had a narrow escape this 
morning, and she no more blenched 
than if she had been made of marr 
ble, though it must be confessed 
that she looked more like marble 
than flesh and blood," — and the old 
man proceeded to relate the occur- 
rences of the morning, and their 
evasion of the danger. 

" How fortunate an escape," cried 
Wilton, "and," said he, earnesfly, 
and solemnly, " God be thanked, 
that no harm reached you! But 
how degrading it is, that any of our 
countrymen are willing to submit 
to such tyranny. Strong as we are, 
yet our rights are not unanimously 
supported by the people. All along 
the coast on which we are sailing, 
there are men to be found who suc- 
cumb unresistingly to their oppres- 
sors, and are ready to join willingly 
with them in acts of tyranny, cru- 
elty, and unkindness towards their 
brethren. But they will meet with 
their reward, for God will show the 
rights One of the inscriptions, Miss 
'^^ndeyeer, on the' banner of a 
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company of militia at the battle of 
Which 1 have spoken, was « God fa- 
vor the Right,' and he will P* 

" I believe il !" said Katrina, fer- 
vently. 

"Tut! tut! You are talking 
treason," interrupted Capt Van- 
damme ; ** as for me, I think with 
our great Frederick, that *God is 
always on the side of the strongest 
Brmies.' Take the helm, Mr. Wil- 
ton ; I am beginning to feel hungry, 
and must see what Nanny has for 
'tis in the lockers. This sedt air has 
In fine effect on the appetite, as I 
dare say you know.*' 

**Yes, sir!" said Wilton, as he 
obeyed the old man's request ; 
'^ it makes food as savory as salt it- 
self." 

Captain Vandamme, first raising 
two falling leaves or lids, which, 
one on each side of the boat from 
a hinge at one end of the lids, fell 
over the lockers, joined them in the 
centre by a pair of hooks and staples, 
covered them with an oil-cloth pur- 

Eosely made to fit the temporary ta- 
le, and then proceeded to draw 
from his stores his edibles and co- 
mestibles. There was a pair of 
roasted partridges, some exquisite 
sandwiches made of very thin slices 
of buttered bread, enclosing cuts of 
cold turkey, an invention of the 
captain's own by the way, a basket 
of fine pears, and a bottie of wine. 

"There, Wilton," said he, "not 
exactly seaman's fare, but eatable, 
at any rate, if not nourishing ; there, 
take a turn with that rope around 
the tiller, and we will dine. Don't 
be afraid, there are no rocks here ; 
wind fair and easy ; we shall do 
well enough !" 

And so they did. The partridges 
tlisappcared and the sandwiches, 
and as the fresh breeze had made 
Katrina really hungry, she took 
quite an unheroine-like part in the 
dinner/ 



"Fill your glass, Wilton," said 
the captain. "Here's the King, 
God bless him!" The captain 
smiled as he gave the toast, but Ka- 
trina and Wilton drank it, the latter 
adding, however, as he did so— - 
" Amen, and make him see the error 
of his ways." 

" Amen !" said Katrina, laughing, 
"and the colonies, may He bless 
them."' 

A glass or two more for the gen- 
tiemen, and the remnants of the 
dinner were removed, the lockers 
closed, the table suffered to fall, and 
once more the littie space in which 
they sat was clear. 

" There ! there is the dear old 
spotP' exclaimed Kate, joyfully. 
" I see the chimneys peeping above 
the trees, and in a few moments we 
shall catch a glimpse of the house 
itself, between them." 

"I remember Gregory's Inlet 
well, Miss Vandeveer. Some lea 
years or so, ago, before your father 
purchased it, a dear friend of my fa* 
ther's dwelt there. I know all its 
halls and chambers, and out-of-the> 
way places, as well as if it were 
my own T 

" Then, doubfless, Mr. Wilton, 
you know it better than I do ; for 
as many summers as I have spent 
there, I do not think I have explored 
one-half its numerous rooms. But 
see, now, through the grove we have 
the finest view of it by this ap- 
proach !" 

The mansion at which our voya- 
gers were looking was within five 
or twice five hours' sail of the goodly 
city of Gotham ; the time taken to 
reach it depended entirely upon the 
wind, waves, and weather. Mr. 
Vandeveer had a slave whose name 
was Jogal, and who was of the 
Caffre tribe. Jogal bad been 
brought to America while yet 
young, but he still, though some- 
what educated} retained ail the pe- 
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culiarities of his people. Captain 
Vandamrae asked Jogal, on the 
occasion of his departure on his 
jfirst excursion to Gregory's Inlet — 

" How long does it take to get 
there, Jogal ?" 

" Why, massa Daramy have 
plenty thing carry^— row alone — take 
two days; have four men, carry 
nothing — men row fass,] take half 
day. Massa Dammy go in boat — 
Missy Katrina boatr-^t5te no time !" 

The mafasion stood, at the time 
whereof we speak, on the right bank 
of a little inlet stretching up from the 
waters of Long Island Sound. It 
was a substantial-looking building, 
and thanks to the faithfulness of its 
builders, it stands there still. Its 
walls were constructed of yellow 
brick, its roof covered with red earth- 
en glazed tiles, its window-frames 
were of stone, the sashes of lead, 
with panes of glass so small and 
thick, that a bullet from a musket 
would hardly have broken one of 
the green transparencies. The house 
was built in the form of a cross with 
equ£^ arms ; in .the centre was a low 
dome, or skylight. It contained 
many low-ceiled rooms, pleasant and 
well appointed — ^full of furniture and 
bomfort. The principal apartment, 
in which Mr. Vandeveer delighted 
to sit, smoking his meerschaum and 
conversing with his friends, com- 
manded a fine view of the Sound — 
not only immediately in front, but 
(as the mansion stood on a kind of 
promontory) far up and down on 
either^ side. Everything in this 
apartment, indeed in the whole 
house and in the grounds around it, 
bespoke their possessor a man of 
solid wealih and good taste. The 
4iarrow inlet which ran up on the 
eastern side of the promontory, was 
B deep, still stream, with high, bluff 
banks, which descended so sheerly 
Into the water, that a vessel being 
'moored alongside, you might almost 



from the top of the bank drop a peb- 
ble perpendicularly on her deck* 
These were skirted and fringed with 
a dense thicket of cedar bushes, of 
six or eight feet in height. Within 
this thicket, which ran entirely 
around the high tongue of land, was 
a level, open space, of some twelve 
or fifteen acres in extent, in the cen- 
tre of which stood the dwelling. Be- 
hind these, where the promontory 
joined, by a narrow neck some three 
hundred yards in width, the main 
land,--^tood a large barn, or rather 
two barns, connected in their upper 
stories by a covered bridge or pas- 
sage way over an arched gateway, 
which was furnished with huge gates 
of wood covered with sheets of iron, 
which, when closed, formed with the 
two barns, an effectual barrier to all 
comers, and shut out the house andt 
grounds from the country behindt 
them. Mr. Vandeveer used to say 
that, with his barns and cellars pro- 
perly filled, and his family and half 
a dozen friends around him, he 
could shut his gates, and live regard- 
less of the world without, for a pe- 
riod twice as long asthatof thesiege 
of Troy ! Two or three boats were 
in his boat-house; and with these 
among the rocks which (except in 
one narrow channel that led to the 
inlet) surrounded the spot, were tcf 
be caught the finest fish in abun- 
dance. Among the rocks were blacl^ 
fish, blue fish, lobsters, and the red 
bearded oyster, that loves the deep 
water. On the western side of the 
promontory, among the sedges and 
sea-weeds, every year brought escal- 
lops and crabs ; along the edge of 
muddy flats, were to be had, for the 
digging, soft and hard clams. Lob- 
sters were taken in the deep waters^ 
and in the cold, moonlight nights of 
the spring, the delicate frost-fish 
might be taken in the inlet — afford- 
ing almost as much sport as the trout 
'of the fresh water streams. To- 
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wards the west, on the main shore, 
which at that time lay wild and un- 
cultivated — were groves, and fields, 
and forest, where, through every 
variety of cover, might have been 
pursued the various kinds of small- 
er game ; and, now and then, a deer 
started from some leafy covert, to 
tempt the eager and untiring hunter. 

In fact, Gregory's Inlet— for so 
was named the residence of Mr. 
Vanderveer— and the country 
around it, was ^a spot where one 
could spend the tedious hours of 
life, without a sigh for the fashion- 
able follies and fascinations of a 
city home, where nature, in all her 
charms of air, ^ earth, and ocean, 
could be enjoyed and adored ; with 
never a thought or wish to desert 
her shrine for any of those which 
man has raised for the children of 
men to bend before. 

It was late in the day when the 
Katrina, with her passengers, arrived 
at this spot; where the maiden of 
that name was delightedly wel- 
comed by her friend and cousin, 
Ethel Grosvenor, A gendeman of 
some twenty-two or three years, in 
a military undress uniform, was 
somewhat blushingly introduced to 
Katrina, by her friend. This gentle- 
man, with eager pleasure, shook 
heartily the hand of Wilton. 
. " A happy surprise, my dear Mar- 
low," said he. 

" And I," said Marlow, " am truly 
clad to meet you ; but I thought you 
nve hundred miles hence." 

Making their excuses to the ladies 
•—-who, by the way, were too busily 
engaged in a mutual relation of all 
that had happened for the last six 
months, during which they had not 
once met — the two young men en- 
tered into an earnest consultation to- 
jgether. Shordy after, they bade 
adieu to their fair friends ; Jogal 
brought up their horses, and mount- 
ing them, they took their rapid way 



through the heavy gateway leading 
into the.back country. Jogal closed 
the gates after them, and stooping to 
pick up the pieces of money they 
had tossed to him, exclaimed — 

" Them's your real sort ; them's 
gen'Umen !" 



;CHAPTEB1V. 

Thrive years have passed away. 
Another spring has smiled and co- 
quetted with the ardent god of day, 
yielded to its genial influence, wept 
soft showers o'er her faded virgin 
beauty, and is now the full bloom- 
ing, teeming, merry, matron sum- 
mer. Mr. Vandeveer still resides, 
as he has done through that whole 
period, at Gregory's Inlet. The 
grounds, and groves, and waves 
around present the same unchanged 
look of beauty as when visited by 
Katrina for the first time, three years 
ago, when she met "Wilton. Every- 
thing here speaks of peace, and 
rural quiet and happiness ; but over 
the wide land, what deeds of death, 
blood, rapine, and treachery, and 
fiendish cruelly, have been wrought! 
Desolation, and destruction, and 
death, have placed their iron hands 
on the fairest spots of a happy coun- 
try, and when their palms were re- 
moved, nothing of what had been, 
was seen, — nothing but the impress 
of their demoniac grasp. But around 
Gregory's Inlet the country was as 
sweet and joyous, as ever and with- 
in its walls, all was contentment and 
happiness. True, even there the icy 
finger of death had marked one for 
his own. The wife of Oloff had 
been taken from him, but the sods 
upon her breast were green and thick 
with time; the earth torn open to 
receive her body, had closed its 
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wound, and smiled again, and 
wounded hearts again smiled with 
it Man grieves not long. It is 
selfish to hope to be lamented, but 
were it not, we might hope in vain 
that our dearest friends should wear 
for us the willow, until its leaves 
were faded : — the world is made for 
the; living, what have we to do with 
the dead ? The world mourns not 
for the generation that trod the earth 
half a century ago, and posterity, 
fifty years hence, will revenge that 
generation's wrong on us, by treating 
our memory with the like contempt. 
And yet, while we know it is inevi- 
table, how terrible is the thought, 
tbat as certainly as that the flowers 
that bloom to-day and die, for an- 
other gay, bright, frail host to fill 
their places, so surely must we grow 
old, and be pushed from the seats 
we occupy to make room for others. 
It is an old story. True ; would that 
like many old stories, it were as 
pleasant as they, to be repeated ! It 
is good to think of this truth, very 
good, if so thinking, we are in any 
wise weaned from our attachment 
to this present life, so that when the 
last ties which hold us here are rent, 
the pain of that rending shall not 
be greater than we can bear. Time, 
how short is it ! The bed of death 
where last we saw the fleeting spirit 
leave its mortal tenement, we had 
almost forgotten it; call it to mind 
and the scene is but as one of yester- 
day, fresh in all its terrible coloring. 
It was a long time ago, says recol- 
lection; it is here, says reflection ! 

Captain Vandeveer, with all his 
love for his fair god-daughter, had 
found his desire for society and the 
busy bustle of life too strong for him 
to spend his time at the inlet, and 
except an occasional monthly visit, 
resided in the city with his old 
housekeeper. Gregory's Inlet was 
a sort of neutral ground, where, 
from time to time, officers from both 



the armies met in mutual forbeaf^ 
ance, for the sake of enjoying the 
society of its inmates. As often as 
the duties of Wilton permitted, whea 
he was in that part of the country, 
he spent some happy tiours in the 
presence of the charming Katrina. 
Mario w found in the smiles of Miss 
Grosvenor sufficient attraction to 
bring him as often to her feet But 
repeated losses by the war, in quar«^ 
ters least expected, had made Mr. 
Vandeveer look upon the Americaa 
cause with an eye of greater disfa- 
vor than ever, and though he still 
preferred to maintain a neutrality 
undisturbed, the young Colonial 
officers saw his brow so frowningly 
meet their eyes, when they entered 
his house, that had thercS not beea 
metal more attractive than his hos- 
pitality, they had never again re- 
quired it The loss of his wife was 
another reason for the souring of 
OlofPs temper, and though he did 
not positively attribute th(U to the 
rebellion of the Colonists, he h&d 
been heard to say, that but jfor it she 
would have been still alive, inas^ 
much as he might otherwise have 
remained in the city, where no such 
disease as the fever of which she 
died was known. 

At thi% period the city of New 
York had been for some time ia 
the full possession of a British army, 
who drew their supplies in a great 
measure from the shores of Long 
Island and Connecticut, from friends 
of the Tory party who still con- 
trived, by. an outward semblance of 
favor to the Americans, to retaia 
possession of their estates, either for 
the sake of gain or because they 
were conscientiously loyal, and were 
willing or desirous to furnish such 
supplies. In the month of August,* 
of the year 1778, Mr. Vandeveer 
had received certain intimations 
through Mr. Colby, a brother of his 
deceased wife, and a merchant re- 
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siding in the city, that he could be 
no longer permitted by the represen- 
tatives of the English government 
in New York to retain with impu- 
nity his peutral position. He must 
do something to show that his heart 
was in the right place, but as the 
position of Gregory's Inlet was such 
Ihat his residence was exposed 
to destruction by the rebellious 
Biarauders, should he espouse the 
royal cause and make known his 
adherence to it openly, he was not 
feqnired to do so, but only to use his 
influence, and the favorable situa- 
tion he occupied for the purpose, to 
tause to be sent to the city such 
country produce as was wanted. 
After much hesitation, deliberation 
and pondering upon the chances of 
eventual colonial success, he had 
decided to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the British authorities, and 
ieveral times the gates that inclosed 
bis grounds,, had turned at night 
silently on their hinges, to admit 
the well-laden vehicles of the Tory 
farmers of the surrounding country, 
who, advised when their products 
would be required, rendezvoused in 
kis little park, on the steep bank of 
the inlet. In the stream close under 
the shore lay a fast-sailing sloop, 
whose hold received the commodi- 
ties as they were brought, and before 
sunrise she was well on her way to 
the city — again ! Twice, however, 
these vessels had been taken by the 
Americans, for along the shores of 
Connecticut, in every creek, inlet 
and harbor that could give them 
khelter, lurked the vigilant enemy, 
who, sallying out in their swift and 
well-manned whale boats, pulled by 
stout arms, pounced on the unlucky 
xaraft they chanced to espv loitering 
under the influence of sluggish 
winds, and when this happened, the 
carefully collected stores went to fill 
the hungry stomachs of the Ameri- 
cans. Besides these insidious priva- 



teers there were numerous smug- 
glers, who at a time when British 
goods were a rare article in the 
colonies plied by night in the same 
swift sail boats across • the sound, 
bringing various desirable goods 
from Long Island, where they had 
been landed by English vessels, to 
the Connecticut shores, whence they 
were scattered over the country. 
Woe to the unlucky craft that these 
wild fellows met in their midnight 
excursions! If she were British 
she was taken into some American 
port as a lawful prize, if American 
her course was altered to New York, 
and there sold as one equally law- 
ful. No questions were asked, and 
though these men called themselves 
privateers, they were pirates as well 
as smugglers, preying on both na- 
tions, regardless alike of the rights of 
either. The last vessel laden with 
provisions that Mr. Vandeveer had 
despatched to New York had be^n 
seized by a party of these men, who 
carried on their nefarious traffic 
across the sound at a point near 
Gregory's Inlet, and had been car- 
ried into New Haven, condemned 
and sold. What made the matter 
worse the pirates ascertained from 
the men on board by means of 
threats and blows, where she bad 
been laden and by whom. Pre- 
suming on this knowledge, the smug- 
glers had required poor Oloff', on 
pain of their disclosing to the Ameri- 
cans his treachery to their cause or 
rather his rupture of his professed 
neutrality, to lend his aid to their 
nefarious traffic, and now nightly 
Gregory's Inlet, was visited by the 
smugglers, and his barns were store- 
houses for their good^, until an op- 
portunity for removing them as they 
were wanted occurred. Oloff felt 
deeply the embarrassment and de- 
gradation of his posilion, but saw 
no way of avoiding its consequences. 
Whichever side he declared himself 
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ready to espouse and uphold, the 
results would be to him equally dis- 
astrous. By avowing himself for 
either much property was to be 
sacrificed, and to him wealth was 
health and happiness, aye, life. 

.It was on a pleasant afternoon in 
the early days of September, in the 
year 1778, that OlofF was seated be- 
neath the verandah roof that stretch- 
ed in front of his house. His pipe 
hung lazily from his mouth, and the 
smoke curled up in delicate unheeded 
wreaths, seen, like the smile of me- 
lancholy, a moment, and then van- 
ishing for ever. One would have 
thought, seeing him as he sat, that 
there was but little necessity for the 
frown that hung on his brow, and 
the look of earnest and dissatisfied 
thought that dwelt in his eyes. For 
the scene before him was such an 
one as is best calculated to lead a 
man to forget himself and his own 
petty troubles in contemplation of 
the calm, quiet beauties of nature. 
Before him lay a wide amphitheatri- 
cal lawn of some three or four acres 
in extent, the whole surface of which 
was studded with lofty tulip trees, 
sufficiently near to each other for 
their lighter and most extended 
branches to meet, but so arranged 
that their tall^ limbless trunks did 
not impede the view seaward, while 
they resembled the pillars of a vast 
temple supporting a canopy of living 
green. In the centre of this tree- 
shaded lawn was a pathway made 
in a natural hoUow, which, widen- 
ing and deepening as it approached 
the shore, at length terminated on 
the pebbly beach, which the blue 
wave was kissing, kissing, like a 
liever tired lover the lips of his mis- 
tress. Eiding on the water at the 
end of this opening was a little boat, 
the very counterpart of the" Katrina" 
before described, and indeed built 
by Mr.Vandeveer's directions after 
the model, and under the superin- 



tendence of Captain Vandammei 
who acknowledged that she was in- 
deed an excellent sea-boat, second 
only to her prototype, but not its 
equal, for the very good reason that 
no imitation can be so good as the 
original. This doctrine the captain 
enforced, when he was contradicted 
by Mr. Vandeveer, by saying that 
take two bowls of punch, made one 
after the other, in precisely the same 
way, the second never tastes as well 
as the first one. On board the boat 
stood three persons, a young man 
aud two maidens, Bernard Vande- 
veer, Katrina, and Ethel Grosvenor. 
Miss Grosvenor was of a beauty 
quite in contrast with that of Katri- 
na ; not that she was a blonde any 
more than Katrina was a brunette. 
But while the expression of Katri- 
na's dark eyes and rosy lips and 
cheeks, brilliant teeth, and petit 
nez reirouss^j was of a joyous 
and vivant cast, EtheP^ was of ra- 
ther a pensive one, yet conveying no- 
thing of melancholy. Her full, diark 
blue eyes never sparkled and flashed 
with joy or mirth, like those of Katrina. 
Looking on them, one would say 
he might gaze upon them for ever, 
so calm, serene, and beautiful they 
seemed. Yet in a moment, faint 
with the thought of the immeasura- 
bility of the depths of love and inno- 
cence they expressed, one must turn 
his own away, and never look back 
again but with the momentary 
glance we cast down a precipice 
on the sea, into whose foamy waters 
we have once been tempted to leap 
when we first cast our eyes over it. 
Her hair fell in massive folds around 
her face, and was looped and braid- 
ed in the style we sometimes 
see in the antique cameos of the 
golden age of Rome. Its hue was 
of a rich dark chestnut, fine and 
glossy. Her neck was as a tower 
of ivory. Her form — vide the last 
line but one of Don Juan. Such is 
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a faint sketch of the appearance of 
Ethel Grosvenor, Her portrait still 
bangs in the gallery of Gregory's 
Inlet House, a faint memorial of a 
beauty that once none could look 
upon unmoved. 

The boat in which these maidens 
DOW stood with Bernard had appa- 
rently just returned from a sail of 
pleasure around the bay above, and 
now lay at the end of a long and nar- 
row pier that, built on piles, jutted far 
out into the deep water. Ethel stood 
on the half-deck over the bow of the 
boat, holding with her petite hand to 
the single shroud which stayed the 
masts ; Katrina stood at the boat's 
stern, the tiller in her hand ; by her 
side her brother, who seemed, as in- 
deed they all did, to have been inter- 
rupted in the act of bringing the 
boat to her moorings, by the sudden 
espial of some object of interest in 
the distance. 'T\vas a beautiful 
picture to gaze upon throtigh the 
vista down which Mr. Vandeveer 
looked, and it is no wonder that the 
eye of the father lighted up with 
pleasure as he gazed ; it is no won- 
der that he did not heed the extreme- 
ly polite salutation of Major Lips- 
combe, a British officer, who jusi 
then came cantering on his fine 
horse along the gravel walk up to 
the front of the house, and halting 
before Mr. Vandeveer, raised himself 
slightly in his stirrups, elevated his 
chapeau, bowed to his horse's mane, 
and dropped into his saddle again 
with a grace entirely his own. Ma- 
jor Lipscombe was an amiable 
enough coxcomb, of some six or 
eight and twenty, whom nature 
meant for a good fellow, but unfortu- 
nately society and education had 
tried their best to thwart her. He 
was as polite to everybody as the 
man who pulled off his hat to the 
statue of Jupiter Tonans, saying, 
that in these godless times there was 



no knowing when the old fellow 
might get his head above water 
again ; in fact he was more polite, 
was Lipscombe; he had been 
known to beg pardon of a street- 
sweeper for riding over his well-swept 
crossing with his horse's dilrty feet, 
suggesting to the man as he put a 
sixpence in his hand, that he shouM 
provide a large rope mat for quadru- 
peds to wipe their shoes on to save 
himself trouble. 

" God bless your honor," said.the 
astonished street-sweeper, ^< 'taint bat 
little trouble, when a feller gets paid 
for it." 

"Pardon me," said Lipscombe, 
bowing as he rode on,"Iregretthat lit- 
tle." He had a way, when he spoke, 
of first opening his lips to their fullest 
extent, in a smile, leaving the teeth 
closed ; and when his white set 
(beautiful ones they were, too !) were 
visible for a moment before speak- 
ing, he indulged in an oozing sort of 
sound, as if his heart was boiling^p 
with delight at the thought of con- 
versing with you, obliging him to 
let off the steam of his satisfaction. 
It resembled what one supposes the 
purr of a pleased tiger would be— 
if tigers ever purr, like their minia- 
ture resemblances, the household 
feline race ; not that it was an un- 
pleasing sound, but it was a purr on 
a large scale. Finding Mr. Vande- . 
veer took no notice of his first salu- 
tation, he went through his formal 
bow again, in all its parts ; then 
smiling for a moment blandly, and 
purring gently : 

" Vooze ! Happy to see you, 
Mizter Vandeveer, looking-a zo welL 
Chawming view! chawming pic- 
ture-a through the vizta-a! really, 
quite a tableau vivant!. An prac- 
tizing for your amoozement, 1 dex- 
zay ; au would, however, suggezt to 
the ladiez, could they hear me, the 
propriety of turning their-a-a tioo-aa2« 
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fazes thiz way. Chawming crea- 
turez, the ladiez, Mizter Vande- 



veer !" 



" Ah ! I beg your pardon, Major 
Lipscomb," said Mr. Vandeveer, 
waking from his reverie. " Happy 
to see you ; have your parole still, I 
see ; pleasant thing for you, eh ? just 
as pleasant for me, however ; quite 
amusing your society is to me, in 
these dull times, and this retired 
neighborhood. You will alight, I 
suppose ? Jogal will take your 
horse ; did he not see you. coming 
through the gate ? Ah, right ! Yes, 
it was Caesar; Jogal is absent in 
the — that is, he is out, fishing. Sit 
still, Major, a moment ; I will ring." 

Mr. Vandeveer pulled the bell- 
rope, which hung just within the 
window, at his side, in convenient 
proximity to his hands. 

" Vooze !" purred the major, 
smiling. " Zhank you ; you are ex- 
tremely polite! I give you-a zo 
much trouble, with the greatezt re- 
gret. Your kindnezz overpowerz 
me." 

" I wish," thought Mr. Vande- 
veer, "'twould overpower your so 
great excess of acknowledgment? ; 
so much politeness is painful ;" but 
he said, 

" I wonder. Major, what it is my 
children seei to interest them !" 

" Vooze, perhapz a zhoal of por- 
poizes ; for dear me, zir,' if I have 
seen anything like a zail on these 
waters for zix monthz. They do 
zay that they zome times pass in the 
night. Do you know ?" 

" Me, Major, how should I know ? 
nonsense, sir ! I know nothing about 
it," said Mr. Vandeveer, hastily. 

" I merely thought you might?" 

" No, sir, nothing at all ; I know 
nothing about it" 

" Vooze " pursued the disturbed 
Major. " Most humbly I solizit your 
pardon, Mizter Vandeveer, if I have 
inadvertently hurt your feelingz, by 



my impertinent question, though 
wherein my offence consists, forgive 
me if I cannot see. I would not 
carelessly tread on a rattlesnake, 
much less injure the zuzeptibility of 
one whom 1 respect zo much as 
yourzelf, Vooze !" 

"Well, wcll!'» said Mr. Van- 
deveer, ♦*! certainly would advise 
you to be careful how you tread 
among snakes of that species ; you 
misunderstood me, no offence was 
taken and none meant; but mein 
Gott in Himnel, vat ish dat ?" sur- 
prised out of his English by the 
suddenness of his alarm. 

As he spoke the loud report of a 
musket was heard near at hand on 
the left bank of the Inlet. By this 
time, Bernard, and his sister Katrina 
had left the boat, apparently tired 
of gazing, or satisfied as to the 
character of the object of their 
observation, while Ethel still re- 
mained occupying her first position 
with her eyes fixed on the distant 
horizon musingly. But as the re- 
port of the gun was neard, a large 
fishhawk rose slowly and heavily 
from a tree-top on the bank, near the 
boat, and Miss Grosvenor, startled, 
slipped from her position, lost her 
hold of the shroud and fell into the 
water. 

Bernard and his sister did not 
perceive this accident, but Major 
Lipscombe having his attention di- 
rected to the spot by the exclama- 
tion of Mr. Vandeveer, which he 
had no idea could apply to the re- 
port of the musket, was moved from 
his propriety and affectation, and 
not being in want of courage or 
compassion, spurred his horse down 
the pebble-paved declivity of the 
pathway, only ejaculating to Mb 
Vandeveer — 

« Don't fear— ni save her !'^ 

Hastily dismounting, he threw his 
bridle to the amazed Bernard— who, 
with his sister, thought him suddenly 
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become insane ; then running along 
the little pier, he threw himself into 
the water, and with some difficulty, 
swimming and wading, brought the 
fainted maiden safely to the beach. 

Bernard had at length discovered 
the accident, and pale with anxiety, 
ojffered to assist him with his fair 
burden to the house ; but Lipscombe 
rejected his interference, and strode 
up the steep with the strength of a 
Sisyphus — pressing the sweet girl 
in his arms, and gazing upon her 
with a fervor that told the whole 
story of his heart. Poor fellow ! his 
only reward that day for his service, 
was a languid smile from the reco- 
vering fair one, and a faint, " Oh ! is 
it you, major? I thought — ^" as he 
placed her in the arms of her dress- 
ipg-maid and the housekeeper, who, 
with the whole womankind of the 
mansion, were ready to receive him. 
Katrina reached the house at the 
same moment with the rescuer and 
the rescued, and accompanied the 
bevy of damsels and the sufferer to 
her apartment. 

' " My dear major," said Mr. Van- 
deveer, " accept my thanks — my 
heartiest thanks ! Thank God, you 
came here to-day most opportunely !" 
and he wrung the wet hand of the 
soldier most earnestly. 

['Vooze! Yez!" said the major, 
•^ho had recovered his equanimity, 
his politeness, and his affectation. 
" Yez ! it was certainly lucky that I 
came ; but waz alzo az lucky that 
Jogal was away — for had I diz- 
mounted, mozt zertainly zhe would 
have been lozt,'* 

" A very happy rescue, indeed, 
major !" said Bernard, who had ap- 
proached ; " I congratulate you," he 
added, bitterly, "it will give you 
some claim to the hand you have so 
long coveted." 

** Bernard ! Bernard !'' exclaimed 
his father, rebukingly. 

" Vooze — I excuse hini — I know 



a — a what he feels," said the major 
in a soothing tone. 

" Sir ; you presume" — 

" Bernard ! silence — who was it 
fired the gun ?" 

" There's the delinquent, I fancy !" 
cried Lipscombe, pointing as he 
spoke to Jogal, who with a gun 
over his shoulder and a packet un- 
der his arm was approaching the 
house with lingering steps and an 
abashed look. 

"You scoundrel!" cried Oloff; 
" what mean you by firing a gun 
at such a time and in such a place ? 
What right have you with a gua 
at all? Speak?" 

" No my fault, massa ! Massa 
Dahimy, he say, here massa Ber- 
nard gun ; may be he wan't shoot 
suffin. I ask massa Dammy he 
loaded, massa Dammy say no! 
Jogal come home in the boat ; 
make fast in little boat-'us ; take 
bundle, take gun, see very fine 
fish'a on top tree ; lay dowa bun- 
dle, take up gun ; tink what nice 
ting Jogal know how shoot ; pint 
'em at fish'a ; pull him trigger, like 
massa Bernard ; bom ! Jogal knock 
down on beach — no know nuffin 
long time. Jogal am very sore, 
massa OlofF; got one very leetle 
glass gin for poor Jogal ? No Jo- 
gal fault; massa Dammy say gun 
no loaded. Jogal got letter for 
massa Oloff; down in York all 'em 
people — " 

" Never mind that, Jogal, never 
mind ; but, my dear major, all this 
time you are standing in your wet 
clothes ; your.health will suffer; al- 
low my son to conduct you to an 
apartment where you can don a suit 
of dry garments. Bernard will 
furnish you from his own ward- 
robe." 

Bernard, with some show of 
courtesy, offered his services to his 
father's guest, who before he re- 
tired to his chamber, requested that 
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his horse, which was still on the 
beach nibbling the shrubs that 
skirled the bank, should be seen to. 

" Immediateiv," said Mr. Vande- 
veer; and Mr. Lipscombe and Ber- 
nard entered the houi?e. 

"Now, Jogal," said Mr. Vande- 
veer, when he was alone with his 
slave ; " tell me what you have 
learned, and what you have got for 
me ? When did you get to the 
gate ?" 

** Yah, massa ; got Hell Gate yes- 
terday ; put an anchor right down 
by de Hog's-back ; take lines and go 
catch lis. Fis long time, catch 
nothing but the dam cunner and 
dam tod fis. I 'spec, massa, dera 
toad fis all same as little devils in 
cussed Hell- Gate. Nebber see 
how um swell up and look saucy 
^vhen you pull um out— dem werry 
much like Alderman Snoozenho- 
ben-— dam sight more head dan 
body " 

« Well, well !" said Mr. Vande- 
veer ; "let the toad fish alone and tell 
me what happened ?" 

" Why, you see, massa, I 'taid 
dere two hours as you told me, 
when, jus about sundown I see a 
little boat comen up-^one man in 
her. He say to me Van dere ; I 
say veer — same you told me; he 
say all right; den he give me dis 
little bundle; dat all I know. 
Wind blow dam hard and de tide 
run ; don't know what do ; bymeby 
very pleasant, Jogal come home I" 

*' Well, but Jogal, where did you 
get the gun ? From Captain Van- 
damme 1 " 

" Ah, massa, that 'nother story ! 
I stay there fising ; me see a man 
in a small boat creep along shore, 
tryin' to shoot ducks ; nebber hit one 
• — ^fire twenty times. Bime by, he 
get very tired dat fun ; he come to 
me, see how many fis' I got. Berry 
much 'stonished, I see Captin' 
TJamray ! Captirf say, * how many 



fis' Jogal V I say, * nottin' but dam* 
toad-fis' and cunner.' Captin' Dam« 
my laugh very much. Den Jogal 
say, ^ how many ducks, Captin* 
Dammy ?' Captin' say, * not a dam' 
one!' yah! yah! ' not a dam' one P 
he say. * I got six guns — ah, Jogal, 
when I down on de Spanish Main' 
— den he tell long story, Jogal ho 
remember, and den he give me 
Massa Bernard's gun ; dat all I 
know ! Berry sorry Missy Etel fell 
overboard. Massa Olofi' got one 
leetle glass gin for poor Jogal ? berry 
sore arm !" 

" Very well ; go tell the house- 
keeper to give you a very small one 
— and look out ! don't get drunk, or 
you will be sorry !" 

Jogal started on his errand to the 
housekeeper's room, where he de- 
livered his master's message so that 
it was interpreted by her in a very 
different fashion from what he 
meant it should be ; and when eve- 
ning came, Jogal lay snoring in all 
the delights of a drunken sleep — ^if 
in such a sleep any delight exists. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of his 
guest and his family, Mr. Vande- 
veer retired to his own room, and 
in the haste of an eager man, broke 
open the packet. It contained a let- 
ter from his brother-in-law, Mr. Col- 
by ; an order, with a draft, from the 
commissary-general; and a long 
schedule, of some three or four 
sheets, giving a list of articles re- 
quired in the department of the com- 
missariat. The letter was as fol- 
lows : 

« Queen Street, Sept. 20, '78. 

"My Dear Brother : — First to 
business. I am desired by the Coin- . 
missariat to inform you that on the 
sixth day from the date hereof, that 
is to say on the 26th of the current 
month, the sloop Molly Ann will be 
in Gregory's Inlet, and that you are 
expected, from among your tenants 
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and the neighboring farroersy to have ' 

Cepared and ready to ship on board 
T| in good order, the articte.% named ' 
in the accompanying schedule, 
marked ^A«' The articles men- 
tioned and described in schedule 
^ Bf must be ready to be shipped on ; 
board the schooner Paragon, six 
days after the date above-mentioned, 
that is to say on the 2d (second) of j 
October, proximo. The Molly Ann \ 
will be in the Inlet, shoal^ the wind 
be fair, at aboat eight or nine o'clock 
on the evening of the day mentioned. 
It will be advisable for yoo, so to 
have made yoor preparations, and 
your arrangements with your friends, 
that upon the arrival ^f the vessel, 
the goods shall be ready for imme- 
diate delivery on board — so that she 
may sail with the next turn of the 
tide. She will be strong-handed, 
enough to enable her to resist any of 
the ordinary attacks of the privateers 
that have been heretofore made. 
The Commissary, as you will per- 
ceive from the letter, and the draft 
therein enclosed, (£370 13 0,) here- 
with sent, is no further desirous of 
trespassing on your good will to the 
royal cause, than to make you use- 
ful in our present necessities, with- 
out committing you with the rebels. 
I have pledged myself for your faith- 
ful execution of this commission, as 
you have faithfully executed others. 
As for the losses heretofore met, 
those are a matter with which we 
have nothing to do. His Majesty's 
ministers must see to that. The ac- 
count you gave me, by Jogal, of the 
last loss, is such as to make me un- 
derstand how provoking the affair is 
to you — and 1 sec no other way at 

S resent than for you to yield to the 
emands of the piratical crew. 
'* 1 send you, herewith, a pass for 
Major Lipscombe, together with a 
copy of the order. Vou will per- 
ceive that he is included in the ex- 
ohange of prisoners lately made, and 



IS therefore discharged from bis pa- 
role. The letter sent herewith from 
his commanding cmcer, contains in- 
stroctions as to the mode and time 
of bis joining his regiment, which 
yoQ will please deliver. 

^ And now for private affairs. I 
have been informed, or rather I have 
guessed from what yon yourself hKve 
said, and from certain intimations 
given me by Major Lipscombe, that 
Ethel is too much exposed to the 
attentions of Capt. Morlow who 
commands the American post near- 
est your residence. Indeed, I am 
told she is but too happy in le* 
ceiving his homage. I can well 
account for this, even admitting 
him to be, as I suppose he is, 
some nnlicked cub, fresh from the 
plough-tail, and enthusiastic and 
ardent in what he calls his country's 
cause. Maidens at her age expect 
and even pine for the admiration of 
the opposite sex, and in the almost 
undisturbed retirement in which she 
Is at present placed, it is not nn- 
natural, nay, it is even to be expected, 
that upon the first youth who bows 
himself before her, she should be- 
stow, what lovers call the ^ wealth 
of her affections.' True enough, 
Bernard is with you, and I am aware 
of your favorite project of uniting 
him to EtheL I believe, however, 
that your very plan of keeping them 
together carries in itself their destmc- 
tion. For if ^ use does not breed . 
contempt' according to the old pro- 
verb, it is very apt to give birth to 
indifference, and constantly meeting 
cousins like Ethel and Bernard, are 
prone to speak of each other as ' only 
my cousin.' Once falling into this 
habit, ^only my cousin' comes to 
signify ' he (or she) is only my 
cousin, and to me can never be 
aught else.' You will understand, 
my brother, the truth of this ; and as 
you feel that I have Bernard's hap- 
piness 01 much at heart as yon 
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yourself can have, and as I know 
i ihat towards Elbel you entertain all 
, a father's love, you will the more 
I readily enter into my wishes, as to 
I her residence wilh you in future. I 
: intend, therefore, as her guardian, 
,^ as one having the sole control of her 
i actions, to require that she shall 
f reside in the city with me. I have 
forborne to address my commands 
that she shall do 'so, to herself im- 
mediately, but convey them to that 
effect through you, because I know 
that the result would be that I should 
receive a remonstratory letter in 
reply. I wish, therefore, that you 
would inform her of my resolution, 
aftd use your endeavors to enforce 
it. So convinced am I that she is 
• infatuated wilh this Morlow, that it 
may perhaps be necessary to use 
some gentle force to persuade her to 
leave you. But you will see that it 
must be done. I have ordered the 
cabin of the Molly Ann to be pre- 
pared for the reception of herself and 
maid, and when that vessel leaves, 
on the night of the 26th, you will 
see that she is on board, however 
reluctant she may be, however disa- 
greeable the task of enforcing her 
obedience is to you. I know she 
has acquired some strange ideas of 
independence in the family of her 
uncle Wistanley, which it may be 
difficult to oppose and conquer. I 
hardly believe that had not the death 
of his wife compelled her to come 
to you, that I should ever have been 
enabled to exercise my legal autho- 
rity over her, notwithstanding that I 
learn since she has grown up, she 
has become somewhat passive and 
inert. 

" Yours, &c" 
" Passive and inert !" exclaimed 
Mr. Vandeveer, as he finished this 
precious epistle, "he does not 
know her. I have seen few things 
• more passive and inert than gun- 
powder ; but apply, the spark to 



it, and then why then — donner 

and blixen! The girl must go ; yes, 
yes! As to her and Bernard, he is 
right ;^ no good can come of so in- 
timate a communion. She must 
go ! What will Bernard say ? he'll 
be off like a rocket ! I must do it, 
whatever it may cost. ''J'wont do 
to tell her of it, though^ until the time 
comes. Then there's these stores 
and provisions ; a man might as well 
attempt to buy up his own liabilities 
at fifty per cent, discount, as I to get 
rid of complying with this requisi- 
tion ! Ho\y Colby ever came to ex- 
ercise his influence to involve me in 
this thing, is more than I can ima- 
gine. But, let me see! the twenty- 
sixth — five days ; I have full time, 
and need not trouble myself with 
the result. There's Lester, and Sher- 
wood, and Jones, and Wilson, and 
Filrkins, have been prepared these 
ten days. I do not see why I shall 
not be prepared to receive them with 
everything ready to be shipped." 
"Supper waitin', sar!" said Jogal, 
putting his head into the room ; and 
Mr. \^ndeveer adjourned to the ta- 
ble, where he found the Major and 
Bernard expecting his coming. A 
message from the young ladies in- 
formed them that, owing to the ac- 
cident and fright of Miss Grosvenor, 
she could not be present to partake 
of the meal, and that she still re- 
quired Katrina's attentions and as- 
sistance. 

In the mean time a peep into the 
bouSoir of the two maidens, would 
have shown that Ethel would suffer 
no very bad results from what had 
happened. Her distress seemed to 
be rather mental than physical, for 
she was seated in an easy chair, look- 
ing as beautiAil as evei;, though 
somewhat anxious. 

" Indeed, I am grateful," said she 

to Katrina, "for Major Lipscombe's 

. ready assistance ; perhaps I am in- 

I debted to him for my life. But is it 
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not provoking, that one whom I so 
much didlike, and who pesters me 
continually with addresses, which 
he seems to make to me as by some 
right— should be the person, above 
all others, to assist me on the pre- 
sent occasion ! He will no doubt 
consider that now, out of gratitude, 
I must treat him more cordially and 
kindly ; and he is just the person to 
mistake my grateful feelings for 
something else/' 

"Ton my word, coz!" laughed 
Katrina, " yours is but a cold sort of 
gratitude ; I don't believe the major 
will ever misunderstand it. The 
heart is a subtle interpreter, and no 
man who possesses one, will ever 
mistake the feelings of his lady love. 
Allowing that I have all the vanity 
that men attribute to our sex, I do 
not believe that any man could 
make me believe he loved me unless 
he really did. I am really rather 
inclined to coincide in the opinion 
of Mesmer, whose curious notions 
we lately read in the last number 
of the Royal Magazine, that there is 
a subtle fluid pervading nature, 
which is capable of transmitting 
thoughts and sympathies, when two 
persons whose natures are truly 
sympathetic meet." 

" Then, dear Kate, if that be your 
doctrine you must allow I may 
judge of what Major Lipscombe 
feels. That he has no love for me, 
I know; that he loves my fortune, 
my lands, my money-bags, I believe; 
and| dear Kate, I must tell you my 
suspicions: my guardian, in his let- 
ters has several times hinted to me 
in his indelicate way, his happiness 
in knowing that the major had an 
opportunity of meeting me — his 
hope that I should be pleased with 
him ; he has almost said that he 
would compel me to wed him. I 
remember his words, they made so 
strange an impression on mc when 
I read them: *Oar deatinioi are 



often carved out for us by others. I 
have long believed that Lipscombe 
is able to aflbrd you every happi- 
ness ; look through your rosiest 
glass and see in him your fate.' 
Ah ! dear cousin, since the moment 
I read those lines, I have almost 
hated the man whom before I only 
despised !" 

^ Nor am I astonished that yoa 
do," said Katrina, gravely. '^Bnt 
this uncle of ours, and your guardian, 
should remember that if there be 
some timid spirits who allow others 
to * carve out their destinies,' there 
are those souls, who will walk in 
their own paths, in spite of all oppo- 
sition. My dear Ethel, do not suf- 
fer yourself to be cast down by your 
fearful forebodings. You would 
not be, but that your nerves are 
shaken by the accident, and its con- 
sequences. Believe me, you will 
have forgotten all this to-morrow, 
and likely enough regret that you 
told me what you have felt. * True 
it is, and pity nis 'tis true,' I should 
have much preferred to have seen a 
certain Captain Marlow acting as 
your saviour ; but recollect how 
shocked his fine taste would have 
been to see such a dripping, dishe- 
velled looking creature as you ap- 
peared, when you rose, like a mer- 
maid, from the salt sea !" 

" Dear, dear Kate !" said Ethel, 
laughing hysterically, ^^ spare me, 
I am not equal to mirth just now.*' 

^ Excuse me for my carelessness, 
dearest, and now you must to bed, 
while I read you to sleep with the 
poems of our new poet, Mr. Philip 
Frencau ; and here comes the warm 
posset just in the nick of time." 

We will leave Ethel to her slum- 
bers, and Katrina to her task of 
nmding the turgid and labored versi- 
fication of Mr. Philip Frenean. 

Just as Ethel had entered the 
gates of the city of dreams, Katrina 
heard the trampUng of a horse be- 
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neath the windows, the opening of 
the door, and soon after a voice, 
saying :— 

" Vooze ! a good bye my dear 
sir ! farewell, Bernard, make my 
adieux to the ladiez, and zay to Mizz 
Grozvenor that I zhall a-a-only zur- 
vive her abzence in the a-a-hope of 
meeting her ere long in the zity. 
Adieu!" — and Major Lipscombe, 
under the guidance of Jogal, who 
-was well acquainted with all the 
intricacies of the by-paths and secret 
ways of the country, look his de- 
parture for New York. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the corner ot Beekman and 
Queen streets, stood at th« time 
whereof we write, the residence of 
Mr. Colby, the uncle of Katrina and 
Ethel, and the guardian of the latter. 
Fronting on Queen street, a little 
shrub-filled court yard extended from 
the door of the mansion to the side 
walk. The windows of the first 
story were quite low, not more than 
three or four feet from the ground, 
for the building itself stood on a 
very slightly elevated foundation. 
It was a warm evening, when two 
or three days succeeding the time 
when Major Ldpscombe parted from 
his friends at Gregory's Inlet, the 
sashes of the parlor of Mr. Colby's 
house were widely opened, and by 
the bright candle light within, an 
inquisitive passenger might have 
discovered the gallant major and 
the owner of the mansion seated on 
opposite sides of a bright mahogany 
table, on which stood a bottle and 
glasses filled with sparkling wine. 
The gentlemen were engaged in 
conversation of an eager character^ 
no doubt, or two so noted bons vivants 

4 



would not have suffered their wine, 
whose fragrant boquet scented the 
atmdsphere of the room, to remain 
untasted, or have permitted their 
Havanas to become extinguished. 
They had been thus conversing for 
some time, when through^ the dusk 
of the evening the dark little meagre 
figure of a lad of some sixteen or 
seventeen years, stole cautiously up 
to the low fence which surrounded 
the yard, and placing one hand 
upon its top rail, leaped over it with 
the noiselessness and agility of a cat, 
and gliding as silently among the 
shrubs, hid himself immediately 
under the window nearest to which 
the inmates of the apartment were 
seated. The purpose of the lad 
was evidently to listen to what was 
said within, and so skilfully had he 
chosen his position after one slight 
glance at the interior of the room, 
that not a word could be lost to his 
ear, while he himself was so well 
concealed by the leaves of the thick- 
ly flowering and densely foliaged 
plants that no eye could have mark- 
ed his presence! even by daylight. 
The first words that reached him 
were, 

" You were not wont to be so 
squeamish. Major. And what bet- 
ter can be done ? Besides you owe 
me some obligations, although I 
acknowledge my major indebted- 
ness to you — don't smile — I am not 
punning-— I mean a greater indebt- 
edness. Those d — d cards have 
completely cleaned me out; in fact, 
it is I that am the guest, and you 
the host, and I am even drinking 
your wine. You offer to release me, 
if I give you my ward and her for- 
tune, and now, when I show the 
way and the means, you refuse to 
use them — ^you refuse ?" 

" Vooze ; no, no ! Mizter Colby, 
not the ward nor the fortune ; I only 
refuze, ah-a, to make a pubUc pro- 
fezzion of razcality, a-a, you per- 
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ceive! But, pray, Colby, what are 
the obligationz, eh, that I owe you — 
nothing in the zhape of a-ah your 
I O U's, Vooze ?" and the Major 
smiled blandly and showed his 
snoMi^-white teeth. 

" Why, sir, it was through my in- 
fluence that you have been released 
and exchanged. If I might say it 
without offence, Major — ^^ 

" Ah, Vooze, zay on ; don't mind 



me 



!» 



" Well, then, you are so much 
more a carpet-knight than a fighting 
one, that Mudie and Dalton, and 
perhaps Mellimore, would have been 
exchanged before you, had I not 
represented to Sir Henry that your 
presence here was very necessary to 
me ; and I have been and am doing 
so much good to the commissariat, 
that he expressed himself willing to 
oblige me, and here you are I" 

"Thank you for nothing, my dear 
friend; had I remained on parole 
where I waz, I should have been 
much better pleased. Never waz 
a finer opportunity for a courtship 
than waz offered to me, at Gregory's 
Inlet, during the whole time I waz 
there ; and 1 fancy that I have made 
some impression, too. That lazt 
lucky accident of hers has given me 
a great advantage. A rescue from 
death you know, quite in the style 
of a romance. I have really begun 
to love her for herself zince. Vooze, 
ah, you know one likes what one 
takes a trouble for. Though truth 
is wheu I saw her zinking, I felt as 
I should think a merchant would, 
who zees a ship go down at zea 
with all he*s worth on board; ah, 
yes. I clapped spurs to my horse, 
mud rescued her in gallant style. 
And then, after a while, when lying 
faintins; in my arms^ she o(>ened her 
beautiful eyes and parting her |nile 
lips, murmured sofuy, ' Is it you. 1 
thonghl^^* My heart beat*like an 
earthquake— tha imoih^fed» iutanial 



firea broke out — ^the arrow was shot 
— the target-heart .pierced through, 
and the fact is, Colby, I am in love I , 
Poor girl!" continued the Major, 
musingly, as with his little finger he 
knocked the cold ashes from his 
cigar, and held it in the blaze of a 
wax taper burning on the table, 
" poor girl, I suppose she believed 
me to be another, and was delighted 
to find herself mistaken ; for imme- 
diately she discovered her error, she 
so much revived as to be able to dis- 
pense with my support." 

" Well, Major ; this newborn 
love of hers and yours is but ano- 
ther argument in favor of my 
schem6. There now can be no ob- 
jection on either side. If she loves 
you, she may pout a little at first at 
being abducted and forced into a 
marriage with you; but rely on my 
knowledge of Womankind, if she 
has the least spark pf affection for 
you in her bosom, it will be fanned 
into a flafne by her reflecting on 
your very acts. True you carry her 
off, but 'tis love that prompted you 
to do it; true you force her to 
marry you; but 'tis the ardor of 
your passion for her, which will ad- 
mit of no delay. What says Ri- 
chard in the play ; his was a much 
worse case. What says he, whose 
book is a mirror where all mankind 
and womankind may see them- 
selves reflected — 

" « Nay. do not pause, for I did kill King 

Henry— 
But *twa9 ihy beauty that provoked me. 
Nay, now dispatch; twaa I that staWd 

young Kidward; — 
Rut *tu*as thy heareuly face that set me oil* 

" You remember the scene, Ma- ' 
jor, and its tennination.'* 

** Ah, l\>lby, you have found out 
my weak ^^ide ;— bringing Will 
8haki|mm against me, you think I 
must lay down ray arms. But 
croons ah : you iMolkd, my fiiciid. 
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that that same' Richard is one of 
those consummate scoundrels, 
whose reputation I do not care to 
possess. However, there is zome- 
thing in your argument, it iz true, 
and if 1 thought the pretty Ethel 
- would forgive me and love me, after 
so treating her, I would undertake 
what you propose. If I succeeded 
happily, it would be a dashing 
deed, gaining me credit and renown ; 
but if I failed—" 

"But, Major, what says Willy 

again — 

* If we fail, we fail.* 

But screw your courage to the 
sticking-point, and we'll not fail." 

" If I fail, Colby, I am damned 
for ever ; that's the difficulty. Bel- 
ter give up your project, and leave 
me to pay my devoirs to the fair 
' lady in the gay saloons of this city. 
Once bring her here, and before the 
termination of this tedious war, she 
shall be mine ; and your I O U's 
shall pass into your possession 
again." 

" The termination of the war ! 
Major, you drive me mad ; it may 
never terminate,^ We seem no 
nearer to the reduction of the cursed 
obstinacy of these cunning rebels, 
than we were three years ago. And 
who knows when or how it will end ? 
Suppose it ends in favor of the Co- 
lonists — such things are possible — 
and you are unmarried. Then you 
Jose everything — even what I owe 
you ; for what I possess is in lands 
and houses, and will be confiscated ; 
while Ethel, whose properly is of 
like nature, and is now under the 
control of the royal colonial 
chancery, will be protected in her 
rights by the new government, mar- 
ried or unmarried, for she is known 
as a rank rebel, like most of the 
American women; while if you 
marry her, be she rebel or not. and 
oar arms are triumphant, the wife 



of Major Lipscombc; need not fear 
the loss of the lands." 

« Tell me, Colby !" abrupdy ex- 
claimed the oflGicer, " what is it you 
propose; give me the details; — I 
want a wife — I want money — I 
very much want to disappoint that 
puppy. Captain Marlow. Captain, 
forsooth! May God confound 
him !" • 

The listener under the window 
started, and the branches of th^ 
shrubs and young trees were sha- 
ken and rustled by his incautious 
movements ; but in a moment all 
was again still. 

" What was that ?" exclaimed 
Colby. 

'< A rat behind the arras, or a cat 
in the bushes !" 

" Let us see !" said the merchant ; 
^^ it's well to be cautious. I thought 
I saw prowling around my house 
to-day, that half- Indian rascal who 
was formerly a servant of young 
Wilton. I have suspected for some 
time that he has had information of 
my movements from some of my 
people, and I have employed a new 
household in consequence. His 
master is at the head of those 
rascally pirates on the Connecticut 
shore, which have done us so 
much harm." * Saying which, Mr, 
Colby thrust the w^ell-pomatnmed 
and powdered wig, containing his 
head, out of the window, and with 
^ candle which burned straightly 
and clear in the calm summer eve- 
ning air, peered earnestiy among 
the shrubs; then suddenly with- 
drawing his head,' he placed thef 
candle on the table, drew his sword, 
and leaning out.again, prodded and 
stabbed eagerly among the leaves. 
But there was no cry nor move- 
ment. 

" I must have "been mistaken. 
Major," said he ; " but I fancied I 
saw something beneath the case-- 
ment" 
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^ Yon are as mspidons as Ham- \ 
let, but not no good a rat-killer," | 
langfaed the Major ;^ but let userap^ ; 
oar neglected glasses, to the health ; 
of the tm Ethel and ks beaux yeuz ' 
de $a easetle^ and you shall tell me 
what it is you propose." 

^ Then, here's to the fatnre Mrs. 
Lipseombe and her sixty thousand 
pounds,'' cried Mr. •Colby, gaily ; 
^ and now let me proceed to busi- 
ness. 

^I have prevailed, through his 
fears, on my brother, Vandeveer, to 
use his influence and capital in sup- 
plying us with those provisions and 
other necessary articles, which by 
the constant forages of your soldiers, 
on the island, have become so 
scarce, and for which we depend on 
some of our Connecticut and along- 
shore neighbors. Three or four 
cargoes have already been safely 
received, and to-morrow evening a 
vessel departs again for the Inlet for 
another supply. My brother has 
consented to send this ; I have also 
written to him that I shall expect 
Ethel in the same vessel ; that I have 
had the cabin prepared for her, and 
that, will she nill she, she must 6ome 
hither. I have given him so strong 
reasons for this, that he has sent me 
a message to-day by Jogal, that I 
may expect her. The sloop will be 
so well armed that there is no fear 
of her not arriving in safety. She 
will doubtless bo unwilling to come, 
and therefore dissatisfied with re- 
maining. Of this dissatisfaction, 
when once here, I shall take Advan- 
tage. Finding her displeased, I 
will permit her to return, on board 
of another vessel at my command ; 
she will gladly embark. On board 
this sloop you can conoi^al yourself 
until such time as you can make 
your appearance before Ethel at the 
most proper moment Some 
twenty miles farther up the sound 
than uregory's Inlet| on the shoies 



of a snug Utile harbor quite onfine- 
quented in these days, stands an iso- 
lated mansion, formeriy ' the resi- 
dence of Ethel's father, but now al- 
most deserted, except by some two 
or three dependants of my own, to 
whom my will is law. There you 
will find a clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Churdi who has my orders, 
and who would marry her to you 
were she the Virgin Mary, and as 
cold and unconsenting as a marble 
statue. Thither there can be no 
difficulty in persuading her to go, 
as if for safety ; you may have a 
head-wind, or a strong current, or 
be chased by the enemy." 

" That, indeed, we may be," said 
the Major. 

" You shall have men enough to 
defend yourself. Any of these things, 
however, will do to prevent any sus- 
picion in Ethel's mind; she will 
probably, under such circumstances, 
be glad to visit the home of her fa- 
thers. Once there. Major," said Mr. 
Colby, fixing his keen black eyes full 
on those of the officer — ^''once there, 
you have the opportunity; persua- 
sion, importunity, and the priest, 
must do the restr 

The officer shuddered at the look, 
but he said, " I understand ! < I have 
a tongue could wheedle the devil P " 

" So, Major, you can quote Rich- 
ard, too, when it suits your pur- 
pose ?" 

« Yes, can I ! But, Colby, what 
a precious piece of villany this is, 
that you have concocted ! Per to- 
bacco! as Yandeveer's Jogal says, 
having once heard that scoundrel, 
Bernard, classically swear ^per Bac- 
choP — per tobacco! it's a scheme 
worthy of your genius, or rather of 
my knowledge of it. But come, let 
us drink !" The major had, in fact, 
been already drinking too much, 
while listening to Mr. Colby's slow 
and emphatic exposition of his plans. 
In foot| he was so litllo a viUain, at 
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yel, that — though he was inclined to 
evil — he ^desired and required to be 
artificially nerved to resolve upon it.' 

^'Let us drink! nunc est biben' 
dum!" ' 

« With all my heart !" said Colby, 
filling his own glass and that of his 
companion just emptied. The cun- 
ning old man well understood what 
was passing in the officer's mind; 
he knew how difficult it was, even 
for the unscrupulous, to resolve and 
meditate upon deliberate crime. 

" With all my heart, Major ! once 
more, and again ! " The glasses 
clinked. " And, Major, the bell-pull 
is at your hand — may I trouble 
you?" The servant entered. "Fresh 
bottles and clean glasses!" They 
were brought. "But, Lipscombe," 
said Mr. Colby, whom the wine 
made more familiar ; " you have not 
yet signified your assent to what I 
have proposed ; shaU it be done ?" 

" Yes ! why, yes ! I think it must 
be !" said the Major, slowly, as he 
threw himself back in his chair, 
stretched out his limbs, and bowing 
his head, gazed reflectively on the 
half-filled glass he held in one hand 
on his lap; "why, yes! I see no 
other way. I'm in debt ; Pm in love ; 
I want money ; you owe me all you 
are worth, and can't pay me in these 
times, I know. You oner me fairly ; 
the lady is beautiful, accomplished, 
virtuous ; loves me, perhaps ; and if 
she does not, she will — for I shall 
make an excellent husband ; and she 
has, what is very important to me — 
sixty thousand pounds, you say ?" 

" Sixty thousand her father left 
her, yes!" said Mr. Colby, raising his 
eye-brows slightly. 

" Vooze ! ah !" purred the Major, 
resuming this habit, which he always 
put on when pleased, or wishing to 
please ;• " Vooze ! ah ! well, deuze 
take me, Colby, if-a I know how to 
refuze ; it would be foolizh-a Colby, 
don't you zthink zo !" 



" I do, indeed. Well, then, you 
consent? Give me your hand upon 
it." 

' " My hand, sir? said the Major, 
getting dignified in his cups ; " my 
hand to ' a base mechanical V no, 
zir ! I give you the word of a British 
officer — ^which is better !" 

"Major Lipscombe's word is cer- 
tainly ail I wish !" 

" And when will the dear creature 
be here, eh, Colby ? You say the 
sloop sails from here to-morrow 
night, eh?" 

" Yes, yes. Major — ^to-morrow 
night," replied Colby, sinking his 
voice to a whisper ; " but pray speak 
lower ! You are talking louder than 
you think. This expedition is a se- 
cret one ; arid, if there were any 
passers, by chance your words 
might reach them, to our detriinent!" 

" Tut ! tut ! Nobody hears you. 
And if she leaves to-morrow night, 
what time will she be here, proba- , 
bly ?" 

" The morning of the next day 
but one after, at the furthest." 

" So long P' and the soldier com- 
menced singing, 

«* « Time flies on' swallow wings, 'tis said. 

Bat ah ! the saying's wrong ; 
Or else his pinions are of lead. 
So slowly past the hours have fled 
Since Norah promised me to wed ; 

The minutes seem so long — 

So long, so long, so long ! 

The minutes seem so long !* 

" Colby, why don't you join in, 
eh, my boy ?" 

The truth is the Major was fast 
getting merry ; but that was no un- 
common thing in those days, even 
for gentlemen; and this, too,^ on 
much worse wine than that with 
which the Major poured his libations 
to the rosy god. Mr. Colby did hot 
seem to fall in cordially with hia 
guest's humor, but rather to be 
anxious that he should leave before 
he was further intoxicated ; but the 
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officer did not notice his host's want 
of hilarity and sociability, and ap- 
peared determined to make a night 
of it Suddenly stopping in his 
mirth, however, he ^ked — 

**By the way, Colby, was there 
not something singular about the 
death of Miss Grosvenor's mother ? 
Did she not have a presentiment of 
her death, or a warning ? Did there 
not a spirit appear to hei^— a bogle, 
or a banshee, or a water kelpie, or 
a gnome, or sylph, or something of 
that character or nature ?" 

" So it is said !" 

« Well, Colby, let me tell you ; I 
have a presentiment myself! I 
was looking from yonder window 
just now, and before mine eyes 
arose a goblin shape, ''twas but a 
head, and as I looked, behold the 
demon fled, and I to-night shall be 
among the dead !" 

"Nonsense!" said Colby, looking 

.behind him uneasily, and then 

laughing at his own fears, he added 

internally, " Yes, doubtless, among 

the dead drunk." 

" Well, Colby, tell us the story ; 
how was it the good old lady died ? 
I like ghost stories when I'm in the 
humor! And besides, to me, you 
know, it is a family history," 

"Heaven grant me patience," 
muttered Colby, "but I might as 
well talk the man to sleep, as wait 
for him to drink himself so. She 
was not an old lady, as you are 
pleased to term her, but hardly older 
than Ethel, when her death occurred. 
After they were married, Mr. Grosve- 
nor and Ethel's mother removed 
some time early in the summer to an 
elegant new residence on Long 
Island, which he had the year before 
built and prepared for his expected 
bride. During their residence at 
that spot, the young bride became a 
mother. But two or three months 
before the looked for little stranger 
was bom, Mrs. Grosvenor became 



very despondent and nervonsly 
timid. She could not bear to be 
left a moment alone, .particularly in 
a dark room. She constantly com- 
plained to her husband of seeing 
terrifying visions, of dreaming hor- 
rid fantastic dreams, and of strange 
shapes that were dancing, even in 
the daylight, before her eyes." 

" I've seen such," said the Major, 
" I see them now !" 

" Not the least doubt of it, my 
dear sir. I should not be astonished 
if you saw them double." 

" No insinuations, fellow !" said 
the Major, with drunken dignity; 
" proceed with your story !" 

"This unhappy state of Mrs. 
Grosvenor was known to her whole 
household, but her husband alone 
was able to console her. He ac- 
counted for these vagaries of her 
imagination, by referring to her 
somewhat weakened and feeble 
condition, and her consequent ner- 
vous state, and bade her look for- 
ward to the time when a happy 
mother, with restored health, these 
fantasies would be forgotten, or 
remembered only as matters of 
laughter. 

" About this time, for some slight 
cause, an Indian girl named Lolika, 
who, from earliest childhood, had 
been an inmate of Mrs. Grosvenor's 
family, and had been educated in 
it, received from that lady a slight 
reprimand. This the girl, who, 
from some unknown cause, had 
always manifested to the servants a 
bitter dislike of Mrs. Grosvenor, took 
great offence at, and after, in terrible 
terms, swearing to be revenged on 
the terrified lady, ran away, and for 
months was seen no more. After 
this period Ethel's mother became 
worse, but as the time for her con- 
finement approached, she recovered 
her spirits and her health in a slight 
degree. One mild spring evening, 
just as the bursting bods and early 
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flowers were perfuming the elastic 
air " 

"Bursting buds, — and what else, 
Colby ? that must be a quotation : 
I never heard you so d d poe- 
tical before." 

"Never mind. Major! Well, 
just at dusk, as the young pair were 
.walking* through the grounds, a dark 
form slowly approached them from 
the deep shadow of an underwood, 
and when within but a few yards, 
suddenly stopped, and raising its 
hands menacingly, exclaimed : 

" * Woman, I warn thee ! This 
night thy soul shall be required of 
thee !' 

" Mr. Grosvenor pressed forward 
to seize the intruder, but, observing 
that his fainting lady was about to 
fall, he turned to her support, and 
was obliged to bear her to the 
house in his arms. A few minutes 
after, when search was carefully 
made about the house bv the nume- 
rous servants of the family, no trace 
was discovered of any living being 
having entered the premises. Dur- 
ing the evening Mrs. Grosvenor was 
seized with the pains of labor, and 
the beauteous Ethel was the child 
then born. The lady seemed to be 
little affected by the fright she had 
received; but when her husband 
left her in the charge of her assis- 
tant, she bade him a solemn fare- 
well, and told him they should meet 
no more. . After the child was 
dressed, the nurse brought it to the 
anxious father, who was waiting in 
almost agony to receive his first 
delighted kiss. The nurse gave 
him, too, good news of the mother, 
but while the parent yet held the 
babe in his arms, a storm which had 
been some time gathering, broke 
over the house with tremendous 
fury ; a terrific crash of thunder was 
heard at the same instant The 
whole family thought that the man- 
sion had been struck, and, filled with 



fear for the weak mother, two or 
three hastened to her apartment, 
while Mr. Grosvenor, more terrified 
still, followed. With a shriek of 
horror, the maids rushed from the 
room, exclaiming to the husband, 
* Don't go in, sir ; pray don't, it will 
kill you !' but he entered ; what a 
sight was that "for an affectionate 
husband ! His wife, whom he had 
left full of life and love but a few 
moments before, was sitting upright 
in h^r bed, with her hands out- 
stretched towards him, her eyes wide 
open and glassy, but stone dead. 
On the floor by her bedside, lay a 
blackened corpse. 'The window to- 
wards the piazza was open. On 
turning over the body of the woman, 
it was discovered to be Lolika, the 
Indiap girl, her hand grasping a long 
two-edged knife. It was never 
known whether Mrs. Grosvenor died* 
from the effects of the lightning, or 
whether it was from fright It 
would seem, however, that the In- 
dian girl, watching the momentary 
absence of the nurse, had entered 
the apartment with the murderous 
intent of fulfilling her own pro- 
phecy. Mr. Grosvenor never re- 
covered the shock, but pined and 
died a few months after, first settling 
his affairs, and appointing me the 
guardian of his child." 

" And an excellent choice he made 
too," said the Major, sneeringly. 

" You, at least, ought to find no 
fault with it ! The man seems less 
inclined to leave me than ever," he 
added, mentally ; " but, Major, 
excuse me if I seem rude ; it is nine 
o'clock ; the patrol will pass in a 
few moments ; you have not the 
password; I beg your pardon — ^you ^ 
may not know the hour." 

" Ab, yes ; thank you, Colby ; I 
was not aware how late it is. . I 
must go, that is, if I can ;" and the 
Major rose rather staggeringly to 
his legs, but in a moment he had re- 
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covered his equilibrity, and afler bid- 
ding adieu to each other, and agree- 
ing to meet again on the evening of 
the day when Miss Grosvenor was 
expected to arrive, they parted. 

" By the way, Colby," said the 
Major, turning back ; " was it in the 
same house where you propose our 
bridal bed ^hall be made, that .the 
terrible accident you have related 
occurred ?" 

" TChere ! Oh no ! quite another 
part of thp country!" 

" Vooze ah ! I am glad to hear 
it ! Ah ; good night, Colby ; good 
— good night — ah, vooze !" 

" Good night ! — and it is a lucky 
thing, perhaps," continued Mr. 
Colby, when his guest had left,* 
"that you will not recollect that 
story in the morning, or some su- 
perstitious fear would prevent your 
fulfilment of your promise." 

Major Lipscombe's lodgings were 
at the head of what is now called 
Franklin Square, and as he, with 
drunken gravity, turned from the 
gate to take his way up Queen 
street, the form that had secreted 
itself beneath the window, stealthily 
and silently arose, and vauhing the 
fence once more, followed with a 
panther-like tread behind him.- The 
moon was shining brightly, and had 
the officer turned his head he must 
have seen that his footsteps were 
dogged ; but he was wrapt in his 
own thoughts. At the head of the 
creek which ran up from Peck 
Slip stood a wide-branched old oak. 
Into the shade of this the officer 
soon passed, and as he did so, his 
pursuer started forward v^fith the 
spring of a tiger upon the officer. 
A moment his steel gleamed in the 
air, and then with the rapidity and 
fatality of lightning descended full 
upon the ^breast of his victim. 
Lipscombe reeled and fell prone 
upon the earth. A moment the eis- 
sassin paused above him to be sure 



that his work was done, but the 
murdered man stirred not a muscle 
— gave no sound. The youth then 
coolly sheathed his weapon, first 
wiping its blade upon his sleeve, 
and then walked stealthily towards 
the shpres of the/harbor, and turn- 
ing to the north/ pursued his way 
alomanttre'vcrayelly beach, carefully 



avoiding, with curious cunning, the 
sentinels on their various posts. At 
length he stopped, and looking in 
every direction to see that he was 
not observed, dre\^ from its hiding- 
place a long light canoe, and 
launched it upon the bosom of the 
waves. 

" Who goes there ?" shouted a 
voice from the shore, as his form be- 
came visible in a light almost that of 
day. 

The lad returned no answer. 

« Speak, or I fire !" 

Two or three more strokes of the 
paddle skilfully applied were the only 
evidence to the sentinel that his 
challenge had been heard, He^ 
raised his musket and fired. The* 
report echoed loudly from shore to 
shore, but when the smoke cleared 
from the water, the canoe and its 
occupant were not to be seen. An- 
other and another shot was heard 
from post to post, but when inquiry 
came to be made by the officer of 
the guard, nobody knew what 
had caused the alarm, nor by whom 
the first gun had been discharged. 

Meanwhile, beneath the shadow 
of the opposite shore the lad in his 
canoe steadily held on his course 
noiselessly and unobserved, like an 
inmate of the water along which he 
glided. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Once more, we are iri the 
country amid green fields, radiant 
flowers, laughing streams, and wa- 
ving trees. The air is as pure and 
exhilarating as a glass of cham- 
pagne whose first bubbles — the 
bubbles that swim on the beaker's 
brim — have been kissed off by the 
lips of beauty! And see, Mar- 
low, how the glad waters dance be- 
fore us, like a hundred thousand 
Indian nautch girls, giving us wel- 
come on this joyful occasion. And 
see, too, how wooingly the waves 
come up on the white beach, lifting 
the Long green grasses that skirt the 
shore, like a lover's fingers sporting 
with the raven ringlets of his mis- 
stress; while as the dalliance goes 
on, the soft sweet breath of mother- 
earth which we mortals call wind, 
breathes soothingly upon old ocean, 
who, ever holding our common 
mother in his arms, heaves his bil- 
lowy breast against hers, tumultu- 
ously !" 

" That will do, Wilton. If your 
notions of mythology are not ex- 
actly classical, they serve at least 
one purpose ; to show that you are 
a lover !" 

" Well, my friend, thou knowest 
it. To-day I am happy. A smile 
from Katrina would make the 
blackest day bright. The shores of 
Iceland, in mid-winter, were she 
there, would be full of beauties; 
and had I not a friend in the world 
•—were every man's hand against 
me, and mipe against every man, 
why, so that I possessed hers, Ishould 
be happy. How then on a day 
like this, with a scene before us so 
lovely — with the recollection fresh 
in my mind of the evening I spent 
yesterday with her I love, can you 
expect me to be otherwise thao joy- 
ous ; nay, perhaps a little poetical, 
or if you please, silly. You must 



not expect in me the same sober 
kind of joy that dwells }n your 
breast without animating it, putting 
me in mind, indeed, of a cup of 
that forbidden luxury, tea, which 
'cheers, but not inebriates,' — a 
shrub that, by the way, is made only 
for long-tailed China men, and 
long-tongued old maids. Our 
countrymen, my friend, never did a 
wiser thing than when they made a 
tea-pot of Boston harbor. And if they 
would only continue throughout all 
time to make use of the article in 
the same way, there are hopes of 
them as a nation. How utterly ab- 
surd is the practice of buying and 
drinking the decoction of this bit- 
ter herb. • No man, woman, or 
child, ever liked the first ciip they 
tasted. And most persons are 
obliged to their dying day, to dis- 
guise its real taste with milk and 
sugar." 

" I certainly agree with you, that 
a glass of wine is better, and water 
uncolored, superior still ! But what 
have we yonder^r^ boat — by hea- 
vens! No! — ^gone again; a shoal 
of porpoises, I suppose !" 

The spot where our old acquaint- 
ances, Wilton and Marlow, were 
conversing, was a wooded hollow 
on the banks of a small stream, 
which, rising far away among the 
hills of Connecticut, empties its 
waters into Long Island Sound. 
This seemed to be one of those 
spots often seen in a bluff shore, de- 
signed by Providence as a natural 
landing-place. A boat could slide 
her bow up through the sedge that 
skirted the shore, so near that a 
vigorous leap would place its crew 
upon the firm soil. From the 
shore by a gradual ascent over a 
carpet of greenest grass, shaded by 
tall trees on each side the hollow, 
the path led directly to the top of 
the bluff among the thick woods. 
Here had been cleared a space of 
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about half an acre, where, looking 
down through the vista of trees, the 
eye, glancing along the river, 
which at this point made an abrupt 
turn, had a wide and extended view 
of the Sound, distant some six or 
seven miles. In the centre of the 
inclosed space stood a roughly-con-, 
Btructed log-cabin, of large size. 

Around the door of this, seated 
on the grass, were seen some twenty 
or thirty men, variously employed ; 
some cleaning their arms ; some 
fashioning oars and paddles; ifbme 
mending their clothes; some smok-. 
ing, some drinking; some laugh- 
ing and talking ; and a couple were 
seated near a charcoal fire placed^n 
a hollow of the soil and surrounded 
by upright stones, who were casting 
bullets and buckshot in rude 
moulds of soap-stone. 

" Capital lead !" said one of 
these last, to his companion. 

"Why shouldn't it be?" an- 
Bwered the other ; " this is a part of 
the head of the statue of his ma- 
jesty, and be damned to him ! If 
these bullets wonH reach their mark, 
there is no virtue in metal !" 

'^ Yo'ti must have had a pleasant 
time of it, pulling down the old 
rascal, Sims! Were there many of 
you ?" 

" About five hundred, I should 
think. We got our blood 4ip one 
night after hearing some patriotic 
speeches, so what do we do but off 
to the Bowling Green with ten 
thousand boys and negroes at our 
heels. We down with the fence- 
got a strong rope — made a slip- 
noose in one end of it — and I 
mounted behind the old gentleman 
and put it round his neck as gin- 
gerly as if I had been afraid of 
hurting him. Down I slipped 
again. Every man in the crowd 
that could get a chance, had hold of 
the rope, and when I gave the 
word, ^pull away, boys,' he and 



his horse tumbled over as if they 
had been shot. In five minutes 
they were cut with axes into more 
pieces than a hog for salting. I 
seized the head, and I'm sorry to 
say, we're now melting up the last 
of it!" 

" Those old parliamenters did not 
much think they were providing 
ammunition for us, when they 
passed a law to set him up in our 
city!" 

All these men were sturdy, hardy- 
looking yeomen, who seemed to 
unite in their proper persons the 
three characters of farmer, soldier, 
and sailor. They were a company 
of the celebrated privateersmen of 
the days of the Revolution, who 
haunted the bays, harbors, and inlets 
of the Connecticut shore, and whose 
wicked and incorrigible practices 
sent Tryon and his troops to pillage, 
burn, and devastate, the pleasant, 
peaceable and prosperous towns be- 
longing to the brave and sober 
people of the land of steady habits. 

On the grassy banks, at the mouth 
of the Little Bay, from which stretch- 
ed up the verdant hollow mentioned, 
were drawn up several boats of that 
kind most affected by whalemen, 
long, sharp at both ends with rising 
bows, and clinker built, very light, 
yet strong and^ capacious. These 
were the craft used in 4heir expe- 
ditions: with ten or twelve stout 
oarsmen, they dashed like lightning 
on the passing vessels, and were 
always sure of their mark, so far as 
speed was concerned. 

Of these men Wilton was the 
leader, and though it somewhat 
irked his proud spirit, to lead a life 
where the opportunity of acquiring 
naval or military distinction was out 
of the question, he manfully held 
to the work. He was conscious that 
he was doing his country good 
service in cutting off the supplies of 
the enemy, and indeed, the Ufe he 
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had undertaken was suggested to 
him by Washington himself, who 
had more than once by letter, thank- 
ed him for services he had rendered, 
and for valuable information gained 
at various times of the movements 
and plans of the British in New 
York. Nevertheless, it is not to be 
wondered at that, to an ardent and 
ambitious young man, this kind of 
life, exciting as it often was, should 
sometimes be monotonous and 
tedious. 

For several days past Wilton and 
bis men had done nothing, except 
two or three times to sally forth on 
a reconnoitring expedition, a few 
miles on each side of the mouth of the 
river. Not a sail had gladdened their 
eyes. Nothing was to be seen o'er 
the wide expanse of blue waters save 
the dim shores of Long Island in 
the distant horizon. 

A visit now and then from Mar- 
low, who was in com-mand of a post 
some ten miles distant, was an occa- 
sional relief to the dull life that 
Wilton led. Once in a week, too, 
there was a stolen interview with the 
charming Katrina, his now pledged 
bride. It was on his last return from 
such a meeting, that he found Mar- 
low awaiting his coming, to whom, 
as lovers will to their dear friends, 
he poured forth the joyous feelings 
of his heart, in the course of a long 
and desultory conversation, a speci- 
men of which opened the present 
chapter. 

Mario w is seated on an empty 
powder-keg, placed just at the edge 
of the high bank ; his crossed hands, 
supported on the hilt of his iron- 
sheathed cavalry-sabre, whose point 
rested on the soil, while supine on 
the sod beside him Captain Wilton 
lay, gazing into the blue sky, fancy- 
ing, doubtless, the motes in the air 
were so many angels each as beauti- 
fully featured as the lady of his love. 

*< And so, then!" said Mario w, con* 



tinning the conversation just inter- 
rupted, " you were blessed with an 
interview with Katrina last night?" 

" Yes, thanks to my whale boats 
and sturdy oarsmen ; we pulled 
around to the Inlet in about an hour. 
The dear girl was awaiting me, but 
the half-hour she could spare me 
seemed so like five minutes, I could 
hardly believe her when- she told me 
it was time to go!'' 

" You gave her my letter for 
Ethel ?" 

" Certainly, my dear fellow ! I 
should not forget that. I have too 
much sympathy for a friend shut out 
of the heaven of his mistress's pre- 
sence. Landward my future father- 
in-law's fortifications are so strong, 
that there is no chance for you, 
unless you bring up a piece of artil- 
lery, and batter down his barns and 
g^tes — no small task, by the way." 

" You should borrow one of my 
boats, Marlow ; I've offered it to you 
half a dozen times; and take a sail 
around !" 

" That would never do ! I must 
not be too far from my post. Here 
I can easily be found, if wanted ; but 
once on the water, they might seek 
me in vain. No, no! the tempta- 
tion is great — ^bul I must not be 
tempted !" 

" True, true ! I must be permit- 
ted to say, though, that why Mr. 
Vandeveer so politely and deter- 
minedly hinted that our future visits 
to his family could be dispensed 
with, passes my comprehension. I 
am afraid he must, in some way, be 
involved with the Tories, or the Bri- 
tish. That reminds me of what Ka- 
trina said ! Her father, she informs 
me, has appeared anxious of late ; 
and become pettish and peevish. 
She speaks, too, of having heard 
noises on the lawn, at night ; the 
sound of voices, and the creaking of 
wheels. On one occasion she rose 
from her bed, and gazing. from the 
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window, saw moving forms, going] 
from the barns to the shore of the 
intet She fancied, too, that she saw 
a vessel's topmast above the cedars 
that skirt the bank ! She spoke to 
her father of these things, the next 
morning — ^who abruptly told her to 
mind her household affairs ; that it 
was nothing but her imagination. 
The dear girl told me she supposed 
it was ; but wondered, with tears in 
her eyes, what could make a father 
she loved so much, so unkind to a 
daughter he loved equally well !" 

" Aha ! is it so ?" said Marlow, 
drawing a long breath at the close of 
Wilton's account, to which he had 
listened attentively. " Is it so ? I 
am afraid your suspicions are cor- 
rect, and that I shall have a disagree- 
able duty to perform at the Inlet ! 
This accords with suspicions I have, 
had before. Several of my scouts 
have spoken of the tracks of teams, 
leading from various directions to 
Mr. Vandeveer's gate ; I, however, 
quieted their doubts of him, but not 
my own. Only two or three weeks 
ago one of my men, on returning 
from a reconnoissance, met a farmer 
on horseback, pursuing the same di- 
rection with the tracks. On being 
challenged, and asked what were the 
contents of a huge, well-filled bag, 
thrown across his nag — he replied, 
that it contained some wool he was 
taking to get carded. On this, the 
soldier allowed the man to pass — 
who immed iately put his horse to 
full speed. This aroused the scout's 
suspicions — ^who pursued him, and 
on overtaking him, found his bag 
was filled with cheeses and dressed 
fowls. He relieved the Tory of his 
load, and allowed him to pursue his 
way. Can it be possible that Mr. 
Vandeveer is engaged in supplying 
provisions to our enemies ?" 

" It would seem so— but why, I 
know not He is rich enough ; per- 



haps, though, his old love of trade 
has revived within him.*' 

** If such is the case, it is my duty, 
however disagreeable it is to me to 
annoy his family, to look into the 
matter," said Marlow. 

" Yes ! true enough." 

^ Can I depend on your assist- 
ance, Wilton ?" 

" No ! Mr. Vandeveer is the father 
of Katrina P' 

" But if I order it ! You know 
that in case I require your services 
on land, in any enterprise, yoa are 
under my command," said Marlow^ 
good-naturedly. 

Wilton smiled. " Ha ! that alters 
the case ! * To hear is to obey,' as 
the Turks say. But h hope you 
will have the kindnesjs to inform me, 
as a firiend, when you are about to 
issue your commands as an officer." 

" Not I !" said Marlow ; " but, Wil- 
ton, where is this blackamoor of 
yours ? Three o'clock !" said he, 
pulling out his watch ; ^^ did yon not 
expect him here before this ?" 

<< Yes ! but a thousand ^u^idents 
may have happened to him, to pre- 
vent his return." 

" One is enough." 

** No ! ' Pizen,' as my men call 
him, is proof to all ordinary acci- 
dents, or he would have been dead 
long ago." 

" That's a singular name ! * Who 
gave him that name?' as the cate- 
chism says." 

" He was christened by the sail- 
ors on board our ship, and as it was 
as good as any other for one in his 
situation, I have allowed him to re- 
tain it ' . 

" * Pizen' is poison, I imagine ?" 

« Yes, that's it !" 

" I should have asked wbat was 
the reason of giving him so singular 
a sobriquet." 

'( Ah ! that's a story I don't like 
to tell; but as you may possibly 
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hear another version of it some time 
or another from my men, who are 
fond of relating it, I might as well 
inform you of the truth myself**' 

« « Perge^ puer^ proceed, my 
son ;" said Marlow, laughingly. 

" Well I — we Yankees always be- 

fin with a ' well,'— -Well, you must 
now then, that I was once a lieu- 
tenant of his Majesty's Blues, and 
having been long on the Indian sta- 
tion, to the utter ruin of my health, 
« being useless, was permitted to 
come home in a merchantman, and 
except that we were half the time 
under water, for she was a very wet 
craft, everything went smoothly 
enough until we had crossed the 
line, when a storm came on that 
forced us far out of our course — ^it 
blew as if old ^olus had emptied 
all his bags upon our devoted little 
brig. 

"At last we sprang a leak from 
our vessel working so much, and all 
hands were kept for three days at 
the pumps, and even then could only 
keep it from gaining' upon us, with- 
out reducing it in the least. At last, 
when almost exhausted from inces- 
sant labor, we made land. Where 
we were we could not tell, but the 
coast admitting easy approach, we 
found a very passable harbor, where, 
on a smooth sandy beach, we de- 
termined to discharge our cargo, 
and, if possible, get at the leak. 
We at first thought the island unin- 
habited, but soon found that we 
were mistaken. The natives, though 
not numerous, were a savage, cruel, 
and treacherous race." , 

" Your Pizen was one of them, I 
suppose." 

« Yes !" 

" r thought as rnuch from your 
description of their qualities." 

" Ah, but, my friend, he is a happy 
exception ! 

" WcU, by means of kindness and 
judiciously dispensed presents, we 



kept them in admirable humor until 
our damages were repaired, the la- 
ding completed, and fresh stores 
added to our provisions of fruits, 
vegetables, and other things to be 
found in the island, which was ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and its waters 
abounding in fish. 

"Just before we departed, I de- 
termined, with a party of seamen, to 
visit or\e of their villages, situated at 
but a little distance from the coast. 
We were very well received,' and 
should have escaped unmolested, 
perhaps, had not one of my sailors, 
who was half drunk, offered some 
insult to one of the natives, which 
instantly bred a quarrel, and aroused 
all their wicked nature. We were 
compelled to beat a quick retreat to- 
wards the shore, where our boats lay 
ready for our instant embarkation 
to the ships, and had almost reached 
them without accident, when we 
met Pizen, then a child of ten or 
twelve years. The same man who 
had caused all this trouble, seized 
the boy and ran towards the nearest 
boat. A 3hower of arrows was di- 
rected against him by the savages, 
before, I believe, they had time to 
think of the danger to which the 
child was exposed. The sailor 
stumbled forward, his burden was 
dropped into the boat, and he fell 
dead into the shallow water. We 
imnlediately put off without further 
loss, carrying in our haste the boy 
with us, though without, a design to 
make the lad a prisoner. On reach- 
ing the ship, we found he had been 
wounded in a fieshy and exposed 
part, while on the seaman's back. 
As the arrow with which the wound 
was made had been dipped in 
poison, death must have ensued had 
the virus not been extracted. The 
sailors one and all refused to do 
this, either from fear or'revenge, and 
with my own lips I saved his life. 
It is for this that the boy has since 
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then so gratefully followed, loved, 
and obeyed me, while, I must con- 
fess, to most others he is, save his 
education, almost as much a Carib- 
bean as ever." 

"Bah!" said Marlow, laughing, 
"he ought to be full of gratitude." 

" He is," said Wilton, seriously. 
" I have n^ver regretted doing him 
the slight service I did, nor should I, 
since it was tp save a fellqw crea- 
ture's life, even had he not in a 
thousand ways compensated me." 

" He makes a useful spy, I should 
imagine. A knowledge of civilized 
life and education, grafted on In- 
dian cunning, with Indian powers 
of endurance, must form a rare per- 
son for that duty." 

" Yes, half of my success is attri- 
butable to him. How he does it, I 
don't know, but he slips in and out 
of the city with as much facility as 
a certain Captain Marlow's sword 
in and out of its sheath. While 
there he questions nobody, and no- 
body questions him that ever I could 
hear, and yet he brings me the most 
accurate information of every vessel 
that arrives or is about to sail, and 
many factS that are really important 
with regard to movements that take 
place there, all which I can safely 
rely on." 

" A valuable servant. I should like 
just such another ; he would make a 
nice fortune in one campaign. I 
was hoping that he would arrive 
before this, for though we do not 
live *in very quiet times, I have not 
heard news enough for the last fort- 
night to keep me from living on my 
own thoughts, a sad condition for a 
man in love, shut out from the pre- 
sence of his mistress ; such a one 
must either ' sigh like a furnace,* 
and writQ sonnets to his mistress's 
eyebrow, or take some active part 
in the business of life< — the first I 
don't know how to do^ and my un- 
hap[)y fate just now won't permit 



me to do the last. And, by the way, 
Wilton, that reminds me of duty; 
it's near four o'clock, I've ten miles 
to ride before five, just send oneol 
your men to the mast-head as yon 
call it ; if Pizen is in sight I'll wait 
for him." 

" House, there !" shouted Wiltoa 
to the men who were gathered 
around the door of the cabin. 

" Aye, aye, sir !" answered half a 
dozen voices. 
• " Who's on the look-out watch ?" 

"Me, Sir! Sims," answered one 
of the men who were making bul- 
lets of King George's head, and he 
added in a lower tone, as he sud- 
denly jumped from the grass at the 

call of his ofiicer, " d n the old 

mould ; I've burnt my fingers !" 

" Take the glass, Sims, and see 
if Pizen's canoe is in sight.' ' 

" Very well, sir," and swinging 
the glass across his neck as a sol- 
dier does his musket, Sims, blowing 
furiously his burnt hand, and hold- 
ing on by the other, began to ascend 
to the look-out station. This was in 
the top of a tall white-wood or tu- 
lip tree, standing not far from the 
cabin. For fifty feet or more from 
the ground, the trunk was entirely 
free from branch or knot, as is often 
the case with these trees in the foi' 
est, where they shoot up in mutual 
emulation to meet the sun-light; 
above that height its thick boughs 
branched out in leafy luxuriance, 
and fifty feet higher among these, 
was the look-out's station. To ena- 
ble this natural watch-tower to be 
ascended, stout hickory pins bad 
been driven into the trunk of the 
tree, in two separate lines. The 
pins were three feet apart, but 
one line of them commenciDg 
eighteen inches below the other 
each step was only that distance, so 
that any one, however unused to 
climbing, could ascend easily. 
« Mast-head, there!" cried Wilton, 
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after Sims had had time to sweep 
the horizon. 

" Aye aye, sir ! Wait a bit, 
won't you ?" answered Sims, who 
was more of the ploughboy than 
the sailor ; his whole experience in 
the latter capacity consisting in hav- 
ing made a voyage as far as New 
London, and some hundreds of ex- 
peditions in the whale boats of the 
company. 

" Wall, now ! I thought I saw 
sumthing, but I didn't — no, there 
ain't nothin in 9ight as I know on as 
big as a butter tub !" 

" Then, good-by, Wilton," said 
Mario w, shaking his friend's hand — 
"Imustbeoff. I'll be over to-morrow, 
if nothing chances. Maybe I shall 
have some news for you, if you have 
not for me !" 

" Good-by then, Marlow, you 
must go, I suppose. Bring up 
Captain Marlow's horse !" One of 
the men obeyed the order, and the 
young man, leaping into the saddle 
lightly, touched his steed's flank 
with the spiir, gave him the rein, 
and bending low in his seat to avoid 
the overhanging boughs, was soon 
out of sight among the open woods. 

Wiltoa lounged back, and threw 
himself again on his'grassy couch, 
after having given his commands to 
Sims, who w^as half-way down from 
his leafy eminence, to return to his 
look-out and keep a bright eye 

open. 

Another half-hour passed, undis- 
turbedly. The privateersmen con- 
tinued in a happy mood their vari- 
ous occupations. Sims chewed 
white wood leaves to make a salve 
for his cauterized 'fingers, and ever 
and anon swept his glass over the 
mouth of the river, and Wilton, 
shutting his eyes half-asleep and 
half-waking, dreamed of his sweet 
mistress. Suddenly the lookout ex- 
claimed— 

'^ Dang it ! there's Pizen, close in. 



Who'd a thought it! He's like a 
snake in the grass — ^you never see 
him till he's right under your nose." 

" A pretty look-out you'd make on 
board a man-o'-war, with breakers* 
ahead, Sims!" exclaimed Wilton, 
good-naturedly, as he started to his 
feet to look for the expected Indian. 

In fact there he was, not a quarter 
of a mile distant, standing as firmly 
in the light birchen canoe as if he 
were part and parcel of the fabric ; 
and dipping his paddle, now on this, 
now on that side of the frail bark, 
with a rapidity that betokened not 
the least fatigue, though the distance 
be had passed was enough to have 
tired the stoutest oarsman. Turning 
his eye neither to the right nor left, he 
shot by the little cove, stemming the 
current of the river, till some rods 
above its entrance, when with three 
or four dexterous strokes of the pad- 
dle, he suddenly altered his course, 
and the canoe shot up among the 
tops of the sedge, now covered by 
the rising tide, until her bow 
touched the beach. Pizen sprang 
ashore, and without saying a word, 
walked up to his master, and pre- 
sented him with several letters, 
which he took from a pocket in his 
hunting-frock. 

Wilton hastily ran his eye over 
these, and closed them with a look 
of disappointment ; saying, at the 
same time, to several of his men 
who bad gathered around him, in 
expectation of news that would give 
them work to do— 

" Nothing, men — nothing at all !" 
The privateersmen turned away, 
and looked as disappointed as him- 
self. 

»* What else, Pizen ?" said Wil- 
ton, suddenly, observing that the In- 
dian was endeavoring to attract his 
attention. The lad, glancing at the 
men, who stood near by, as if to in- 
timate they were not to be parties 
to his revelations, placed his hands 
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upon Wilton's shoulder, who in- ) nacingly, while his eyes glared 



cliued his ear to the lad's mouth. 
For several minutes Pizen went on 
with his tale, which was but a nar- 
rative of the conversation he had 
overheard the previous evening be- 
tween Mr. Colby and Major Lips- 
combe. His story was interrupted 
only by the sudden starts and ejacu- 
lations of his master, from its com- 
mencement to the end. The Indian 
did not mention his assault on the 
officer, however. 

" And this was only last evening, 
you say, Pizen ?" 

" Last evening, sir," said Pizen — 
who^ when he did open (lis lips, 
which was seldom, pronounced the 
English tongue perfectly. 

" Why, lad, you must be made of 
whalebone, to have come so far in 
the short time you hav^ had. But 
you are tired and hungry, no doubt ; 
go, tell them to give you a glass and 
something to eat. What a pity 
Marlow left so soon ! this news more 
concerns him than me. If that ras- 
cal Lipscombe once gets Ethel 
within his control, he will most 
surely, in one way or another, effect 
his purpose! Marlow must hear of 
this immediately. 1 will write him 
a note of the Major's project. What 
a scoundrel ! I could shoot him as 
I would a rabid dog, without com- 
punction." 

The Indian's face brightened, for 
he had learned enough of the 
opinions of civilized men to feel fear- 
ful that, in yielding to the savage 
impulse which led him to assassin- 
ate the officer, he had done wrong. 
He now answered, somewhat exuit- 
ingly— 

" The Major will trouble you no 
more." 

" Trouble me no more ! Why, 
what do you mean ? Is he dead f" 

The Indiem drew his long, point- 
ed knife, and holding it up me- 



fiercely, nodded an affirmative. 

" You stabbed him, then ?" said 
Wilton, horror-struck. 
Another nod. 

" Demon !" exclaimed his master, 
" will you never forget your savage 
thirst for blood ? Murderer ! do you 
know I can hang you ?" 

The swarthy youth drew himself 
up proudly, and said sorrowfully to 
his master— 

" I did it for you — for your friend. 
You say you could shoot him ; what 
difference, shoot or stab ? Same 
thing ! He is enemy ; what diflFer- 
ence, stab him all alone, shoot him 
'mong great many ? All the same 
thing, so he die." 

Wilton turned away with a half- 
smile. The Indian had acted from 
impulses he believed to be good, 
meaning no wrong ; and yet he saw 
something in his own deed irrecon- 
cilable with his master's religion, 
though perfectly in accordance with 
his acts as a soldier-sailor. 

" Sail, ho !" sung Sims, from the 
tree-top, or " mast-head,^ as his com- 
panions were accustomed to call it. 
" Where away ?" asked Wilton. 
" Why, Captin', just about sou'- 
sou'-east, I should think, right over 
the p'int" 

" Man the boats !" shouted Wil- 
ton. In two minutes, twenty stal- 
wart arms had placed them afloat, 
^ith weapons and oars, all ready to 
embark. 

" Captin'," continued Sims from 
his green upper story (meaning 
from the tree, and not his own 
head !)— *^' Captain, she's got a blue 
and white, catty-cornered nag flyin* 
at her mast-head ; and now she's 
lyin'-to." 

^' Pizen, bring me my glass !" 
The Indian obeyed. '^Jast as I 
thought !" exclaimed Wilton, when 
he had adjusted the tube, and for a 
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moment examined the vessel; "it 
is Hawley, and he> wishes to speak 
with me. We shall want but one 
boat ; I shall go in her myself. Keep 
in readiness, men, for whatever may 
happen. Barton," he continued, 
addressing a stout man, who was 
more a seaman than soldier or far- 
mer, " the command rests with you. 
Let me see! I ought to write to 
Marlow, before I leave — and I will ; 
though, since Lipscombe is dead, it 
is not of so much consequence — 
nevertheless, there is no knowing." 
So saying, Wilton wrote a few hasty 
lines, and gave them toone of the men 
who remained behind, with orders 
to deliver them as soon as possible 
to his friend. The young sailor 
then took his seat in the bostt, fol- 
lowed by " Pizen," who seized the 
steering oar, as if by right ; and in 
a moment more, the banks of the 
river were running away from them 
on each side, as swiftly as if the boat 
had been propelled by steam. At this 
day proud steamers glide daily over 
the very waters, which, until the pri- 
vateersmen made their shores a 
home, had borne no burden more 
weighty than the Pequods' light ca- 
noes. Along the banks, at that time 
skirted by the dark, primeval forest, 
stretches on either side a smiling 
town ; and the heights beyond it, 
from which even at that day the red 
man could gaze, and say, " all this 
land, as far as the eye can reach, is 
yet mine!" are now studded with 
the villas of the wealthy, surrounded 
by gardens, and shaded by majes- 
tic trees,' the growth of near half a 
century. 

With the long strong pull of the 
sturdy oarsmen, half an hour served 
to place the swift whale boat along- 
side the little schooner, whose blue 
and white flag was a well known 
signal to Wilton. Calling his hands 
on deck, the boat was left to tow 
astern, and Wilton stepping towards 



the wheel or rather tiller, which 
Hawley grasped in his own hand, 
exchanged cordial greetings with bis 
old friend and former playmate. 
The schooner stood on her course, 
eastward. After seeing everything 
in order on deck, the skipper resign- 
ed the helm to his mate, directed the 
steward to prepare something for 
Wilton's hungry men, and invited 
their leader Into the cabin with him- 
self. The little schooner's cabin and 
cabin furniture were not particularly 
sumptuous. It was divided into two 
parts ; the after or ladies' cabin as it 
was generally called, contained two 
berths, a locker and four lights look- 
ing down upon the green water, 
and no article ^Ise. The ladies^ 
cabin was at that day, as it is 
nowadays, placed as far aft as pos- 
sible, because, as females are never 
seasick, it is of no consequence if 
they do occupy that part of the boat 
where they are the most liable to 
become so. The forward cabin was 
somewhat longer, having six berths 
on a side. Opposite the companion- 
way, against the bulkhead dividing 
the jforward and after cabins, hung 
by hinges, a green painted board, 
about four feet square, which, when 
raised horizontally and propped by 
a stanchion, did duty as a table. 
On each side of the companion-way 
were lockers; one of which con- 
tained the cold meats and table 
service, which the cabin-boy now 
proceeded to place on the green 
board, and carefully he did it, too, 
for when the cook or steward, as that 
functionary was indijfferently called, 
placed him in his responsible situa- 
tion, he delivered to him an inven- 
tory of the cabin dinner service, and 
threatened him with a dismissal, if 
an article should be missing. The 
inventory, which will serve to de- 
scribe what was on the table on the 
present occasion was as follows : — 
item, four plates — item, four knives 
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and forks — and about this item, the 
cook and cabin-boy, who was a 
shrewd urchin, afterwards had a dis- 
pute, for two knives and two forks 
having been lost, the boy insisted 
that the two knives and two forks 
remaining made four knives and 
forks — the question was never satis- 
factorily settled : — ^but to continue- 
item, one broken red earthen dish, 
with crooked yellow stripes upon it, 
to hold hard bread or Johnny cake — 
item, one big round do, to hold 
boiled pork or beef, or do. codfish, as 
the case might be — item, one blue 
crockery- salt-cellar with broken han- 
dle — ^item, one junk bottle 'for vine- 
gar — ^item, one pint-tin-box, pierced 
with holes through the lid for pepper 
— ^item, one brown stone pitcher — 
item, four yellow earthen mugs for 
cider — ^item, one quart tin molasses 
cup. All these were now produced, 
and from the remaining locker, the 
skipper, who carried the key in his 
own pocket for fear of accidents, 
took a huge square semi-transparent, 
green bottle, half-full of OJd Hol- 
lands. Cold beef and cold potatoes, 
with hard bread and molasses, formed 
the meal ; the preparations for which 
occupied less time than their de- 
scription. Wilton watched them 
with a pleased eye and a watering 
mouth ; for though a lover, his life 
was not of that sort which permits 
a man to lose his appetite. 

"I made a signal for you, Wilton," 
said the skipper, after they had fin- 
ished their hasty meal, ^< as 1 have 
got some prisoners from whom I 
think, with a little earnest coaxing, 
you can get some valuable informa- 
tion. I have been to Stamford to 
land some provisions destined for 
the army, and have been trying to 
get back these three days. But bad 
winds and that cursed British priva- 
teer cruising ' about here have pre- 
vented me. Last night, although it 



was black as pitch, the 'windiWlnt 
little there was, blew fairi and I 
determined to venture out and kj 
my course for my port. Sverylhiog 
went well enough until about nine 
o'clock ; all my men were on deck 
and we were fully armed, for I iiad 
heard so much of these cursed pin- 
tical smugglers, tories, or cowboja, 
any name will do, that I ^vas dete^ 
mined to be prepared" for them. I 
was at the helm, when, crack! I 
heard something strike the side d 
the schooner just forward the maiih 
mast ; it was a whaleboat ; imme- 
diately I heard a voice sing out, ' A 
schooner, by G^— d, look sbaip 
there ! Make her fast. Jack,' and in 
a moment the boat was towing 
alongside, and instantly her crew 
were on deck. Fortunately, juat 
then my cabin-boy — I owe him a 
half-crown for it — came running op 
to see what was the matter, and 
throwing open the doors of the cabin 
the light from the binnacle fell full 
upon the whole gang. I drew a pis- 
tol from my belt, and singling out 
him who appeared to be the leader, 
fired and he dropped. There were 
two men on the quarter deck with 
me, who fired at the same time; I 
then sang out to the three men fo^ 
ward, and we rushed together upon 
them while still in confusion ; four 
were killed, three we made prison- 
ers, and three others gained their 
boat, cut it adrift and escaped !" 

" Bravely done ! Hawley, I con- 
gratulate you. They were well 
armed too, I suppose 1" 

'< To the teeth ! but then more ! 
think of the confusion of the ras- 
cals. I am astonished at their cou- 
rage and presence of mind and skill 
in getting aboard at all. I suppose 
they had no more notion of striking 
a vessel than they had of ranniog 
foul of a meeting-housie !'' 

^ I dare say; but do you think 
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these men are a part of that gang 
who have so' loog haanted this 
coast ?" 

^ One of the three half confessed 
as much, but his companions silenc- 
ed him with a threateniug look, and 
he has since kept his tongue between 
his teeth." 

" Thev area precious set of scoun- 
drels. Ned Jones, who was a pri- 
soner in the city, and escaped a little 
while ago, gave me an amusing 
account of a trick served them not 
long since by an American skipper 
who was a prisoner on parole there, 
of the name of Rivers: Rivers, it 
seems, had been a coaster in these 
waters, and was therefore pitched 
upon by the commissary as a proper 
man to go on to Boston under our 
flag to buy a cargo of oil for the 
light-house, which was much want- 
ed. He at first refused the service ; 
but the choice was offered between 
close confinement in the prison ship 
and good wages and good fare. He 
finally accepted the latter, not with- 
out some hopes of escaping entirely; 
but he was obliged to give his parole 
that he would not He got to Bos- 
ton safely, took in his cargo, and 
was so far back again as to be op- 
posite Huntington Bay; when he 
was boarded very much as you 
were last night. He had not men 
enough to resist. The pirates asked 
whither he was bound. Rivers had 
two sets of papers, one showing him 
to be an American vessel, the other. 
an English one. Suspecting that 
if he told the truth he woul4 be 
taken into some port in possession 
of the Americans, which would not 
have been safe for his neck; he 
showed his American papers and 
declared that he was bound to New 
Haven. Upon this the smugglers 
Or pirates, whioh you please, kindly 
n^avigated his vessel to New York* 
Ajrrrived there, he was permitted 
to laud; wihen delivering his true 



papers and bill of lading to the pro- 
per authorities, they immediately 
took possession in the king's name 
of the sloop and cargo, very much 
to the disappointijient of the scoun- 
drelly crew who had so unceremo- 
niously seized his craft." 

" Good !" cried Hawley, laughing 
heartily, " ' the way of the transgres- 
sor is bard '—sometimes ! But will 
you see my prisoners ?" 

« What can I do with them ?" ' 

" Force them to disclose to you 
their plans ; their lurking-places ; 
who receives their goods and plun- 
der; where they hide them, and 
who are their accomplices ; in short, 
all they know that can be of use to 
you." 

*^ That is easily said ; but how to 
force them ?" 

" My dear Wilton, you are dull ! 
How ? why by adopting the same 
measures that they themselves put 
in practice upon defenceless oldlnen 
and weak women ; tie some rags, 
dipped in sulphur, between their- 
fingers and toes and set fire to them 
— that will make them speak fast 
enough. Hundreds of times the 
bloody villains have tried it upon 
unprotected whigs who have been 
so unfortunate as to fall into their 
hands, to force them to disclose 
where their friends or property were 
concealed !" 

Wilton looked at his old acquaint- 
ance with ill-disguised disgust 

"Is it possible," he exclaimed, 
"that you can suppose that I 
will lend myself to such piratipal: 
cruelty ?" 

" Of course I do not ! Of what 
can you^ be thinking ; but neverthe- 
less, we will tie their fingers together 
with the brimstone matches between 
them — cook shall bring a. glowing 
coal on a fork, and then you jnay 
ask your 'questions. Depend uppn 
it, that without a threatening word 
these fellows' will reply to all the 
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questions you put to them. ' They 
have seen too many undergoing tor- 
ture of this sort to care about expe- 
riencing it themselves. If they don't 
answer no harm can be done — if 
they do, you may gain an important 
object." 

"Very well!" said Wilton; «I 
see no objections, and now let us 
about it, I have lost too much lime 
already. I must be back to my 
camp by to-morrow morning at sun- 
rise 4" So saying the two friends 
ascended to the narrow quarter-deck 
of the little schooner. Giving the 
necessary orders the three prisoners 
"Were soon brought before them, and 
-a truculent looking trio they were. 
Wilton immediately recognised, in 
one of them, from a description often 
given of his person, a notorious vil- 
lain, known through the country as 
Bloody Fritz. Of the two others he 
knew nothing, To every question 
put to them the prisoners refused 
!by a dogged silence any answer. 

" Bring the matches," said Wilton 
c coolly. The prisoners started in 
.fearful surprise. They had evident- 
!ly not expected treatment of this sort 
themselves, though so much accus- 
tomed to use it towards others. 
Quick glances were interchanged, 
and their countenances became 
troubled. Exceptthe man at the helm, 
the whole crew were now gathered 
about the prisoners. One of the 
men went forward to the caboose,and 
brought aft two or three dozen strips- 
of old canvas well steeped in brim- 
stone. ' One or two of these were 
placed between every two fingers of 
each hand, and the fingers tied 
firmly together at their ends. The 
. arms of the astonished and alarmed 
captives being already bound, before 
and behind, they could make no re- 
sistance, but notwithstanding these 
. fearful preparations, they offered no 
confession. 



"Now!" said Wilton, sternly, 
" bring us some fire, steward !" 

Wilton's men looked at him in 
astonishment, for they had not ex- 
pected this cruel conduct in their 
leader. The steward, an old negro, 
ran 4o his caboose to bring the fire, 
and soon returned with a glowing 
coal on the end of a fork, a way of 
carrying fire universally adopted 
by negro cooks, or stewards, as they 
prefer to be called. But as he 
reached the circle on the quarter deck 
he dropt it in amazement, and ex- 
claimed, with his eyes staring wide, 
and arm outstretched : 

" Gor a mity, Massa Cap'n, look 
a dare!" 

" Look where ! you fool !" 

" Why, look over yonder !" 

The skipper looked ;^a fine schoo- 
ner was seen at a distance of four or 
five miles, with all sail set, coming 
up hand over hand ! 

"The privateer; by all that's 
good !" exclaimed the skipper. 
" Up with the square-sail— let go 
the sheet — ^take the prisoners be- 
low — all hands to work !" In a 
moment all was bustle. 

«• Captain Wilton," said Mr. Haw- 
ley, " I fear you will have to spend 
the night with me, at last !" 



"So 
coolly. 



it seems!" said Wilton, 



CHAPTER VII. 

On the morning after Wilton^s 
boarding the schooner, where the 
progress of events leaves him, there 
were some anxious hearts at the 
mansion of Mr. Vandeveer. That 
gentleman early requested Ethel to 
meet him in his library, where he 
had, he said, something of impor- 
tance to communicate t6 her. His 
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serious and embarrassed manner led 
the fearful girl to believe that the 
conversation was likely to prove a 
disagreeable one, and with an anx- 
ious brow and fluttering heart she 
went to wait iipon him. Her fears 
were destined to seem well founded. 
As briefly and gently as possible, 
she was informed by her uncle of 
the contents of the letter he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Colby, the guardian 
of her person and interests, or ra- 
ther, of so much of those contents 
as he thought it advisable to ac- 
quaint her with ; of his entire coin- 
cidence with Mr. Colby's views^ and 
finally, without waiting for his niece 
to refuse to comply therewith, he de* 
clared in a stern tone* his fixed and 
unalterable determination to compel 
her to leave for New York, however 
much she might be opposed to so 
doing. 

Unwise uncle! The astute and 
cunning Mr. Colby never meant 
that his wishes should be etiforced 
in this manner ; he would have done 
better. Affection, love, and kind- 
ness, could lead Ethel to do any- 
thing that was right in itself, even if 
repugnant to her, when she knew it 
was desired by those who had a 
right to command her duty. But 
the perenjptory declaration of the 
mandates of his own will thus de- 
livered to her, roused the spirit of 
the proud girl to rebellion, against 
her relative's authority ; and subdu- 
ing her rising tears and forcing back 
the entreaties and supplications 
that sought in voice egress from her 
heart, she merely inclined her head, 
and left the apartment in silence to 
seek in the ever-willing sympathy 
of the kind-hearted Katrina, the 
advice, consolation, and comfort, 
she so much needed. 

Poor Mr. Vandeveer gazed after 
her retreating form in utter astonish- 
ment 5 he ' had expected remon- 
strance, contradiction, refusal ; weep- 



ing and hysterics ; or some one, at 
least, of the catalogue ; and foi^nd, 
as he believed, a silent compli- 
ance ! 

" Well, well !" he exclaimed, 
when his open-mouthed amaze- 
ment had somewhat subsided ; 
" brother Colby did not show his 
usual discernment here ! No need 
to talk about force, she will go will- 
ingly enough ? Pity he did, too ; I 
should not have spoken to her so 
crossly ; and in fact, I was terrible! 
I remember when I had half a 
dozen clerks, if I took the tone of 
command, they were as mute as 
mummies. Yes, yes; some men 
are born to it. That may be the 
reason she was so \yilling. Stern, in- 
tractable, resolved, she saw it 
would do no good to refuse. Ne- 
vertheless, she acted curiously, and 
these women are singular creatures ; 
— froward, wilful, artful, deceiving; 
but I can subdue them. There 
was poor Mrs. Vandeveer ; — dead 
and gone ! — how I miss her. 
When I married her she was as lively, 
and as gay and spirited a creature 
as I ever knew — full of ideas and 
opinions of her own; in one year 
the discipline of my authority com- 
pletely broke her down; she be- 
came a meek, humble, contented 
wife — a perfect pattern-woman ; 
not daring to say black was black, if 
I called it white ; — yes, yes ; she 
was a good wife!" Reflecting 
thus on the perfections now lost to 
him for ever, the narrow-souled old 
merchant called on Jogal for his 
pipe, and in a few minutes he was 
a thousand miles away, amid the 
wildernesses of cloudland ;-^now 
and then, as he wandered on, catch- 
ing dubious glimpses of the dear^ 
departed, with her placid smile, af-- 
fectionate glances, and knitting 
work. Then he was once more 
home in father-land, and before him 
passed a singular succession of 
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phantasies, wherein were roost hete- 
rbgeneously imngled, slimy canals, 
pickled herrings, tulip beds, tracs- 
chuyts, broad-bottomed porters, 
bales of Amboyna spices, Petrus 
Vanhoost, smiling frauleins, bar- 
rels of sauer krout, bags of gold, 
and bottles of Hollands. And so 
stupefying were his visions, that 
Mr. V andeveer went off in a sound 
deep, from which he was startled by 
a terrible dream of a bloody conflict 
with pirates, in which he was mor- 
tally wounded by a red-hot cannon- 
ball; he awoke in agony; the over- 
turned contents of the bowl of his 
pipe had nearly burned a hole in 
ihe stockings that covered his ample 
calves. 

While the somnolent Mr. Van- 
deVeer thus dreamed on content- 
edly, Ethel and Katrina were hold- 
ing an anxious discussion in a 
chamber of the opposite wing of 
the mansion. 

Ethel had acquainted her cousin 
with all that her father had said, and 
with the determination she had 
made never to submit to the tyranny 
of her guardian. 

" I do not," she said, " in any 
wise blame your father, Kate ; but 
that specious Colby, whose vil- 
any, I doubt not, is of the dark- 
est hue, has given him some plau- 
sible reasons for doing what he 
does. He thinks he is acting 
rightly, but only because he is blind 
to the path in which he is misled." 

" Ol course," replied Katrina, 
" you could not believe my dear fa- 
ther would do anything to displease 
or to injure you. But, dearest Ethel, 
after all, what is it you fear ? , Why do 
you fear ? 'Tis but a visit to the city. 
A year ago you would have been 
happy at the thought. Your guar- 
dian stands well in the world ; is 
wealthy and respected by all ; — my 
mothei^s brother, too. True, I know 
but little of him myself; but I am 



persuaded he would lend himself to 
nothing wrong or unjust !" 

"Why, I fear, you know well. 
Ever since that letter I mentioned 
to you, I have believed he has some 
sinister intentions concerning me ; 
what, I know not exactly. But it 
seemed to me when I was reading 
il, that every line was a mere gloze 
to hide some dreadful meaning or 
design ; like those beautiful and 
tempting red berries, which you 
wanted to pluck and eat the other 
day — ' why, they look good,' said 
you ; but I knew they were deadly 
poison, though I had never tasted 
them ; — just so with Mr. Colby ; he 
looks and acts well enough to the 
world ; but I know that within he 
is all that is vile ; therefore I am 
determined not to go to him. How 
I wish," continued Ethel, passion- 
ately, "I could write to Captain 
Marlow !" and the moment she had 
spoken thus, even to her dearest and 
most intimate friend, a burning 
blush stained the alabaster of her 
skin, like the flush of a rosy sunset 
falling for a moment on tfie Parian 
features of a Venus. 

" Then why not ?" asked Kate, 
with quickness, compassionately 
not appearing to take any notice of 
her cousin^s confusion. '^^Itisbut 
ten miles, and Jogal will be de- 
lighted to do anything to oblige either 
you or me. He makes a thousand 
awkward attempts, daily, to do us 
some kindness ;— could he do some 
real good, he would be half mad 
with joy !" 

" Oh ! I had thought of him al- 
ready, he is the only one here I dare 
trust, but since the day he returned 
home from New York, his unfortu- 
nate failing totally incapacitates him 
for any duty or labor whatever! 
Have you not noticed him ? I won- 
der your father, who sq much dis- 
likes drunkenness in others — bat 
then Jogal is a favorite. Poor fel- 
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low it his own greatest misfortune. 
Last evening he caused me to laugh 
in spite of my, melancholy. I was 
.^walking on the lawn, when Jogal 
came towards me, looking exceed- 
ingly terrified. ' Terrible time dis, 
Miss Etel,' said 'he. I inquired what 
was the matter. * Ah terrible time, 
dis war-time ; parson Dewitt talk of 
signs and wonders in the heavens — 
berry plain dem to-night — Miss Etel 
no observe !" ' What !' said I, * Two 
moons in the sky, Jogal see two de 
whole evening !' Poor fellow ! I 
had not observed his state before — 
your father sent him to his cottage." 

"If such is the cgse," cried Kate, 
laughing,"he would not do for Love's 
messenger, he might see two Capt. 
Marlows, and give the billet-doux to 
the shadow instead of the reality, 
the nonentity instead of the entity ! 
But, Ethel dear, why not let me send 
by Edward ?" continued Kate,blush- 
ingly," but then, I do not know where 
he is ; he promised to meet me last 
night, but he did not come, and I am 
afraid something has happened to 
him, he leads such a dangerous life, 
it's so distressing, so harassing, I 
could cry" — said Kale, talking very 
fast, as if, now she had begun, 
she meant to go straight through with 
it 

" Do you then meet him clandes- 
tinely ?" said the more sober Ethel, 
looking now very sober indeed. 

" Only twice !" said Kate, the 
tears filling her eyes, " he urged me 
so much, and said he was so mise- 
rable—besides !" she added, brighten- 
ing up as though she had found a 
satisfactory excuse, and giving life 
to a smile, as beautiful as the earli- 
est blush of a rainbow on the last 
drops of a shower, — " besides it was 
for such a little, a very little while — 
it did not seem a minute — ^but it was 
though," she added, glooming agaiii, 
" a whole half hour I" ElhePs sense 
of propriety was forgotten, she 



clasped the blooming weeper to her 
breast, and soothed her with kisses. 

" But, my dear Ethel," said Katri- 
na, when the sweet shower of tears 
was over, " there is Bernard,' who will 
willingly bear your message !" 

Ethel shook her head ; her wo- 
man's instinct had already told her, 
that Bernard loved her as well as 
his selfish nature would permit She 
felt that he was jealous even now of 
the least smile bestowed upon 
another. 

" I am sure he will, if hp thinks it 
will be a favor to either of us. 
Write what you will, I agree to pro- 
cyre a messenger !" ' So saying, she 
left her cousin to the difficult task of 
writing her first epistle to her lover, 
and hastened to find Bernard. 

The brother received the an- 
nouncement of her wishes with a 
frown, and at first positively refused 
to gratify them. But*Katrina,nothing 
discouraged by the repulse, con- 
tinued eloquently to urge her request, 
and at length Bernard, his face 
lighting with a sudden smile, as if 
some new idea had crossed his 
brain, gracefully consented, apolo- 
gizing as best he could for his 
former reluctance. 

In the course of an hour the letter 
was prepared, and Bernard mount- 
ing his horse, passed through the 
gate, and taking his way through a 
shady lane to the left of the main 
path, rode briskly in the direction of 
the quarters of Capt Marlow. 

Continuing at a quick trot for some 
two miles, Bernard again turned 
from his path, and striking into the 
dense woods until he reached a 
small open space, he alighted from 
his horse, which he tied to one of 
the low over-hanging branches, 
shading the spot Taking from his 
pocket-Dook poor Ethel's letter, he 
proceeded deliberately to examine 
its seal — ^it was wax. 
^" I thought," he muttered, " she 
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might have used a wafer in her haste 
— never mind — it is a little more 
trouble, but can be done." 

So speaking to himself, the traitor 
to his trust, took from his pocket a 
flint and steel and' lighted a cigar, 
close to the burning end of which, 
he held the tiny bit of wax, until it 
was sufliciently softened to permit it 
to be opened without difficulty, 
when the lines which had caused 
Ethel so much heart-burning to write 
were before his eager eyes. 

" What fools men are !" thought 
Bernard, as he saw how neatly and 
successfully he had performed the 
operation — "to trust their most 
secret thoughts to so slight a security 
as wax or wafer. A wafer is, how- 
ever, the easiest of the two^a damp 
rag does that !" The letter which 
Bernard read, was in these words : 

** Dear Sir : 

Strange as it may appear that I shbuld thus 
address you, yet the peculiarities of my pre- 
sent position leave me no other course, which 
will remove my embarrassments. My guar- 
dian, by the will of my fa'her, Mr. Colby, of 
New York, who, during the tender years of 
infancy and childhood and almost to the pre- 
sent time, left me in charge of my good aunt 
Mrs. Wistanley, whom you knew, has within 
a few days signified to me, that my future 
residence must be with him. My uncle, who 
I believe is entirely under the influence of my 
guardian, has to-day commanded me to hold 
myself in readiness to leave to-morrow cve- 
nmg in a vessel which is to arrive at the inlet, 
for the city, and has intimated that should I be 
reluctant and refuse to go, he will comiiei me 
to do so. 

«* I do not know how you can assist me, but, 
my dear friend, you are my only hope. 
Friendless there, and alone, without acquaint- 
ances, and almost entirely ignorant of my 
guardian's person, having seen him but once in 
my life, when a child, the idea of a residence 
in these troublesome times in the city, among 
those with whom 1 have no sympathy, is one 
I cannot bear. Besides this, from hints from 
time to time given to me by my guardian, I 
believe it is his intention to force me into a 
marriage with some favorite of his own. In 
this fear 1 may be mistaken, but the thought 
linunts and oppresses me— I cannot be more 
ex I) lie it upon this subject. Could 1 reach 
* the Oaks,' I should iiad in Mrs. Lockhart, 



Mrs. Wistanley's sister, and the dear friend, as 
she was, of my poor mother, — I should find a 
home with kind protectors; but how to do it, 
to whom can I appeal — I have none but you ! 
It may seem unmaidenly that I should write 
thus to you, but I confide implicitly in your 

honor, your kindness and your (here was 

a word erased, a word of one syllable, its 
fain^ lines could not be distinguished, was it 
love !) ability to assist me. 

" Your Friend, Ethel.** 

Bernard read these lines with ft 
burning brow and a beating heart. 
" A vessel to-morrow evening !" he 
exclaimed, as his eye met those words 
— " So, so ! then it is as I suspected, 
the old gentleman is playing a sly 
game with the British and tories. I 
wondered why he was so anxious 
to send me off on some fooFs errand, 
for four or fi\e different niffhts. The 
old fox can't rest easy with his neu- 
trality, but must put himself in jeo- 
pardy with both parties. Neither 
will give him credit for sincerity, 
and whichever wins, he must lose 
half his property at least; in that 
case, what am I to do ?" He read 
on — '^ My only hope.'* "What 
then does she think of me — she leans 
on a broken reed ; this Captain Mar- 
low must die for my sake. This silly 
conduct of my father's must be stop- 
ped — and, lucky thought — the smug- 
glers — two birds . wuth one stone — 
this precious epistle shall go to its 
destination — she does not write as if 
she loved him, or at least does not 
say so — ^butthen why confide in him? 
I had believed that Lipscombe was the 
man, but 'it seems I am mistaken*— 
since she dislikes so much to go to 
the city ; can it be that my wise- 
acre of a father intends to let her 
fortune leave tlie family, after all his 
hints to me — he can't be such an 
ass ; what is it then — I can't compre- ' 
hend it." , While such thoughts as 
these were passing through his brain, 
Bernard again lighted his cigar, and 
placing the separated edges of the 
wax nicely together, melted it in the 
same manner as at first, which hav- 
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ing impressed with a seal of his own, 
he next bhirred, giving it the appear- 
ance of having been imperfectly don^ 
originally. Then vaulting into the 
saddle, he took, at a leisurely gait, 
his course towards the post where 
Captain Marlow was stationed ; com- 
muning by the way with his own 
thoughts, and concocting schemes for 
the consummation of his own villany. 
On arriving at Marlow's post, Ber- 
nard found a party of mounted men, 
drawn up before the little hostelry 
where their leader had established 
his quarters, waiting his appeiirance. 
Marlow received the young man with 
politeness, and the letter with eager 
pleasure, seeming at the same time 
somewhat surprised at the choice 
Ethel had made of a messenger. 
There was in this no doubt a little 
jealousy, for rivals in love have an in- 
stinctive knowledge of each other's 
feelings. Bernard could see, as he 
watched Marlow's features, that the 
contents of the letter strongly excited 
his surprise, and filled him with grief 
and uneasiness. Hastily snatching 
a pen, he excused himself to his 
guest, begged him to have the good- 
ness to deliver the reply he should 
write, and told him that as he was just 
called by a command of his Colonel 
io a distant quarter, he should detain 
him but a few minutes for the little 
he had to say. 

This was more than Bernard had 
hoped. Being in his possession, the 
answer of Marlow would enable the 
plans that Bernard had formed to be 
more easily put in execution. In a few 
moments the note was written, and 
delivered to the treacherous bearer ; 
and while the officer and his troops 
were rapidly galloping in one direc- 
tion in fulfilment of the orders with 
which they had been charged, Ber- 
nard was on his homeward route. 
Hardly was he out of sight from the 
inn, when he separated the hasty 
wafer, not yet dry, and read as fol- 
lows : — 



" Dearest Ethel : 

Never shall your reliance npon 
mj honor in anything be misplaced. I re- 
ceived your letter at an unfortunate time, as i 
am juBt ordered hence on an important ser- 
vice, and cannot fully reply. But do not 
despair even at the last moment ; I shall re- 
turn in full time to rescue you from your 
embarrassments. 1 am perfectly aware of the 
illegal traffic with our enemies in which Mr. 
Vandeveer is engaged, and have therefore a 
perfect right to interfere. Be assured I shall 
be with you to-morrow evening. I have not 
time to thank you for your kina confidence ia 
me, nor to say all my full heart contains. 
Believe me, dearest, 

Yours ever, 
Melville Marlow." 

'^ Warm, loving, and passionate !" 
said Bernard, with a bitter, sneering 
smile, as he finished the perusal of 
the note. " So ! he is well aware of 
^ the illegal traflSc my silly sire is car- 
rying on !' is he ? 1 am glad of it ! 
' He will be there, will he.' I am 
rejoiced to hear it. I could not do 
without him. He will run into the 
trap without any trouble on my part 
— without my committing myself 
at all in the matter — ^get a bullet 
through his brains for his trouble — 
while I will condole with the sweet 
Ethel over the unfortunate death of 
her lover, offer myself as a fitting sub- 
stitute, and possess myself of her 
fortune ; as ror her person she may 
dispose of it, afler marriage, as she 
pleases. She shall lead so pleasant 
a life that its brilliant round of joys 
will make her long for the more quiet 
world of the grave ! And now for 
the smugglers !" so said, or rather 
thought the deliberate villain, as, 
putting spurs to his roadster, he 
turned frcnn his track towards the 
shores of the Sound. 

One would have thought, seeing 
him as he pursued his path along the 
narrow vale between which it ran, 
and observing his eye w^andering 
hither and yon over the fair scene 
that lay outspread before him, that 
he was wrapt in contemplation of its 
beauties, or was seeking for the song- 
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sters of the grove, making the air 
undulate with their music. But his 
glance roamed only with that habi- 
tual caution that marks the fearful 
and distrustful man. On each side 
of his route rose high steep hills, 
whose sides from base to summit 
were thickly clothed with tall trees, 
the feathery tops of those near the 
foot of the hill seeming in the dis- 
tance to bend in the breeze against 
the roots of those above them. Be- 
tween these forest-clad heights lay a 
natural meadow, through whose cen- 
tre ran a babbling streamlet, border- 
ed with alders and other water-loving 
plants. Joyously it sung on its way 
to the blue ocean, little thinking that 
its existence would be lost in the 
wide mass of waters, little thinking 
that its b^ppy childhood among the 
far off blue mountains, its glad youth 
amid the fragrant forests and flower 
sprent meads, where it lulled the lily 
on its bosom, and a thousand delicate 
plants stooped with their lips to kiss 
Its myriad eyes sparkling in the sun- 
light, were to be remembered only to 
be regretted in the crowded congre- 
gation of mighty rivers, tiny brooks, 
pellucid rivulets and bounding streams 
to which it was hastening. So, from 
his happy rural home, where his in- 
nocent childhood and youth were 
spent, to some mighty city hastens 
tne mountain-bred youth, all hope, 
ambition and desire, to find himself 
lost at last in the vast whirlpool of 
wealth, vice, folly and fashion in the 
city ; to find himself regretting when 
too late the happiness whose calm 
delights he knew not how to appre- 
ciate. * 

One of these two hills, or rather 
ranges of hills, bounding the val- 
^^7 J gradually lessened in ncightas it 
approached the fl<;a-shore, jRning 
away imperceptibly until it was lost 
in the sandy plain. Th(j other kept 
boldly on, as if it had meant to bridge 
over the blue waters, and l>een sud- 
denly checked in its path by the 



hopelessness of the task, presenting 
an almost mural precipice towards 
the waves. On either side of this, 
the ascent, though steep and difficult,' 
was practicable even on horseback, 
in certain paths. It was towards the 
summit of this bluff that Bernard fre- 
quently turned his eyes, as if that 
were the point toward which he was 

J'oumeying, and his destination. Slow- 
y his tired steed plodded on, a sore 
trial for the little patience his master 
possessed. No merciful man was 
he, if the old proverb be true, for litr 
tie mercy did he show to his beast, 
prodding its sides with his bloody 
spurs, in impatience to get on. 

^^ I shall be too late," thought be, 
^^if I am not already. I see no 
smoke, and yet this ought to "be their 
dinner hour. Can it be that they are 
off on some expedition 1" 

At length arrived at the foot of 
the hill near its termination, the 
young man urged his tired steed into 
a slight opening among the low 
bushes and undergrowth that skirted 
the forest, at a point which appear- 
ed the most inaccessible. Passing 
through these, he found himself in a 
narrow hors^-path, hardly wide 
enough to admit two abreast, leading 
in a winding tortuous manner up the 
abrupt acclivity. On either side in 
several ranks stood tallcolossal-trunk- 
ed trees, beneath which was an un* 
der-brush of tangled bushes, briers 
and vines so dense, that without a 
hatchet they seemed impenetrable to 
man, and no animal's hide but that 
of an elephant or a rhinoceros could 
have resisted the strong, stout thorns 
with which some of the briers were 
armed. Slowly toiling up, the heavy 
tread of his horse's hoofs, making the 
hollow hill side resound, like far off 
thunder, Bernard had half-way reach- 
ed the summit when he suddenly 
Caused with a terrified look, and 
astily drawing from his pocket one 
of that sort of whistles used by boat- 
swains, blew upon it a few shrill pe- 
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coliarly modulated notes. But be 
was too late. Above him was heard 
a rushing, crashing and thundering 
sound, rendered still louder by the 
forest echoes, as if some huge ava- 
lanche was falling from the hill-top. 
His horse snorted and reared with 
affright, and endeavored to turn or 
rush into the bushes on either hand, 
but here the path was so narrow, and 
the underwood so dense, it was im- 
possible. With a presence of mind, 
evincing that he perfectly understood 
his situation, Bernard pressed his un- 
willing bearer forward till he could 
grasp an overhanging bough, and im- 
mediately swung himself clear of the 
saddle. Hardly had h6 done so, 
when a huge rock, of several tons, 
weight, following the smooth serpent- 
ine path in its smoking bounding 
course, like a stone from a catapult 
struck .the terror-stricken horse full 
in front, crushing its legs and man- 
gling its body in the most horrible 
manner, and passing over the quiver- 
ing mass as if it were but a weed, it 
held on its rapid course to the foot of 
the hill. Pale and trembling, Ber- 
nard dropped from the branch whose 
friendly arm outstretched had saved 
him, and as soon as his' fright allow- 
ed him to breathe again, placed his 
whistle to his lips and reiterated his 
signal — this time it was answered. 
Again he sounded the same notes — 
again he heard the reply. SatisjGed 
now that he was safe, he drew a pis- 
tol from the belt of his riding coat, 
and walking up to his horse, which 
was still struggling in agony, drove a 
bullet through its brain, and put an 
end to its life and pain together. 

It was not out of compassion to the 
suffering beast, however, that he did 
this, for looking at his weapon with 
a well-pleased eye, he muttered; 
** Always sure — neglected to load 
them for two days, yet they never 
miss ; now, I can ^et the saddle and 
bridle from the damned struggling 
brute !" He then removed those arti- 



cles from the stifiening carcass, and 
first taking another pair of pistols 
from the holsters, threw the horse- 
furniture in the bushes, and com- 
menced his upward route. 

" Hola ! Mr. Vandeveer, is that 
you?" cried a coarse voice, as he 
gained the summit — the speaker, a 
man in a rough sailor's dress, ad- 
vancing to meet him, continued : 

" Why the devil didn't you give 
the signal ; we saw you from the top 
of the rock, and in your new dress, 
and another horse, too, mistook you 
for that cursed Wilton who is cruis- 
ing around in these parts, coming up 
to spy us out, so we cut away one of 
our marbles !" 

" Yes, d — n you !" exclaimed Ber- 
nard, " and a pretty figure you might 
have made of me ; no thanks to you 
that I am not lying down yonder 
with my horse, a good twenty pounds 
gone, because you don't know how 
to keep a look-out !" 

" But how did you escape, sir ? I 
thought our little playthings here,*' 
said the smuggler, pointing to several 
huge rocks, so placed, that knocking 
away a single brace, the touch of a 
child would send them, toppling as 
they were, to the plain below, " our 
racket balls, as we call them, and a 
devil of a racket they do make to be 
sure, we supposed were sure fire." 

" Why, I caught at the branch of 
a tree, and hung between heaven and 
earth, as Absalom did, when Captain 
Joab pinked him. By the way, 
where is your Captain, and half your 
company — I don't see them !" 

" There you puzzle me, if you 
mean Fritz — at present I am in com- 
mand, and if what Fritz's ^Blood- 
suckers' say be true. Captain I am 
like to be. Though, if his old good 
luck sticks to him, and he don't get 
one of his cursed fits of cowardice on, 
he may get off yet ! Now who would 
believe, that didn't know it, that 
Fritz was such a miserable coward as 
he is sometimes ! Let him once, by 
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any chance, get sober, and a child 
three years old could handle him, if 
he had a pistol !" 

" I don't believe it !" said Bernard, 
abruptly. 

'^ That is, young man ! you can't 
believe it, you mean; nobody ever 
tells me he don't believe what I say, 
it's dangerous !" 

" Of course, that is what I meant," 
replied Bernard, paling. 

^' I thought so !" was the dry an- 
swer, and the smuggler continued-^ 

" Why, I've seen him with these 
fits on, a dozen times in a dozen 
years, and once when he was maud- 
lin he confessed 'twas so, and said 
he couldn't help it. He didn't find 
it out himself till he was older than 
you are. He was a mate then for old 
Captain Vandamme, down to York 
— the Captain got into a fight with a 
rover, the balls flew pretty thick, 
and the skipper knock'd Fritz down 
for being afraid of them. Fritz tried 
to shoot him, but didn't make out — 
sent his wife a present, and shot 
her." 

<' Was it he, then? 0,I've heard 
that tale a thousand times !" 

" Perhaps not more than nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine ! but let that 
pass. With a pint of Hollands under 
Lis belt, Fritz would face the devil 
himself; and the sight of blood and 
brains is as good as a breakfast to 
him!" 

'^ But where is he now 1" asked 
the young man ! 

'' That we don't know exactly — 
wish we did ; but he is in a fair way 
to get his neck stretched. Last night 
he and his crew of ^ Bloodsuckers,' 
as he calls them, were going across 
the Sound for a cargo, and may be to 
see what they could pick up in any 
little snug way of business, when, as 
it was as dark as pitch, they ran afoul 
of a schooner, and jumped aboard to 
take possession — but they were too 
much for them, three or four of our 
men were shot on the spot, the rest, 



except three who got into* the boat 
again, were made prisoners. Those 
in the boat, after hard rowing all 
night, got home again this morning, 
tired and hungry, and full of ven- 
geance." 

" This is unfortunate !" exclaimed 
Bernard. 

"As how?" 

" Oh, I had a job in hand for you 
to-morrow night. How many men 
have you ?" 

" Twenty, all told, counting my- 
self two ! What is it?" 

" A sloop comes into the inlet to- 
mdrrow evening to take in a cargo ! 
Marlow, up yonder, has got wind of 
the matter, and will be there to pre- 
vent her getting off. He can't bring 
more than twenty men." 

" Twenty is his whole corps. He'll 
leave a half dozen at the post!" 

" Well, fourteen, with himself, fif- 
teen. Repulse them — put a ball 
through his head — deliver me a lady 
who may be on board, and the sloop 
and cargo are yours." 

" Oh, I see ! a little private matter 
of your ow^n — a lady in the case! 
So, so ! if the affair is so situated, 
you must come down, if you wani 
my assistance. We may not get the 
sloop — may lose half a dozen of our 
best men — may get shot myself." 

" One hundred pounds down, 
then." 

" Hard money or paper?" 

" Specie— gold !" 

" It's a bargain, then ; biit I wish 
Fritz were here ; he's half a dozen 
good men in one, only get him pro- 
perly warmed, you know! Last 
night, when he got into the scrape 
he did, he was not more than half 
heated, or he never would have 
yielded so easHy. But come, Mr. 
Vandeveer, you must want some 
dinner if you lefl home this morning. 
We can give you wholesome fare, 
but rather poor accommodations." 

The spot where Bernard had met 
the smuggler was at the opening of a 
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narrow pathway between the bushes 
on the summit. Through this find- 
ing passage he now followed his 
guide, until gradually widening it 
ended in a natural terrace of perhaps 
a rood in extent, and of a triangular 
shape, like the letter V, the open 
part towards the sea. On the other 
two sides were tall venerable trees, 
beneath whose shade stood three or 
four rudely built huts, of small 
dimensions, but still comfortable. 
On the grass before these lounged a 
party of rough-looking men ; four or 
five coarsely pretty women were with 
them, whose rather free conversation 
and demeanor gave an unmistaka- 
ble evidence of their character. From 
the door of one of the huts, several 
persons, seemingly not of the smug- 
glers' gang, issued just as Bernard 
arrived, carrying bundles and bags : 
some had jugs and demijohns. These 
left the hill on the side opposite that 
by which Bernard had arrived. 
They were tories or royalists, who 
had secretly gone thither to purchase 
the British manufactures and foreign 
delicacies and luxuries that the smug- 
glers brought over from the island. 
This smuggling, it should be remark- 
ed, was not so much for the avoidance 
of duties as to escape the indignation 
of the American people, who had 
resolved themsj^lves through the 
country into associations pledged 
against the use of British manufac- 
tures or goods of anv kind, as well 
as against the use of tea, an article 
held in as niuch abomination in that 
day by all good patriots, as in this 
day a glass of brandy most deservedly 
is held by the most ultra tetotaler. 

Further on, betwedi the fallen 
trunks of two trees lying parallel, 
w^as erected a table oi hewn oaken 
planks, large enough to hold the 
meals of the whole company when 
together. The tree trunks served for 
seat!?, possessing the advantage of 
those more elaborately contrived, of 
always being found in their places, 



with no liability to overturn. On the 
appearance of Bernard and his com- 
panions, by the command of the lat- 
ter, two of the women busied them- 
selves in placing upon the board a 
plentiful meal, whose constituents 
would have done honor to the table 
of a modern hotel, for at that time 
the surrounding forests were as well 
stocked as 

" When o'er these fair vales the savage sought 
His game in the thick woods." 

Bernard was honored with a seat at 
the right hand of the commander of 
these outlawed men, and entered 
heartily into the spirit of their wild 
carousals ; it was evident that he was 
an old acquaintance of them all, from 
the familiarity with which they treat- 
ed him, and the coolness of their men- 
tion before him of their lawless deeds, 
their deep-dyed crimes. Among the 
gang were the outcasts of all nations ; 
men who were steeped in blood, driv- 
en forth from society, men to whom 
religion arid virtue were but words. 

The sun was on the verge of the 
western horizon as their orgies were 
ended. Half their number lay sense- 
less beneath the rough table, while 
the remainder, whose brains were 
accustomed to the fiery liquor they im- 
bibed, were as uninfluenced as the 
rocky eminence where they were. 

" And now, Captain Slider !'' said 
Bernard, as the evening shadows be- 
gan to steal over the landscape, '' how 
am I to reach home again ? The 
crows have been fighting and cawing 
over that horse of mine these two 
hours. It's at least ten miles across 
the country.'' 

'' We can give you a bed here, 
such as it is, a buffalo-skin and a boat 
sail." 

" No, no ! r must be at home to- 
night — can't you give me a boat ?" 

" Yes ! but a boat without men 
would do you but little good. 
What say you, my hearties," cried 
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' Slider to his crew, " Will you give 
Mr. Vandeveer a cast home?" 

" Why, yes !" said one of the crew, 
'' for a consideration. It's a ten-mile 
pull you know. Say a guinea for 
each of us !" 

'* Oh ! that is too bad !'' exclaimed 
the young man, " there's twenty 
pounds gone for the horse you killed ! 
Oh, no, say half a guinea each — ^hard, 
you know !" 

"Better give the whole, or they 
won't go at all," whispered Slider, in 
his ear — " besides, it will keep them 
more resolved to help you to-morrow 
night, if you are generous now." 

At length Bernard agreed, with as 
much good nature as it was possible 
for him to show, to pay the specified 
sum. The crew was selected, and 
taking a break-neck path near the edge 
of the precipice, they all descended 
with some difficulty to the beach. 
One of several boats was drawn 
from its hiding-place, and soon, under 
the strong arms of the smugglers, was 
dashing through the moon-lit waves. 
Two hours brought Bernard to the 
Inlet, where all was anxiety at his 
protracted absence. He gave to their 
inquiries a terrific account of the acci- 
dent which had occurred to him, from 
the sudden fall of an impending rock, 
loosened by the late rains, and met 
with much sympathy from his sister 
and cousin, for the danger Ue had 
incurred in the discharge of their com- 
mission. 

" It was nothing," said he, draw- 
ing near to Ethel, '^ and had the dan- 
ger been ten times as great, I would 
meet it fearlessly and with pleasure, 
for the sake of my dear cousin Ethel," 
and he secretly handed her the an- 
swer of Marlow to her note. 

Ethel blushed, and half regretted 
that she had accepted his services. 
She had in a manner made him the 
confidant of her love, and mi^ht be 
not presume upon the possession of 
that confidence 1 

Litde did she know how deep be 



was in her secrets, little could she 
imagine, what were to be the unfor- 
tunate effects of the trust she had re- 
posed in him ; how much influence it 
.was to exert upon her future destiny. 
But all this was then unrevealed to 
man. Let us wait patiently the gra- 
dual development of events, antici- 
pating nothing, so shall we not be 
disappointed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

We left the little schooQer Spray, 
for so was named the vessel which 
Wilton had boarded, going before the 
wind up the Sound, with all sails set, 
alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of the British privateer that had so 
long .made the neighboring waters 
a dangerous cruising-ground for colo- 
nial craft. The 3pi^y was in ballast 
only, having two days before dis- 
charged her cargo at Stamford, and 
light as she was, on an even keel, 
before the wind, there was little dan- 
ger that the privateer, fast sailer as 
she was known to be, should overhaul 
her* Nevertheless, the two vessels 
were so equally matched, that th& 
utmost skill and caution were neces- 
sary on board th^ »3pray, to enable 
her to hold her own. But bowling 
along with an increasing breeze, the 
two vessels kept on ; tneir relsCtive 
distance still remaining the same, the 
privateer apparently not wishing to 
fire, for fear of loss in her speed. So 
it was for some two hours, when the 
rays of the sunken sun, streaking 
the west, were beginning gradually 
to fade into the grey silver hues of 
evening. 

The three prisoners had been re- 
manded to their confinement in the 
empty hold, their arms and hands re- 
maining bound, with the sulphur 
matches between ^their fingers, as 
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when Wiltpn's examination was in- 
terrupted by the steward's accidental 
discovery of the privateer's approach* 
The crew of the schooner and Wil- 
ton's men still kept the deck, anx- 
iously watching the chase. Captain 
Wilton and Hawley stood near the 
lielm, now and then exchanging re- 
marks prompted by the various cir- 
cumstances of the changing position of 
the two vessels. Astern still towed 
the whale-boat, in which came ofTour 
coast privateer and his men, her light 
sharp bows skimming the waves like 
a gull, and hardly tightening the 
painter that held her to the schooner's 
deck-rail. Lightly as the boat rode* 
the water, however, she was a hia- 
drance to the speed of the Spray, and 
ever and anon Hawley cast a depre- 
cating glance at her, which seemed to 
say, '^it's a pity you are there." 
Wilton did not fail to observe this, 
but he said nothing, having already 
formed his resolution as to what he 
and his crew should do. 

While it was light enough to dis- 
cover a boat of the size of his own 
upon the surface of the waters, he de- 
termined to remain where he was, 
as, if he left the^'schoonei, his home- 
ward course, both vessels -being close 
in shore, must bring him within a 
short distance of the privateer, whose 
long double-shotted guns, and boats 
as well manned and swift as his own, 
it became a prudent commander to 
avoid. 

At that season of the year, the twi- 
light was not passed until eight 
o'clock. Wilton decided to remain 
on board for an hour or two thereaf- 
ter, that he might be sure the suspi*- 
cions of the chase were lulled, and 
the darkness of the night settled. 
In the meantime, as at present there 
seemed no particular cause of fear, the 
tired crew of Wilton and the men of 
the schooner, except the watch on 
deck, were permitted to seek some 
slight repose after their arduous toils. 
Except the man at the helm, the 



look-out forward, and two men, seated 
on a coil of rope, near the foremast, 
one of whom was trying to while 
away the time by long yarns tedi- 
ously spun in a low voice, while 
the other smoked a short clay pipe^ 
there was no one on deck. Below, 
all the crew belonging to the schooner 
were buried in that profouQd slumber, 
dreamless and refreshing, the boon of 
the labor- wearied, heaven-sent to be- 
guile them from the pain of their past 
toils, and the anticipation of the mor- 
row's cares. A sleep denied to those 
who in the pursuit of learning, ambi- 
tion, pleasure and riches, over-tax the 
brain, that, feverish and excited with 
its continued exertions, courts in 
vain the rest its own greediness de- 
nies it. '^ Blessed be sleep," says 
Sancho, ^^ it wraps itself around us 
like a mantle;" and blessed, too, to 
world-wearied manhood, is the sleep 
of the grave, covering us with its 
green mantle, until the eventful 
morning, when labor and trouble are 
over, we shall wake to sleep nor need 
it, any more for ever. 

In the schooner's cabin sate Wil- 
ton and Hawley calmly conversing 
on indifferent matters, as if^o chase 
was in their wake ; nevertheless, 
neither felt inclined to court the 
poppy-god ; th^ir position and re- 
sponsibility forbade it. Some few 
refreshments were placed on the table 
between them, and drowsily talking, 
they with these wore away the tem- 
ous minutes. The skipper's anxiety 
as to the termina.tion of his little 
cruise, kept him from his usual exer- 
cise of the conversational powers, 
while Wilton, his thoughts intent on 
the detention that might possibly pre- 
vent him from uniting with his friend 
Marlow to avert the danger threaten- 
ing- Ethel, was employed in surmises 
as to what would be the fat6 of the 
parties, should he by any means fail 
to be back to his shade-covered 
grove id time. He consoled himself, 
however, with the fact that Major 
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Lipscombe was no more, so that even rascals too well to give them a 

if Ethel should be compelled to make chance !" 

an unwilling passage to New York, " It's a good thing to be cautions P 
no immediate harm could result there- said Wilton, as he stretched himself 
from, as, at the most, a temporary out, and yielded with a happy fed- 
separation from her lover was to be ing of satisfaction, to the overpower- 
feared. Temporary — ^for Wilton was ing drowsiness, induced by exercise 
one of the strong-hearted spirits who and want of sleep. Hawley took 
believed that the war could not last up an old number of the Royal 
forever— ay! stronger-hearted than American Magazine, of the year 
that even, for had he known that it 1775^ and amused himself, for the 
was to endure seventy tmies seven, one hundredth time, with an engra- 
instead of seven years, he would have ving, preceding its first page, repre- 
said, "Amen, if It is GFod's will, we ggnting America, surrounded by her 
canonlydiebutneve^yield.'^ Thanks physicians, in whose countenances 
be to the God of Liberty and of Bat- ^^^ defined the features of the 
ties, there were many more, in his principal ministers of the crown; 
day, who wo^id have so said, from "ghe is sick and must be bled,- said 

their hearts' irtmost depths — " the ^„^ « „u j j 4 u 

, ^ , ., ., ^ 1 xu >9 o"®? she 13 mad, and must be 
heart whence the mouth speaketh.'' ^u«L«^ » a - *u i-i 1 • j 
IT t u ij 11 *u 1 Ti- r -1 chained," and in the like kmd man- 
Yes! we should all thank Him, for it „^, \ r u j ♦ 

is to such indomitable, patient per- "^l^^*''^ °'?i °\ ^^' ,'^°'' °" "^^ 

severing and suffering spirits, tW, Port^ayed with a long label, issmng 

under heaven, we owl the liberties ^^J" ^'^ P°°*' °° "^^f^ "^T 
and happines^ that like a shower of ;^""^° ^^^^^^ P''^^ ^' °^ ^l"?"? 

summer rain fall upon our land, se- J'"'^ prescriptions. Only one of aU 

le'ct and chosen of all the parched her advisers spoke compassionately, 

earth, making one spot at least green •»« exclaimed merely, « Poor Amerir 

^"nSeVwent for a few moments " Poor America, indeed !» thonghl 

on deck. Hawley, " our mother-country has 

" Well, what ?" said Wilton drow- Seated a child that would have loved 
sily.ashis companion seated him- j^«'> ^ ^^ ^^^. ^^ been a change- 
self aeain. "°8» *'*o having provoked it by un- 
► «« I think we drop her a little ! not ^^'^^ treatment, to throw off the ma- 
sure though ; the breeze freshens a ^«"'~ protection, now seeks by con- 
bit! That boat of yours is some- tumehous words and angry blows, to 
what of a drag, but I think there can ^°^ » !f J"'" , ^ell, we shall see ! 
be no danger T" ^°^ child still loves the mother ; it 

"Never mind the boat, I shaU always must; but the mother has 

leave you in an hour ! What time forfeited her claims to the child's 

i- u f » respect ; dnven it from her bosom ; 

K i^jne." scorned its affection— who can won- 

« I thiiik I should be better for a <ier, then," thought the skipper, smil- 

quarter of an hour's sleep. YouwiU »"& "»f ^^e young lady sets up 

keep your eyes open of course, but house-keeping for herself. It will do 

wake me if anything happens! Will very well for her to keep on good 

this wind hold ? You think so— I ^e""™'- ^* ^^e old lady ; but to sleep 

also. How are your prisoners 1" °"o«' *® "*™® consUtutional roof 

« O ! safe enough ! Tied as they ^i*h her--no, no !" So ran on the 

are, no fear of them ! I know the skippers thoughte, as WUton calmly 
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slept Meanwhile, with her booms ' resting-place in this life, of poveily. 
over either side, wing and wing, j Oh ! who would dare to liA the cnr- 
like a huge aquatic bird, the Spray , tain which now hides the last dread 
moved on. The clear starlight danc- 1 scene in the drama of his life and 
ed OH the waters, and the watered look upon it, with all the revolting 
purled musically to its measure ; j concomitants of mortal disease, 
the declc was silent as the want of , even though he knew he was to 
motion thereon conld make it, and. j " die the death of the righteous, hia 
nothing was seen ao far as the eye i last end to be like theirs ?" 
could reach, but the sky above and , lu the dark hold of the schooner, 
the wave below, save the dim sails lay on their backs, side by side, the ■ 
of the privateer in the distance thrfee smugglers, for so we will con- 
aslern. Now and then, a sturgeon tinue to c^ll them, as theirs wa"i 
springing into the air, or a ahoal of ostensibly the contraband trade, 
porpoises heaving out their swine- though other and more fearful nameii 
shaped backs, disturbed the quiet of were what they justly merited. For 
the smooth surface of the waters, but some lime after they had been placed 
nothing else broke on the ear. t^e'e, they exchanged but a few 

A faint light began to be visible I words, lymg m sullen silence; but 
on the verge of the eastern horizon, i af tii« soundson deck became gradu- 
momently it grew brighter. ^Jly quiet, hope seemed to revive m 

« Captain Wilton I" muttered the | "f*: ^^''"- « ^^^ «f "»e trio. Sud- 
helmsman, who observed it, « will | '^e" y. ^^f "S *» bloody Fntz, he 
■be too late ! he's forgotten there's a exclaimed : 



moon to-night; however, that's his 
Easiness;" and lazily leaningagainst 
the smoothly worn be^ of the til- 
ler, which reached about to his hips, 
he fell into a dreamy reverie, 



■Captain, don't you think we 
might get out of this1" 

"Howl I should like to know. 
May be we might, but I can't think ; 
my ears sing like a hive of bees, and 



.tuiolively shifting the rudder as Ihe 1 1","'?,''":^ ''j''', '"''' Kf °""' 
ve.»el'.eo,n!e required it. Poor fel- P'"'^';''" «»d<le«>o.» before my 
low! how little did he imagine the' ''y'* than j,onld »er,e to people a 
1 . ... , . -IT r M young h — 11, if there is such a place, 

lotawaimghim. Happyforusall ^^ \^, „^j,, ^^ smell ■ of ^these 
» It, that we do noi know what a brimstone rags, such sights before my 
day or an hour may bring forth for ^^^ ^^^j -^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

who would learn the fortune of his ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^^^j^^ ^j -^^^^^ 
fbtnre life, who wouid dare to look ^^if ^h^^ -^i^^j . d_d ifl believe 
upon his own death-bed scene, ^^^^^ -^ ^ ^^^se place. Who'd 
whether it be that he is to depart thought a cursed little schooner, that 
from among men, couched on down, we mn out noses upon in the dark, 



beneath a silken canopy, surround' 
ed by sympathizing and weeping 
relatives and friends, or on the battle 
£eld, bleeding, fainting, groaning, 
beseeching, amid the thunder of 
cannon, the rattle of musketry and 



was to turn out such a fatality for us. 
We stumbled on her so easily — no 
going out of our course and hunting ' 
about half the night to look for her, 
as hEis heretofore been the case, bnt 
plump in the dark we were on her. 



the clash of sabres ; with ibfi dim ; Bah ! it reminds me of a sentence I 



eye of death glazing, unanswered by 
a sin^e loving or friendly glance, 
or grovelling among the pest-filled 
wd nanaeoos rags that form the last 



used to read when I was a school- 
boy, and didn't know what sin was, 
' Fadiu eit descensus ^vernt,' and 
M on; but that's all Greek to you. 
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It means it's devilish easjr to go to 
h — 11, but to get back again, there's 
the rub. Pretty- much our case ; but 
I wish to h — ^11 I had some brandy ! 
I can't think. I feel like a dead 
man. I suppose I am talking non- 
sense, too." 

*^Yes, captain, I wish you had," 
said one of the men. ^^ I never saw 
you so down in the mouth before. 
Bill has got a full canteen in his 
pocket, if we could only get hold of 
it; but the cursed rebels haVe tied us 
so tight we cannot even wipe our 
noses !" 

"I knew all that before," said 
Fritz, " and a d — d ag^avation 'tis 
to know the good stuff is so near us^ 
in our own pockets, and. still not able 
to use it. I swear the thought makes 
me almost mad !" 

**I have a flint and steel in my 
pocket," said the man who first 
spoke. "Pd rather have one spark 
from that than all the brandy in 
France!" 

"You'd like to puff a pipe of 
tobacco, I suppose? I think I see 
you," said Fritz sneeringly. 

" No, captain,", said the man in a 
soothing tone, ^* but with a sparkle 
we might bum in two some of these 
d — d ropes on our arms. There's a 
boat towing astern, and not many 
men on deck-r-there's a chance for 



us!" 



"A pretty chance to get shot!" 
exclaimed the smuggler captain. 

"Bettor be shot than hung!" 
grumbled the other. 

"We might try it," said Fritz 
again, in a thoughtful tone; "but 
there's no use thinking about it ; we 
might as well wish we were on th(* 
top of Crowcliff at once. I'm a 
gone man !" 

Just at this time, one of the two 
sailors, who were seated near the 
foremast on deck, smoking his pipe, 
got up and walked aft, to keep his 
eyes from closing in sleep under the 
influence of his companion's long 



stories. As he passed the hatchway, 
which was covered with only a half- 
grating — ^the prisoners being consi- 
dered sufficiently close bound for se- 
curity, his ear caught the sound of 
their voices. Stooping over the open- 
ing, he exclaimed, in a low, gruff 
voice, after taking his pipe from his 
mouth — 

" Below there, shut up and be 
d — d to you ! and don't keep the 
whole ship awake with your blab !" 
After having thus vented his sleepy 
ill-humor, he replaced the pipe in his 
mouth and passed forward again, not 
observing, or not thinking it of any 
consequence if he did, that a small 
burning coal, not much bigger than 
a barley-grain, fell from the bowl, ] 
through the grating into the hold. 
The seaman seated himself by the 
side of his shipmate, gM. both gazed 
listlessly forward, n' was at this 
moment that the skipper came on 
deck, looked anxiously around him, 
and returning below informed Wil- 
ton that all was right. But all was 
wrong. As the little ball of fine fell, 
it sent a flash of joy through the 
hearts of the three prisoners — ^two of 
them not well knowing why or how 
a spark was to benefit mein so much ; 
but Witty Winton, as the man of the 
tinder-box was called by the smug- 
glers, had a great reputation among 
tnem for his shrewdness, and no won- 
der that now, in their despair, they 
were disposed to put confidence in 
his suggestions. 

Winton no sooner saw the spailc, 
than he darted towards it with the 
eagerness of a thirsting traveller on a 
skm of water in the desert, and care- 
fully, and with much difficulty, ap- 
plied to it the end of one of the sul- 
phur dipped rags that, as we have 
said, still remained between their 
bound fingers. A little blue flame 
sputtered and flashed out briskly as 
he did so I 

<< Quick ! quick !" exclaimed he 
to Fritz, ^^get up and turn your 
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back, Captain!'' He mechanically 
obeyed, and Winton applied the 
burning matches to the cord that 
lx)und the arms of his chief, averting 
his own head, for so closely were his 
hands fastened to his body that the 
sulphurous fumes were sufrocating to 
him. A few seconds passed thus, 
the bubbling blue flames of the sul- 
phur barely lighting three as hideous 
faces, as burning btimstone ever illu- 
minated. 'Twas but a few seconds, 
and Winton exclaimed, in a hoarse, 
agonized whisper : — 

" Does the rope burn ; O God, 
does it bum ? I can't stand it !" 

" You must stand it, now !" said 
the third. of the party who had risen 
to inspect the operation, and now 
pressed with his body against Win- 
ton who was writhing in torture. 

'" It's torment ; hell torment I" again 
exclaimed Winton with wonderful 
firmness, keeping his whispering 
tone ; ^' it is running liquid fire be- 
tween my fingers— Oh God, I can 
not bear it ; I must shout for help !" 
he continued almost aloud. 

" Think of your life — ^all our lives ; 
shout if you dare ! I'll kiH you tny- 
self, before morning !" 

" Oh God, pity me !" groaned 
Winton. Snap, went one of the 
stout cords in the flame — 

" JIow, try all your strength, Cap- 
tain ?' said the third man— he did 
so, with a desperate effort ; the half- 
'hurned strands separated and be was 
free; for the smaller cords that 
bound his hands, now that he had 
the whole strength of his brawny 
and muscular arms, were rended 
with comparative ease. Fritz im- 
mediately, with his rough frieze coat, 
extinguished the matches, and tore 
them fi'om the horribly burned hands 
of poor Winton, who, half-dead with 
torture, had fallen and lay with a 
heroism worthy o^a better cause, 
striving to suppress the groans of 
anguish that struggled to burst from 



his breast. To tinbind his two com- 
panions was with Fritz but theworis 
of a moment, and so far their work 
prospered well ; their freedom was 
half accomplished. As soon as 
Winton could speak — " Theje's a 
grease-bucket," he said, "near the 
step of the foremast ; get soine for 
my hands!" The coarse ointment 
soothed his pains, as readily' as Dal- 
ley's Extractor could have done* 

" Now for the canteen !" said 
Fritz, more cheerily. It was pro- 
duced, and copious draughts of the 
raw spirit swallowed by the ex- 
hausted men. It^s a magic medicine 
for depressed arid weary sailors, 
however pernicious and demoraliz- 
ing its final effects, let men sieiy 
what they will; it now worked 
upon the three smugglers, like the 
fabulous cordials of the alchemists 
of the olden time ; they were ready 
to do and to dare anything, and 
after some few moments spent in 
maturing their plans, and in rubbing 
their chafed arms with spirits, to 
restore the circulation where the 
cord had confined them, they were 
prepared for action. 

It has been said that the hatch- 
way was covered \\dlh only half the 
grating. So soon as Witty Winton 
was sufficiently reinvigorated to act 
with energy he climbed up the post- 
like ladder, with which the holds of 
vessels of the class of the Spray are 
furnished. Cautiously elevating his 
head, he curiously peered through 
the starlight, until he was perfectly 
acqyainted with the relative posi- 
tions of every person on deck, and 
had satisfied himself that with pro- 
per care the bold scheme he had 
conceived might be safely under- 
taken. The helmsman still sleepily 
kept his position at the tiller-head ; 
the look-out man with rather slum- 
berous eyes, from his position on 
one of the cat-heads, stared dreamily 
into the night's darkness, and the 
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two men seated on the coils of rope 
at the foot of the foremast, continued, 
the one to puff faint curls of smoke 
from his weather-cracked lips, while 
he wearily listened ; the other to 
drone out his often told stories into 
the ear of a companion whom he 
was ignorantl^ boring for the seven- 
teen hundredth time with some tale ; 
good enough perhaps in itself, but 
unworthy so frequent a repetition. 

After a deliberate and silent 
espionage, Winton descended to his 
friends, and acquainted them with 
the state of things on^ deck ; in a 
moment their course was decided. 
One after the other the three con- 
spirators ascended the ladder; worm- 
ing up without noise. Their long 
education in a school where danger 
was an expectation of each moment, 
made them perfectly familiar with 
every art, every species of cunning, 
likely to stand them in stead, in a 
position resembling their present 
one. No Indian whose life had 
been spent from earliest infancy in 
practising the peculiar feats and 
stratagems of savage warfare, would 
have excelled these men in their 
serpent-like action, as after reaching 
the schooner's deck they crawled 
aft. To Fritz, as the stoutest and 
strongest of the three, was assigned 
the duty of taking care of the helms- 
man; he therefore took the lead, 
creeping on his hands and knees 
with the stealthy action of a panther 
about to spring upon his prey. 
Winton and his companion follow- 
ed as nearly as possible behind, 
taking opposite sides of the deck 
tinder the shadow of the bulwarks. 
The helmsman unsuspiciouUy lean- 
ed against the tiller ; quick as were 
his senses, no sound aroused his 
watchfulness ; he dreamed of home, 
his wife and children and the happy 
iireHude surrounded by those be 
loved, whom he was to revisit no 
more. Saddenly Fritz gained bis 



side and sprang up. A half excla- 
mation'of surprise or fear was check- 
ed by a blow that might have cmsb- 
ed the brain-pan of an elephant, and 
the poor fellow fell without a groan, 
senseless to the deckj heavily, like a 
clod! 

« Hillo ! wjiat's the matter, sir ?" 
exclaimed one of the mfen forvi'^ard, 
hearing the sound of the fall. 

" Waking myself up !" said Fritz, 
who had with singular presence of 
mind seized the tiller. " Waking my- 
self up !" he repeated in a disguised 
voice. *' Winton, he stirs !" he add- 
ed, as his companions crawled up to 
his side. The third smuggler, whose 
name was Bronx, snatched from the 
girdle of the prostrate man his knife, 
and drew it forcibly across his 
throat — one hot gush of blood and 
all was over with him, and another 
horrid crime was added to the black 
catalogue of the murderer's sins. 

The skipper, in his cabin, heard 
the noise of the helmsman's mil, and 
hastily thrust his head through the 
skylight to inquire what was the 
matter. Too dark to distinguish any 
object, he was satisfied with the cool 
answer of Fritz : '^ Nothing, sir ! only 
stamping a bit, to keep my eyes 
open !'^ mutteringly given, and again 
retired below. 

For a few minutes, anxious ones to 
them, the smuggler captain and lua 
men continued silent, keeping the 
schooner before the wind on her 
course ; then lashing the tiller in its 
position, they, one after the other, 
slid down the painter by which Wil- 
ton's boat was towing, reaching it 
with but little difficulty. The blM)dy 
knife of the poor helmsman anin 
came into play — the line by which 
they descended was severed at a 
blow, and a few vigorous strokes of 
the oar sent the boat off at ri^t an- 
gles with the schooner's course and 
the privateer's in chase— the pirates 
were safe ! 
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" The devil never deserts his own !" 
exclaimed Fritz, gloomily. Sudden- 
ly a bright light illuminated the deck 
of the Spray, and the startled cry of 
*^ Fire !" was sounded across the 
waters — 

" Ha ! ha ! I thought I had given 
them something to do !'^ cried Win- 
ton to his companions — 

" What ! more of your cursed cun- 
ning, ehl" said Fritz to Winton, 
merrily — 

^^ Fire is a good servant ! I had 
a tinder-box, you know — they fur- 
nished me with matches — so after 
you and Bronx had got on decJk I 



light, set fire to their cursed rag^ and 
threw them under a pile of oakum 
and dunnage in the hold — I suppose 
it has broken out from the smoulder- 
ing mass, and let 'em see that we are 
absent without leave. I take it, they 
will have enough to do without look- 
ing after us — especially when there' 
is a privateer behind them with so 
good a beacon to steer by !" Mean- 
while, on board the Spray all was 
confusion and astonishment, until the 
presence on deck of Wilton, whom 
no emergencji^ found unprepared, 
checked the incipient disorder. 
Awaking from a sound sleep at the 
first cry of the alarmed foremast- 
men, it was but a few seconds ere he 
had collected his ideas, and from 
their combination and subsequent 
rapid analysis — operations that con- 
stitute what is called presence of 
mind — he quickly understood how 
matters were, and at once directed all 
his energies to the subdual of the 
lire. In this, he w^as ably assisted 
by his men ; while the skipper, with 
his men, bent all their force upon the 
same object. Several times they 
strove to plunge into the dense vo- 
lumes of smoke that poured up, now 
and then tinged with a flamy light, 
through the hatchway, to rescue the 
smu^lers from so horrible a death. 
''Buckets! and water!" shouted 



Wilton, " look out for yourselves and 
the vessel ! They have escaped long- 
ago ! Don't you see my boat is 
gone? Jack Riker lies murdered! 
'Tis all the work of those piratical 
rascals ! Bear a hand ! men !'' Un- 
der his earnest and skilful directions, 
the men went to work with a will 
that promised the speedy accomplish- 
ment of what was necessary. Nor 
did the skipper, so soon as he under- 
stood the state of the case, negledt to 
remember that therp was an enemy 
in her wake, who might take advan- 
tage of his present position. In the 
confusion consequent upon their acci- 



stayed behind a moment to strik^a^-dent, the Spray had fallen somewhat 



astern, while the privateer,? keeping 
up the eagerness of her pursuit, had 
still followed on in chase with her 
sails all full. A sudden flash from 
the privateer's long gun, and a baH 
crashed so accurately through the 
bulwarks of the Spray, that it was 
quite evident the light of the fire had 
given the chase a mark so clear and * 
plain, that she was unable to resist 
the temptation of so fair a target — 
again and again the gun thundered 
across the wave, and* again and again 
the shot struck against the hull of 
the Spray, which now restored to 
her former order, coolly and un- 
heedingly, like a gallant little bark 
as she was, stood on her unvarying 
course east\^ard. 

Intense as was Wilton's anxiety 
to reach the inlet before the depart- 
ure of the sloop of whose arrival 
he had been warned ; as much as 
he felt the embarrassing condition 
in which the mistress of his friend 
Marlow would be placed ; with all 
his earnestness of resolution to be 
on the spot, and if possible, prevent 
Ethel's abduction, he was compelled 
to pace the deck of the Spray with 
a sort of forced contentment. The 
Spray's only boat, hanging by the 
stern davits, had by some unfortu- 
nate accident been stove, so that 
there were no means of leaving. 
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He finally concluded to make a vir- 
tue of his necessitous patience, and 
abide the event of his misfortunes 
in the best mode practicable to one 
of his ardent nature ; that is, by 
employing his active mind with the 
interesting and exciting position he 
occupied. 

Leaving for the present, the Spray 
and the Privateer, let us see how 
the daring occupants of the whale 
boat they had seized, are employing 
the time. 

A boat like that in which they sat, 
however lightly she might skim the 
water with ten or twelve strong 
oarsmen, was a ^ heavy row for but 
two men ; and the smugglers soon 
felt that, after the exhaustion result- 
ing from their previous confinement 
oj* twenty-four hours, it was but a 
useless task to continue tlieir exer- 
tions ; so keeping close in shore, 
they suffered her to drift with the 
tide ; using merely the steering oar 
to direct them on their true cdurse. 

" They seem to have extinguished 
the flames," said Fritz, as he looked 
towards the Spr^y. 

" That's not done so easily. Cap- 
tain, on board ship, after such a 
blaze as that. I've an idea they 
have put the hatches on and are 
trying to smother them. My work 
is generally belter done than that! 
'Tis a pity they had not a barrel or 
two of powder next the blaze ; 
we might hope for a blow-up! I 
have such a regard for my Yankee 
friends I always like to see them on 
their way to heaven, or at least to- 
wards it!" 

• " Winton," said Bronx, " how do 
your hands feel ?" 

'" Pretty much, I imagine, 
Bronx, as Mary Wilson's did — your 
old sweetheart, you know — when 
you tried the matches on her to 
make her tell where her lover was 
hiding, Billy Silburne, who had a 
broken leg, then ; — ^what spunk that 



girl had I — ^you wanted to finish the 
fellow, yonremember — how the poor 
thing did screech and scream ; and 
how you struck her, for fear the com- 
pany of light-horse passing on the 

hill road should hear her ? D— n it! 

• 

that was almost too hard for me, 
and I've seen things in my day I— 
some ! You struck rather top hard, 
though !— -finished her, dead as a 
herring! — skilled the goose yon 
wanted to lay the golden egg— 
couldn't get a word out of her !" * 

Bronx jumped up to rush towards 
Winton, who seemed in his own 
agony to delight in exciting the 
miseries of others, and knew that 
the memory of the foul deed he had 
mentioned, was Bronx's sorest point 
— but the ruffian, stumbling over 
one of the thwarts, fell heavily his 
length, and again rising mounted 
his seat, as if he had taken thought 
in his anger. 

." None of that, Fritz*; none of 
that; — 'tisn't healthy for you. Any 
other time I'd pistol you as I wool^ 
a dog!" said Bronx, gloomily. 

Fritz laughed. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! J^ronx ; don't 
make a fool of yourself; — two can 
play at that game! But we can't 
either of us play at it just now, 
simply because We haven't got the 
tools. Besides, what would be the 
use if we had ? If you shoold kill 
me, the matter would not be less 
true than before; and if I should 
'happen to kill you, you would soon' 
find out the truth down below 
there !" 

The only answer of Bronx was 
to shy a thole-pin at the speaker's 
head, who dodged the missile, and 
laughed heartily. Winton wan 
steering the boat, not having been 
able to row, and the Captain and 
Bronx occupied seats in the centre, 
where they had been seated when 
first entering her. 

" Here, Bronx," said he, **take 
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the canteen ; it will chipper this 
hour yet; pass it to the Captain, 
and be better natured. With this 
tide it will be three hours, at least, 
before we reach the Crow's Cliii^ 
so there's no use in grumbling. 
You are like a 'bear with a sore 
head !" 

" Look out, willy one !" said 
Bronx ; " bears have teeth !" 

" Throats, too, I see !" was the 
reply, as the bottle was applied to 
Bronx's lips, and remained for some 
time pointed like a dwarf telescope, 
sky^ward. 

CapU Fritz, during this little col- 
loquy, kept silence ; having first 
" kissed the cocoanut " for the ih'itd 
time — 

" Come, come, boys!" he now 
cried, " we'll stop this ; you two of 
my best men are always quarrel- 
ling, and yet you never come to 
blows ; sdways threatening and 
never doing. Wait till you get on 
shore, and have a fair stand-up fight 
of it'; — though sorry enough I should 
be to lose either of you! Those 

d d cowards who deserted us 

last night, we could well enough 
spare ; I hope they are at the bot- 
tom — food for fishes ; — to leave their 
captain in the lurch on such an oc- 
casion. • At any rate, they deserve 
it ; but I don't know as they could 
have done any good, and now they 
may have saved the boat !" 

"Why, Captain !" said Winton, 
answering the first part of Fritz's 
remarks ; " I don't believe Bronx 
and I shall ever quarrel. When 
we were pretty little virtuous boys 
at school, — ^for you must know, 
captain mine, that Bronx and I 
were sent to school and properly 
educated, like yourself, — we had 
enough of that; didn't we, Bronx ?" 

" Perhaps so ! but you'd better 
not provoke me too far!" 

"Poh, poh, Bronx! /Don't let 
your angry passions rise,' as the 



primer books say. You know I've ' 
forgiven you for murdering me, 
long ago !" said Winton, laughing ; 
but he added in a serious tone, 
" yes, forgiven you ; although I've 
been in a little hell ever since ; — 
perhaps, yes, I know a worse one 
than if I were not here in the body! 
But down, ye demons ! — away with 
thought ; — remorse and disquiet ! 
Let's sing, drink, and drown care, 
Captain;— the canteen, if there is 
anything in it!" 

Fritz passed the required tin 
utensil, which, by the way, was one 
of at least thrice the usual dimen- 
sions, and well adapted to the wants 
of men so thirsty in. their natures — 
deserts of sand ever dry. As he 
did so, he asked, 

" How is it, Winton, about that 
affair of yours and Bronx ? You 
never told me of it, as I ra 
member !" * 

" No ? Well, then here goes !" . 

" Starboard a little. Win ! The 
current draws off shore here !" 

<*' Starboard it is! Well, you 
must know, then, that Bronx '* 

" Belay that !" said the latter. 

" Let him go on !" cried Fritz ; 
" I command, I suppose, here ; and 
it is I who listen, not you. Go 
ahead. Win P' 

" I Will, then! But, Bronx, you 
are as surly to-night as if your 
hands were blistered, not mine. 
By the way, captain, that was ra- 
ther a bright idea of mine, was it 
riot? — sparkling, brilliant, flashing I 
— ^in fact it might be called a burn- 
ing thought! If we should get in 
another such scrape now, I should . 
have it at my fingers' ends !" 

" Yes, Winton, it was bravely 
done ; we owe you, both of us, our 
lives ; and I tell you what, the next 
good thing we do you shall have 
my share !" 

"We do so many good things, 
my reward is likely to be large. I 
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think if 1 waited till I retired from 
the service on my share of 'em, I 
should, be as grey as the badger 
that Jehiel Jones, the long Yankee 
that buys our old guns, — tells of. 
And he was so grey that when he 
came out in the daytime it was al- 
ways twilight! Pm joking you 
know. Captain, to stop the smart- 
mental sympathy — a smart man, 
mind and body, as they say inshore 
here !'' 

" Yes ! anything you do, the 
maties always think something won- 
derful; but, after all, what would 
you've done if that lubberly chap 
had not dropped his tobacco-coals 
down the hatchway ?" 

"Bantered you! and we should 
have had heat and fire enough to 
have burned up a fleet'* 

" Take care you don't, then !" said 
Bronx. " Now, I don't want to 
boast of what I did, or the Captain 
did ; but who knocked the fellow at 
the helm down ? who put a knife in 
him? That's the real work!" So 
thought Winton, and shuddered; 
for of the three men, thrown together 
in the boat, Winton possessed with- 
in him the most latent good. It 
would sometimes burst from beneath 
the coverings that hid it, astonishing 
his worse nature with a glimpse of 
what was his former self, ere the in- 
dulgence of sinful passions had made 
it a wreck — so astonishing, that it 
was difficult for him to beUeve that 
such he had ever . been, as for the 
man of mature years who turns firom 
the mirror to look upon a picture of 
himself, drawn by some loving mo- 
ther, in his infancy. " So, then, that 
was my face in childhood"! so I 
looked, such was my expression! It 
may have been — ^but what is there 
with that child and myself in com- 
mon ? Nothing !" he says — ^but still, 
as he looks upon its fresh and sim- 
ple beauty, he believes, and loves to 
believeit; I 



While the foregoing conversation 
was going forward, the boat con- 
tinued drilling along the shore, with 
the current running two or three 
miles an hour. Objects on the 
beach were visibly, but so dimly, 
that different things showed them- 
selves, to the unaccustomed eye, to 
be so, only by denser or rarer- 
smaller or larger masses of darkness. 
The three men could not sleep, for 
hunger, fatigue, and, more than all, 
the nervous excitement consequent 
upon the use of large quantities of 
spirituous liquors, kept them awake. 
For a while each pursued the cur- 
rent of his own thoughts ; but, ap- 
parently, the voyage on that tack 
was agreeable to none of them, for 
they moved uneasily in their seats, 
and at length Captain Fritz ex- 
claimed— 

" Come, Winton, let's know how 
it was that Bronx and you fell out, 
originally. He shall not interrupt 
you again." 

^ I am ready," was the answer of 
Winton, starting from his moody 
reverie ; *' and it's soon told. No- 
thing strange or wonderful— a mere 
matter-of-fact affair. Brotox and I 
were born in a little village in Staf- 
fordshire, and as we were both or- 
phans, we were sent to a bdarding- 
school for boys, in the same place. 
That was when we were about fou^ 
teen. The boys at this school were 
very numerous; their rooms were 
arranged on one side of a long cor- 
ridor, and in each one of these were 
three beds— one near the door, one. 
by the window, and one between 
the other two. I slept on that next 
the window ; in the centre was 
Bronx ; and the other contained poor 
little Watty Lambert, a simple boy 
enough — one of your real mother's 
darUngs. One day Bronx and I got 
into a quarrel in the play-groondi 
artd we came to blows. The boys 
formed a ring, and after a good 
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many more rounds than I remem- 
ber, Bronx was compelled to give 
in, and I was declared the victor. 
That evening, however, before we 
went to bed, Bronx whispered in my 
ear that he would surely murder me 
in my sleep, some time or another, 
and I knew him so well that I was 
sure he would do it ! So that night, 
while Bronx was out of the room, I 
persuaded Watty to exchange beds 
with me, on pretence that I had a 
cold, which the closeness of the win- 
dow made worse. The good-na- 
tured little fellow readily consented, 
and before Bronx returned we were 
snugly under ihe sheets ; little Watty 
fast asleep, with his head covered 
up, to keep out of sight the ghosts 
he so much dreaded, and I pretend- 
ing to be so. When Bronx re- 
turned, he looked cautiously at both 
beds, and went out again. When 
h# made his appearance again, he 
had a long carver in his hand, that I 
knew, from its shape, he had taken 
from the table in the dining-hall. 
He stealthily approached my former 
couch, and stooping over, seemed 
listening to Watty's breathing. 
Then he glanced fearfully towards 
the real bed of Watty, where I was 
lying, as if to ascertain that its occu- 
pant was not observing his move- 
ments. I kept perfecdy still, yet 
saw everything. I know not ex- 
actly why it was that I did not give 
the alarm, or why I had contrived 
the exchange of beds; I only re- 
member that I was much amused 
with the idea of the disappointment 
Bronx would feel when he found 
out that poor Watty was stabbed, 
instead of myself! When the blow 
descended, which it did with all his 
fofce, I recollect I burst out laugh- 
ing ! Bronx saw, as he turned, that 
I had deceived him, and rushed to- 
wards me with his bloody knife. I 
was too quick for him. I ran into 
the corridor and awakened the 



house, and Bronx was secured. I 
told my tale as a good jest ; but it 
Vas no jest— Watty was dead ! We 
were both tried at the next assizes, 
and both sentenced to death. We 
lay in the same prison, and Bronx 
felt so melancholy over Watty's mis- 
fortune, or rather his own, that T 
fancy he never will try his hand on 
me again. In consequence of our 
youth, our sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life to the Plan- '^ 
tations. We contrived to escape, 
and here am I alive and well to tell 
the story." 

" By — -, you shall never live to 
repeat it!" shouted Bronx, as he 
seized an oar, and swung it with the 
force of a battering-ram towards 
Winton's head. Winton evaded 
the blow, and his mocking laugh 
rang over the wave. 

"Hush!" exclaimed Fritz, "be 
silent! What is that lying in yon- 
der ? A boat, as I live ! A prize ! 
a prize ! Take your oar, Bronx, and 
let'd see what she's like." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The next morning after his conver- 
sation with Colby, when Major Lip- 
scombe awoke, it was to the suffer- 
ings of a severe headache, and the 
embarrassments of a confused 
memory. Gradually, however, his 
recollection seized upon the events 
of the preceding evening ; mastering 
a central link of the chain, he traced 
it back until a connexion was 
formed with his foregone hours ; then 
following it down again he found no 
difficulty in accounting for the 
minutes until the period of parting 
with his host — ^thereafter, all was 
blank. He thought over deeply his' 
interview with the arch-villain, bis 
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tempter and debtor, but there was 
no repentance in his reflections ; he 
saw no reason, in his morning mood, 
to retract the pledge he had given. 
He was sick in body and in mind, 
his prospects in life looked to him 
darker than ever, and 'he saw no 
way to. reinstate his fallen fortunes, 
Vut byjbuilding them up with that of 
tiithel Grosvenor. He was far from 
being satisfied with the mode, but 
"what else can I do?" said he, 
" and now, first to get rid of this 
nausea and headache, and inquire 
how I got home, and then for my 
toilet," So saying, he rang the little 
bell on the table by his bed side ; his 
valet entered, bearing a server on 
which stood a small glass filled with 
West India Shrub, at that period a 
common morning stomachic — the 
strong cordial then taking the place, 
with bon-vivants, of the " hock and 
soda water," since used by Byron 
and others of modern times, addict- 
ed to midnight orgies. 

"Right, Chivers! just the thing I 
wanted," and he drank off the con- 
tents. " How did I come home last 
night ?" 

" You did not come," said the 
valet, with a half smile, " you were 
brought, by four of the patrol !" 

" Indeed !" said the Major, as he 
donned his neither garments, "is 
that possible ! Give me my boots, 
I must dress for parade !" The re- 
quired articles were forthcoming. 
"Did they say whence I came?" 

" You were found lying on your 
face, in the street ; they at fiirst 
thought you were dead, but you were 
only ^" 

" Beware, sirrah, don't be imperti- 
nent ; you intended to say dead- 
drunk !" 

" If I had, 'twas true !" muttered 
the servant 

"Take that!" said the moody 
Major, who was not yet sober 
enough to be gentlemanly, and he 



hurled the heavy military boot full 
in the face of the saucy servant 
The man put his band to his 
bleeding mouth, and looked as if he 
would have darted upon his bratal 
master, to revenge his wrong, but 
he hesitated, and turned on his heel 
to leave the room. 

" Come back, sir !" said his 
master — ^^ now hand me my coat ?* 
Habituated to obey, the servant ful* 
filled the order, but there was some- 
thing in his eye that showed he 
had been offended past forgiving. 

" Ha ! what is this deep gash in 
my coat, passing clear through it- 
through tiie vest too, ds I live— aud 
now 1 feel there is a slight scratch 
on my breast — where is my sword- 
belt — ah, I see from the mark on it8 
scutcheon, upon that the blow first 
fell,and glancing downwards my life 
was saved. Do you know anything 
of this, Chivers — never mind your 
face, there's a guinea for you to 
cure it with !" The man pocketed 
the coin,, but he only answered, as 
he sulkily bowed his thanks—^ 

"I know nothing of it^ sir, I did 
not observe the cut, when I un- 
dressed you last night, and the sol- 
diers who came with you,' said not 
a word about the matter. They 
found no one near you, that I know 
of — if they had suspected anything 
wrong, they must have mentioned 
it" 

" True ! It was a narrow escape 
from assassination," and the Major 
continued, in a musing tone ; " could 
it have been Colby— I think not — 
but then, to pay his debts — 'twere 
an easy way, the temptation was 
great — he might think I should give 
up carrying off the girl, in the morn- 
ing, when I was myself again, and 
so took the fair opportunity that 
was offered him, of balancing every- 
thing at once — but no ! no ! that 
can't be, with all his villany, the 
man*— 4eave the room, rascal !" said 
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the Major, in a voice of thunder, 
for he caught ; the eye of Chivers 
fixed upon him with an eager look 
of curiosity — as he listened—^' how- 
dare you open your eieurs, except 
when I speak to you !" The servant 
obeyed. " What did I say V the 
officer resumed. " Pshaw ; nothing 
he could understand, or if he under- 
stood, that he could prevent, or if he 
could prevent, that he would desire 
to— for, the more money the master, 
the more money the man. Perhaps 
it were better to take him into my 
confidence, he might make a useful 
assistant. But I suspect him ! He 
can't beajr with my humors, and 
just now, when I struck him, he 
looked so revengeful, that I was fain 
to give him a guinea I could ill 
spare, for fear he should poison my 
next cup of coffee. No ! I'll ^eep 
my own counsel, until 1 have won 
my prize, and how many there will 
be who will envy me the wearing of 
it !" 

As the officer thus soliloquized, 
Chivers sat in the ante-room, with 
his head dropped on his breast, and 
his eyes fixed on the floor — 

" A blow," he said, " and from 
him whom I consented to serve, only 
that I might revenge myself by his 
ruin, as he has ruined my sister, the 
only one I ever loved ! Why do I 
hesitate to strike him to the earth — 
to slay him at once ? But in that, 
wherein is the gratffication— -«a psmg 
and all is over,-*-such a death he 
may meet any day, must meet at 
last, it is the common lot of a sol- 
dier. No! I wish to behold him 
day after day, dragged through the 
depths of misery, suffering in mind 
as well as body, his pride broken, 
his honor gone, struggling under the 
weight of poverty, writhing under 
the scorn, and withering bei^ieath the 
contempt of those with whom he 
once mingled, as a superior or an 
equal ; then at last, when the long 



suffering spirit has yielded to despair, 
and in its last paroxysm he has 
grasped the self-immolating weapon 
— then to tell him I was the cause of 
all ! — ^then, as he struggles in the last 
agonies of a suicide's death — ^to hiss 
like a serpent in his ear^My Sister 
is revenged P' As, after the passage 
of these thoughis through his mind, 
he arrived at this terrible climax, the 
eye of poor Chivers brightened, his 
head became erect, and he looked 
around the room with a grim smile, 
as if he had accomplished his wishes 
already. 

Chivers had indeed good cause to 
look upon Major Lipscombe with 
no very favorable eye. Of a res- 
pectable but lowly family, he was 
its only member who had received 
;iiore tnaq.a common education ; his 
sisters, — ^brothers he had none — ^had 
all gone into service while he was 
yet a lad, all save one, the youngest, 
but still his elder. To her he was 
much endeared — they loved each 
other with that fervency and purity 
belonging alone to the loves of 
brothers and sisters; at last the time 
came when poverty compelled her 
also to seek a livelihood as a ser- 
vant, and him to leave his father's 
house to gain a hard-earned pittance 
as an usher in a public school. His 
sister was provided with a sitnatioa 
as lady's maid in a noble family. 
There she attracted the notice of 
Major Lapscombe, a relative of her 
mistress,* and then a young ensign, 
a careless youth of twenty, who, had 
he given a thought to the misery he 
should inffict on the virtuous friends 
of his victim, would have spared 
them— but he did not The girl 
loved him, he promised everything, 
and she believed, and fled as his 
paramour to the metropolis. Her 
brother heard of her downfall, and 
sought to reclaim her, but his search 
was baffled. For years he learned 
nothing of her ; when he did, it was 
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the usual sad tale. A few short 
months of splendid misery, then 
compulsory self-degradation, then 
open, bold and impudent vice, and, 
* last scene of all,' a filthy death-bed 
in a charity hospital. But with this 
melancholy history came also the 
knowledge of the name and station 
of her seducer. Then, however, the 
first violent shock was softened by 
time, the first fierce desire of ven- 
geance had given place to a moody 
determination to pursue the de- 
stroyer, calmly and surely dogging 
his path like a blood-hound through 
a life-long course if necessary, till 
he came in, at last, to witness a 
bloody death. So much, that the 
character of Chivers may be under- 
stood. It was now but a month that 
he had been in New York, and but 
a few days in the service of Lips- 
combe, whom he had with great per- 
severance sought out, and to whose 
favor he had contrived at first to 
recommend himself. But Chivers 
found it very difficult so to school 
his feelings as to bear the contume- 
lious treatment of so rude a master, 
and he has not yet succeeded, as we 
have seen. 

A knock at the door interrupted 
him, as he finished the picture of his 
revenge, and was brooding over its 
final gratification. In a moment he 
had resumed the features and man- 
ners of the complaisant valet He 
hastened to admit the visitor ; it was 
Mr. Colby, whom Chivers had seen 
before. 

'^ My master' is dressed, and will 
be ready to receive you, Mr. Colby,*' 
said he. 

" Announce me !" 

" Good morning! my dear Colby," 
said Lipscombe, as his visitor en- 
tered. *< I was just now thinking of 
you ?" 

^ I am honored, my dear sir, in 
being the subject of your thoughts," 
replied Colby politelyi at the same 



time hardly repressing a sneer— 
" pray in what relation did you think 
of me!" 

" Shut the door, John !" Chivers 
obeyed, but not before he had heard 
Lipscombe remark "if that new 
valet of mine does not repress his 
strange curiosity I must dismiss 
him !" 

« That will never do !" thought 
the valet. ^^ I must be more cautious 
or I shall fail. I am not cunning 
enough for the task I have undertak- 
en — I must wear a mask, subdue 
every sign of feeling, or I shall spoil 
all!" 

Pausing near the door he had just 
closed, he listened with motionless 
attention — 

" What relation ?" continued the 
Major. " Why, in what other rela- 
tion can I think of you, than as my 
debtor for twenty thousand pounds, 
and as the guardian and uncle of 
Ethel Grosvenor, who is to bring 
me sixty thousand as the future Mrs. 
Lipscombe !" 

As he heard, for the first time, this, 
to him, bad news of his enemy's ex- 
pected prosperity, poor Chivers could 
not, for the life of him, help starting 
with a groan. 

" What noise is that, Colby ; open 
the door, and see if my too curious 
valet is listening." Colby hastened 
to comply, but Chivers was busily 
brushing a coat in the further corner 
of the ante-room. 

" Pooh !" said Colby, as he closed 
the communication again. " You are 
as suspicious this morning as I was 
last night, and with less cause. 
Your valet seems to me a very hon- 
est fellow, with nothing of the rogue 
in his countenance, and withal much 
attached to yon. He'll make a 
faithful servant, and a useful one, I 
warrant me, if you treat him well !" 

" Thank .'you for that !" thought 
Chivers, who had resumed his sta- 
tion. 
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^'Attached! Do you think him 
attached ?" asked Lipscpmbe ; <' if 
I thought that ! — ^well, Fm sorry I 
struck him ; I like a servant whom 
I can give my confidence to — ^whom 
I can treat familiarly, but who will 
not presume upoq my kindness. 
rU think of it But how is it, 
Colby ? Are you not surprised to 
see me alive and well this morn- 
ing ?" and he fixed his eye earnestly 
upon his companion. 

*' Why P' said Colby, with some 
embarrassment ; " why, yes, consi- 
dering — that is, I did not expect to 
find you so well. You drank rather 
freely l^t night, and most men f^el 
the effects of such indulgence !" 

«0! is that all! that was 
nothing. You know how ' use doth 
breed a habit in a man,' and our 
habits generally sit very easy upon 
us. I alluded lo something else. 
Shortly after I left you last evening, 
some kind friend attempted to ' make 
my quietus with a bare bodkin.' " 

" And could you suspectr-^" 

" O ! I suspect no one. Fortu- 
nately I was not hurt. But see 
there ; look at that coat ! I shall 
have a tailor's bill to pay." 

" It will be the first you ever 
paid," thought Colby. 

" The blow was well directed, 
but thanks to my good fortune, or a 
kind Providence, as the Puritans 
say, I escaped with a torn garment. 
I am preserved for the lovely Ethel. 
I am at a loss to know whence the 
assassin came. I don't think I have 
an enemy in the world !" 

"Strange, strange!" thought the 
outside listener ; " can it be that he 
so easily forgets who he has 
wronged. I will remind him P' 

How often a man is astonished, 
when his misfortunes enable man- 
kind to vent their spite upon him 
with impunity, to find how many 
he has wronged— Jiow many he has 
offended— *wbo eagerly seize the op* 



portunity to give a "kick to the 
dead lion !" 

" But let that all pass," resumed 
the Major ; " I shall look out here- 
eSier not to be taken at a disad- 
vantage. If the assassin tries 
again, I shall turn the tables upon 
him, and make him a present of the 
death he desires to bestow upon 



me!" 



"This certainly," flaid Colby, 
chuckling, " may be called a case 
wherein it is ' more blessed to give 
than to receive !' " ^ 

" Truly, yes. But my friend, 
what have you to tell me, that you 
appear thus early this morning? 
— nothing gone wrong, I hope. 
Must I still carry off the young 
lady, or have the watches of the 
night discovered a safer and a bet- 
ter way(? Am I to pay my devoirs 
here in th)e city, as a carpet-knight, 
or fly with her over the waves, like 
an old Norse sea-king." 

" Certainly the latter. It is* more 
expeditious, promises better success, 
or rather, in fact, does not admit of 
a failure. Perhaps, so far as much 
opportunity is desirable, there is no 
difficulty in the first; for I shall 
have sole control of the damsel's 
person. She has no acquaintance, 
no friend; nobody to appeal to, 
here, except Captain Vandamme 
— ^who is an old friend of hers, 
and Katrina, — and might be dis- 
posed to interfere were he called 
upon. But the old man would be 
powerless against us, as he is con- 
sidered more a Colony's than a 
King's man. He is permitted to re« 
side here unmolested, because he is 
too superannuated to do harm, and 
too cautious to peril his property 
in his old age. Besides, the sea- 
veteran gives good dinners to the 
young officers, and with them is a 
general favorite!" 

" So, then, Wednesday night we 
may expect ^her? WeU| well; I 
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shall certainly be with you. Ex- 
cuse me then, now, my friend; 
there's the roll-call and I must away 
to duty!" and with the usual saluta- 
tions the friends, if they may be 
called so, separated. 

As they passed through the ante- 
room, Chivers was busUy engaged 
in whetting the razors of his master, 
who had complained the day be- 
fore of their dullness. 

" Any orders for the day, sir ?" 
asked the valet. 

" No, no ! Amuse yourself as 
you please, Chivers, till the evenin§^ 
gun-fire ; I shall not want you to- 
day.** 

« Thank you, sir !" 

His master departed. 

"And now," thought Chivers, 
"let me reflect. It was well I 
listened; but even now I hardly 
understand what is intended to be 
done by them. They mean at any 
rate to abduct some unwilling lady 
who has no friend here but a Cap- 
tain Vandamme, whom they think 
powerless. Yes, I have it ; I heard 
her name — Ethel Grosveno'r. I 
must see this Captain Vandamme, 
he may be able to assist her. But 
where to find him ; will he believe 
me?-^! can but try ; if I fail, I can 
be no worse situated ;— and I may 
succeed ! It would never do for me 
to permit this marriage, for, alas ! 
wealth, in this world of ours, places 
its possessor too far above the ven- 
geance of the poor, when they de- 
sire such as mine !" 

Leaving Chivers to reflect upon 
what course he shall pursue to pre- 
vent the marriage he so much 
feared, let us once more visit that 
old house mentioned in a previous 
chapter, where Captain Vandamme 
spent the quiet hours of his old age 
with no other companions than his 
housekeeper, Nanny, and a small 
negro boy, who, when he was out 
of mischief,— a thing not very often 



occurring — ^was engaged in listening 
to the scoldings of Nanny, who 
was his grandmother, sleeping on 
the door-stone, or hanging over the 
side of the captain's boat to paddle 
listlessly in the water. 

It was at the hour o£ noon of the 
same day, when the conversation 
above related took place, that, while 
Captain Vandamme was seated at 
his lonely dinner, with Nanny to 
wait upon him, the negro-boy ran 
unceremoniously into the room, and 
announced that a young man wish- 
ed to speak " wid Massa Cap'n"— - 
" Tell him to wait till Fve done my 
dinner!" said he; "no! stop, you 
rascal — tell him — ^what are you rub- 
bing your shin in that manner for, 
you villain ?" 

"The gentleman stepped on it, 
Massa Cap'n, says he didn't see 



me!" 



"Serve you right, for going to 
sleep on the steps ; so he came in at 
the back door then ? must be some 
gentleman's servant — can't ask him 
to dinner— -may be good fellow 
though — I'll ask him — ^tell him to 
come in, Bony !" The lad, who was 
so called from his skeleton appear- 
ance, scampered off to execute his 
master's errand. 

" Why wont that boy grow fat, 
Nanny ?" asked the Captain. 

" Dat, Massa Cap'n, what me like 
to know myself; he disgrace to de 
family, good for notin' rascal; he. 
nebber grow fat, I'm tinkin'. He 
eat nuff for six niggers! nebber 
see sich a boy. I tell you what, 
Massa Cap'n, I spec !" 

" Well, what is it ?" 

" I spec !" said the negress, with a 
great deal of solemnity; "de cats 
come down um chimley, and suck 
him bref !" 

" Ter Tuyfel !" cried the Captain, 
" why don't you stop it up, then ?'* 

" Ki ! ki ! massa, den where spoke 
go to den, how um chimley draw?" 
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" Ho ! ho ! ha ! ha l^ shouted the 
captain, as some new idea passed 
through his bead ; '^ I remember, 
Nanny, you don't like to meddle 
with drafts. Do you recollect that 
time when you had the bad cold in 
your head, and the headache, and 
the doctor told you, you must have 
some drafts on your feet? *How 
de debbil,' says you, *draf on de 
foot goin' to cure cold in de head, I 
shan't use dem tings' — ho, ho, ha, 

ha." 

•Nanny listened to this reminis- 
cence with a mixed expression of 
anger, and pity for her master. 

" Che ! che !" she exclaimed, when 
he had done ; " you very ole man, 
Massa Cap'n Vandamme, talk ^ich 
tamn nonsense !" But this only re- 
doubled the Captain's merriment, 
and the enraged negress flung out 
of the room on one side, just as the 
young man announced by her grand- 
son entered at the other.; it was 
Chivers. 

« Sit down, my friend, sit down !" 
said the Captain, with difficulty sub- 
duing his somewhat childish laugh- 
ter ; " don't sit there, by the window, 
sir, take a seat at the table (an ho- 
nest good looking man, this sotto 
voce), I dare say you hav'n't had 
your dinner yet, have you ?" " No,* 
sir." " Well, don't say any more ; not 
accustomed to dine with gentlemen, 
eh ? time to begin then; if you don't 
go into the water till you know how 
to swim, you will never learn. 
What! come on business, and wish 
to be excused ? No ; can't excuse 
you, and as for business, I never 
talk of that till after dinner — ^very 
important to a young lady, a friend 
of mine; what! not Kate Vande- 
veer, eh!" exclaimed the captain, 
dropping his knife and fork, and 
looking the very personification of 
anxiety. 

« No, sir!" saidGhivere, "but 

" Pooh ! pooh !" said the Captain, 



relieved; "no matter, not a word 
more till after dinner ; I will not hear 
it — Nanny !" raising his voice so as 
it could be heard in the next room ; 
" Nanny, bring plates !" 

The valet, finding what an obsti- 
nate old man he had to deal with, 
was content at length to sit down at 
the table with him, more particular- 
ly as the savory smell of the viands 
began to make his mouth water, and 
a gnawing sensation of the stomach 
told him it was empty. 

" Try some of the fish first !" said 
the host ; " black fish and w«ak fish, 
made 'em myself!" 

"Made 'em?" asked the young 
man, in astonishment. 

" Yes ! yes ! I make all my fish, 
make my pork, too, and my turkeys, 
and chickens, and eggs !" 

" Oh ! ah ! you catch them, or 
raise them ?" 

" Yes ! there how you understand 
me — that's the way I say it. Take 
some of the fish-sauce, I makes that, 
too — taste of i^— put your little fin- 
ger on the castor's mouth, so ! now 
try it — ^like it ? Yes, it's good, my 
own receipt — spawns of two lob- 
sters, bruised, the spawns, not the 
lobsters, mushrooms, anchovy liquor 
and butter. I always cook my 
black fish in port-wine, seasoned 
with a few cloves and allspice. 

< Cinnamon an^ ginger, nntmegs and cloyes. 
They gave me this jolly red nose.' 



" Your health, sir; the bottle 's with 
you. Perhaps you don't like to 
drink wine after your fish ; say so if 
it's true— very well, you are young 
and Vm old. There, Nanny, take 
away his plate, and we will see how 
much you have spoilt this turkey ! 
Hey! ha! what's that you say? 
never spoil any turkey — we shall 
see — now, sir, you, what's your 
name ?" 

« Chiverp " 
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" Well, now, Mr. Chivers, shall I 
show you how to carve a turkey ? 
Know how already? don't believe 
it ! beg your pardon, sir ! so many 
people think ! Well, never mind 
excuses ! There, you observe you 
put your fork in thus ! right over the 
bteast-bone — head turned so — now 
in with your carving knife, and off 
goes the liver-wing ; now the leg — 
mere, that's jointed — now the wish- 
ing-bone comes off: ^ spectacles ' the 
little boys call it ; and now, see how 
fat it is; in goes my knife longi- 
tudinally and the rich white slices 
of the breast fall off like so many 
chips from a shiprcarpenter's broad- 
axe, as white and as thin, and a 
great deal more juicy. Now, Mr. 
Chivers, allow me to help you — the 
second joint and a piece or two of 
the breastr— can't give you full in- 
structions to-day as to the total ' dis- 
memberment of the body,' as our 
old surgeon used to say, for the rea- 
son, that a turkey— that's a twelve 
pounder— is too much for one din- 
ner for a family like mine, and is 
besides better next day — when it's 
cold — ^take some of the dressing, 
Mr. Chivers? help yourself to vege- 
tables !" — and at last Mr. Chivers 
was helped; Captain Vandamme 



his own glass to his lips, he leaned 
back in his chair, thrust one hand 
into a pocket of his drab kerseymere 
breeches, and quietly saicL — 

'' Fill your glass agaiui Mr. Chi- 
vers; prefer claret, eh? some do; 
never could bear it though since I 
was down on the Spanish Main— 
lov'd Hollands before, but there I 
learnt to drink ' rack punch/ Bata- 
vian invention you know; all the 
same, half Dutch. But, by the way, 
you had something to tell me ?" 

<< Indeed I had, sir ; but I hardly 
know how to begin." 

« Wouldn't try then ?" bluffly 
interrupted the captain, " a man al- 
ways knows how to tell a straight 
story — nothing so easy to speak as 
the truth, if we only keep our cursed 
selfishness, and cunning, and pride, 
and vanity, and hypocrisy, out of the 
way. Depend on it, young mao, 
when a person goes beating about 
the bush, making excuses and apo- 
logies, and forestalling your judg- 
ment, and deprecating your anger, I 
say, depend upon it, he has some- 
thing bad to conceal ; some feeling in- 
fluences him that he is ashamed 
of: — there, there; don't blush! fill 
your glass — I see I was right — pe^ 
haps you didn't exactly think before 



was helped himself^ and his voluble ivour motives were wrong — ^but you 



tongue became at length silent, 
while his masticatory organs were 
engaged in their legitimate occupa- 
tion. During the dinner and the 
dessert which followed, the surprised 
and anxious Chivers sate uneasily ; 
but no young man with good health 
and appetite could have entirely 
reabted the persuasions of so cheery 
a host, his excellent viands, and his 
own appetite. He therefore imi- 
tated the jovial old man's example, 
and made a hearty meal ; but with 
the walnuts and wine, after two or 
three glasses of the latter, he seemed 
willing to hear what the young man 
had to communicate— and Ufting 



know now, — conscience tells you 
so— feel it here, eh ?" and the Cap- 
tain, placing his before pocketed 
hand on bis heart, threw his head 
back, and emptied the full goblet 
down his throat, as if he meant that 
the rivulet of its contents should 
assist him in pointing, by its course, 
towards the region he meant to 
designate. 

^ Aeally, sir !" said poor Chivers, 
^ I must confess that — " 

''No, no; confess nothing! Do 
you know, my lad, that I believe a 
man should confess nothing he is 
ashamed of ever to his fellow-men ; 
it's not required— if he confesses if 
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1 to himself sincerely, and acknow- 
^ ledges the truth of that confession, 
he will perhaps be so self-abased, so 
humble, as^to believe that no one 
can rid him of his shame, and re- 
store to him the self-respect of man- 
liness but his God !" 

" What a singular old man !" 
thought Chivers, " is he crazy ? 
But he is right! Perhaps I have 
been wrong in pursuing so bitterly 
my revenge. I will tell him my 
whole story and ask his advice — 
vengeance is mine, saith the Lord ! 
* an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth ;' ' whoso sheddeth man's 
Uood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ;' ' if a man smite thee on the 
one cheek turn to him the other 
also ;' 4f a man entice a virgin that 
is not betrothed and lie with her, he 
shall surely endow her to be his 
wife ;' ' if a man take away thy coat 
give him thy cloak also ;' ' if these 
do not condemn 4hee, neither do I 
condemn thee. Go thy way and 
sin no more.' " 

All these thoughts, and this singu- 
lar concatenation of Scriptural pas- 
sages, passed through Chivers'smind 
like a flash of light ; but he ended, 
with resolving to relate his whole life 
to the Captain, whose acquaintance 
he had so singularly made, and to 
be directed by him. 

And he did relate it. With a 
pale face and a quivering lip, lean- 
ing on his bent arms, towards the 
kind but blunt and rude old man, he 
told him of his early childhood, its 
sorrows and its joys, of his beloved 
parents and their struggles with 
poverty, ofhis cherished, sisters, and, 
lastly of her, that younger sister, 
^ whom he had deemed not so much 
a sister as a part of himself, one 
purer and better, but nevertheless a 
spirit twin to his own. He lold of 
his anguish, when he first learned 
that she had been led astray, and as 
he spoke of this, he wept, and his 
aged listener wept with him ; of his 

7 



earnest endeavors to discover the 
name and home of the villain who 
had done this, and the old man 
seemed to follow eagerly with him 
on his path. He spoke with flash- 
ing eyes and inflamed cheeks of the 
revenge he had determined upon 
when he learned the identity of her 
seducer; and the old veteran ex- 
claimed, " Aye, you learned his 
name then ; I suppose you shot him 
like a dog — served him right, too ! 
No, no — not that either — mustn't say 



so!" 



" No, sir !" cried Chivers, drawing 
himself up as if he expected an ex- 
plosion. " I am bis servant !' 

" Then !" cried the Captain in a 
voice of thunder, "you mtist be a 
scoundrel, and I am sorry that I 
have disgraced myself by inviting 
you to my table !" 

" That is no business of mine !" 
said Chivers, with wonderful cool- 
ness, " I thought it a singular invi- 
tation, and did not wish to accept it 
— ^'twas not my fault I did. I came 
here for the benefit of your friends 
as well as my own, and there was 
something kind in your manner that 
led me to tell you my story ; I have 
not finished it yet, and you must 
hear me out for your friends' sake !" 

« Well, well !" cried the Captain, 
"there is some truth — yes, yes! 
some truth in what you say ; well, I 
sometimes judge too hastily, I 
know — there may be, possibly, only 
possibly, you understand, some ex- 
cuse for you — so go on — doubtful 
though," continued the old man in 
an under tone ; and while Chivers 
went on to relate the cunning stra- 
tegy he had used in the pursuit of 
Lipscombe, his offering himself to 
the Major as his servant, his en- 
deavors to ingratiate himself in to his 
confidence, the purposes of revenge 
for which he was doing all this, the 
old sailor eyed him with bitter con- 
tempt and scorn. But when Chivers 
told Ifim ho^ Yv^ Y^aji \k>tii^ \a» 
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master's blows without return — how 
he listened at his door when the 
conference took place between the 
Major and Mr. Colby — the Captain 
jumped up from his chair exclaim- 
ing — 

" Ah ! ah ! that is too contempti- 
ble, sir, too contemptible. Yours is 
an Indian-like revenge. You're a 
Carib, sir. Yes, sir ! a Carib !" he 
added, shaking his finger towards 
poor Chivers, " a blood-thirsty, 
sneaking savage. Why, I remem- 
ber,'' sinking into the narrative 
tone which was sure always to 
quell his anger, " I remember when 
I was down on th^ Spanish Main^" 

But Chivers, during one dinner 
alone, had learned that the Spanish 
Main was a sea of anecdote, and 
hastened to break in upon the sen- 
tence, with his usual self-possession : 

" A Carib I maybe. Captain, but 
it is necessary for my own interest, 
I say again, and that of your friends, 
that I should finish my story !" and 
he proceeded to detail the conversa- 
tion that he had overheard between 
the two conspirators. The old man 
listened with intense eagerness to 
what the valet narrated, so soon as 
he perceived that it involved his own 
feelings — human nature that ; and 
as the development went on, his 
anxiety burned stronger and 
stronger, until at length he exclaimed, 
" Why, young man, it's Ethel, sir ! 
Ethel Grosvenor, Kate's cousin, sir! 
my Kate I Oh ! I must save her, 
I'm very glad, now I think of it, 
you listened, but it was wrong, 
young man, very wrong, your .re- 
vengeful wish is wrong, too, and you 
are a Carib, asneakingCarib, thirsting 
for blood. Good cause though, 
good cause. Dear sister, sweet 
girl, loved her very much, and Lips- 
combe — there, there, I almost said it 
— perhaps I've wrong'd you, can't 
all of us be good, bad man some- 
times myself. Must forgive him 
though ! ' forgive your entemiea/ 



says the prayer-book, curse thei 
that curse you — no, no ! d — ak, 
once more made a mistake. Wd 
well! you go now, I must san 
poor Ethel. Thank you, Chiven 
not a bad man I'm sure, heart right 
— eh ? right here ?"- and the garr» 
lous old man slapped Chivers o& 
the left breast with the right hand, 
while with the left, he gently led him 
towards the door, and at last dis- 
missed him. 

There was much confusion, hiB- 
rying to and fro, and giving diie^ 
tions, in the house of Captain Van- 
damme, after Chivers left. Pro- 
visions were packed, the wate 
runlets filled, the brass-bound, com- 
pact liquor cases passed under ifl- 
spection ; all these placed in their 
respectivt) lockers on board the 
" Schonheit Katrina," which wa« 
ever in order, and permission and a 
pass having been obtained for the 
skipper to go alone, upon a fishing 
excursion, he hoisted his sails, and 
was sobn flying with a ten-knot 
breeze northward. The age of the 
skipper, his intimate acquaintance 
with the officers of the garrisoo in 
the city, and the pretended indiffer- 
ence that he felt, as .a cosmopoIitaD, 
to mere national quarrels,^ had caused 
a confidence to be placed in him by 
both parties, as a neutral, that wha^ 
ever might have been the kindnesB 
of his feelings towards the Ameri- 
cans, he never betrayed, or felt in- 
clined to betray. The skipper 
sometimes said to his military 
friends, when they were gathered 
around his hospitable board ; *• Petty 
quarrels, petty quarrels, these little 
national matters ! mankind all one 
great family, same father, same 
mother, all brothers and sisters, ought 
to love one another, have no family 
squabbles. If you must fight, get 
up a war with the moon, or the next 
planet, quite a different race of peo- 
ple there ; grow on trees, carry their 
heads under their arms; put their 
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food into a door in their stomachs, 
communicate ideas by a mute clasp 
of the hands, by the passage of an 
invisible fluidity, and have no sjense 
of gravity — ^fact, gentlemen ! I had 
a philosopher once for a passenger, 
he proved it to me, gentlemen. 
Well, if we should go to war for 
these reasons, there might be some 
reason in it — for what right, Fd like 
to know, have they to carry their 
heads under their arms, or to differ 
from us in any way ? Ah ! gentle- 
men, gentlemen, it is a happy thing 
they are so far off, our balls cannot 
touch them, or there would be more 
shooting stars, in the guise of red 
hot shot in the firmament, than there 
are now. • War's nonsense ! One 
sees that, when he gets old and cool, 
but when we are young and the 
blood is hot, it's very exciting ; then 
'we are very apt to mistake the boil- 
ing in our veins for the fire of pa- 
triotism, when it jis only the fire of 
revenge ; and our insulted pride and 
wounded vanity, both struggling in 
rage, for the true love of. our coun- 
try. Yes, war is a . very exciting 
affair ; man forgets he's a man, when 
engaged in it ; the music, the ban- 
ners, the fine show, and all the gay 
outside of the matter, make him 
forget everything that's human. 
How the devil is a man," added the 
Captain, growing warm, " when he 
hears the ta, ra, ra, ra, of the trum- 
pets and the ' rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub-dub-dub,' of the drums, 
how the deuce can he take into con- 
sideration the wickedness of war 
or the sin he commits, in shooting 
the man opposite him, or in sticking 
a bayonet into his breast ? -Why, 
if those same men had no leaders, 
if they met as two mobs or crowds 
might chance to meet, they would 
be yielding to nature, excellent 
friends! A man, who, as I have 
done, has sailed all over the world, 
and seen all kinds of men, of every 
nation, is taught to believe that our 



race has in its composition more of 
virtue than of vice ; we have no 
natural hatred to kindred nations, 
and if we quarrel, it is because in- 
terested statesmen, politicians, who 
have no purpose to serve but their 
own,push us into difficulties in which 
we have no interest, but that which 
our own passions, excited by them, 
have made." 

Hardly had the Schonheit Katrina 
reached Sands' Point, where the 
Sound's shores broadly diverge, and 
the wide expanse of that vast body 
of water appears to the eye in all its 
beauty and magnificence — when 
the wind, which had thus far borne 
her rapidly on, began to die away, . 
lulled, and was a dead calm. The 
tide, however, Nvas running out; and 
this still kept the tiny vessel in pro- 
gressive motion, about two miles an 
hour. The sails hung uselessly 
against the mast ; the skipper there- 
fore lashed the tiller — and taking 
from the square liquor-case a bottle 
equally square, proceeded forthwith 
to " square the yards," as he phrased 
it. The first glass was so good, 
that, being alone, and nothing to do, 
he took ' a second and a third ; and 
then lighting his meerschaum, 
braced himself back in his seat, and 
while the smoke-clouds rolled over 
him, proceeded to reflect, in rather a 
dim and confused manner, upon the 
difficulties surrounding Ethel. In 
a few moments his head nodded un- 
gracefully, and swung from side to 
side ; his pipe fell from his mouth, 
and he was sound asleep. Hour 
after hour passed on, and still the 
old man slept, and the boat drifted 
on, past the Crow's-cliff ; past Gre- 
gory's Inlet; imperceptibly, almost, 
approaching the shore — until at last, 
when the evening tide turned, she 
was carried so close that her keel 
grated on the sand ; the wind had 
arisen, and blew gently in-shore; 
the waves lifted the boat higher and 
higher, and she was at length hard 
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and fast on the beach. Still her 
owner slumbered on.; and just as 
he was in the midst of a dream in 
which he was roughly struggling 
with some bloodthirsty buccaneer, 
"down on the Spanish Main," he 
was aroused by a rude shake of the 
shoulder, and opening his eyes, saw 
by the light of the moon which was 
now shining, three men leaning over 
the side of his boat He jumped 
up in amazement, and stood face to 
face with bloody Fritz! "Fritz! 
by !" exclaimed the Captain. 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Fritz, fear- 
fully ; ** so then. Captain, my time 
has come, at last! Didn't I say, 
boys, the devil never deserts his chil- 
dren ?" 

In a few moments the veteran 
skipper was bound, thrown into the 
bottom of the boat, and the Schon- 
heit Katrina and her new captors, 
deserting the whale-boat, were dash- 
ing over the waters towards the 
Crow's Cliff: 



CHAPTER X. 

•* Let go the jib ! lower away on the 
peak halliards ! let all go !" were the 
words of command given in a low 
but distinct tone, by the master of 
the Molly Ann, when about eight 
o'clock in the evening of a pleasant 
autamu day, she arrived off the 
mouth of Gregory's Inlet. The or- 
ders were obeyed, and the sloop 
yielding to his guiding hand, gently 
swayed around, and under the in- 
fluence of the headway she had ga- 
thered, shot up the narrow passage, 
and was soon moored close under 
the steep bank. The master, how- 
ever, took especial care to " wind " 
the sloop, so as to bring her bow 
pointing towards the opening she 
had enteredi before the mooring was 



accomplished. In the Inlet, at that 
hour, all was silence. Nobody ap- 
peared to welcome the arrival of 
those who were on board the vessel, 
except Jogal, the slave — who pro- 
truded his woolly knot from amid 
the cedar-bushes, on a level with the 
sloop's mast-head, and exclaime(t- 

" Hi ! hi 1 massa Molly Ann! dat 
you? hab a load ready for you, 
bime by !" The negro immediately 
withdrew his head, and as he 
walked towards the gate, which has 
been mentioned as closing the pas- 
sage from the little peninsula across 
the narrow isthmus to the main land, 
he muttered — 

" Why de debil . Massa Capin 
Marlow no come? Ma6sa Capin 
come ; he gib you such dam heaby 
load you no carry 'em great ways; 
yah! hah!" 

All else about the place was per- 
fectly still. There was a light via- 
ble between the cracks of the shul- 
ters of the ordinary sitting-room of 
the family, on the western wing of 
the building. This was the room 
usually occupied at this . hour by 
Mr. Vandeveer, and at the time 
spoken of, he was there, alone with 
his thoughts. Anxious thoughts 
they were, too. In the room above, 
the chamber of Ethel, was another 
light, which shed its rays upon ^o 
fair beings, whose charms have never 
been exceeded by those of the most 
beautiful of Eve's daughters, who 
have since scattered their fasdna- 
tions beneath the modem briliiaoce 
of gas-chandeliers. Both of these 
sweet girls having been warned of 
the purpose of Mr. Vandeveer, 
each knowing the heartpsecret of the 
other, had become such mntaal con- 
fidantes, that between their two spi- 
rits there was no veil. And now 
their conversation wasupoa Ethel's 
compelled departure for the city, and 
the trials and unhappiness she would 
be exposed to there; were it not 
pceyented by the tiniely anival d 
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' Captain Marlow and his men. These 
^ young girls did not well uudersiand 
^ in what manner the brave man up- 
"' on whom they relied, was to inter- 
^ fere in EthePs behalf; but they put 
^ a blind faith in his ability to assist 
^ them, though, had they known he 
^ Was to expose himself to any dan- 
^ ger, in place of their present resign- 
' ed sorrow, there would have been 
■- "frequent tears and fearful sighs." 
' But of this they were ignorant. Ka- 
^ trina knew that her father was re- 
solved that Ethel should depart, and 
without a thought of disobedience 
to her beloved parent, she had de- 
termined to prevent it. Or if it 
was not to be opposed, she had 
agreed to accompany Ethel on 
board the sloop, and renftiin with 
her until the last moment preceding 
her departure. And so they sat in 
. tearful silence, melancholy, sad ! 
For they had been, early compa- 
nions ; each knfew of the other's love, 
• and each had found in the other, 
that sympathy for which the human 
heart so much longs, and robbed of 
w^hich love itself is but another name 
for sorrow. For love is self-deny- 
ing ; in it there is no egotism ; those 
whom it visits, feel themselves un- 
worthy of what they desire; they 
know of no merits of their own to 
entitle theni to the bliss of posses- 
sion iheyso much covet, and they 
need that friendly encouragement, 
which alone can give them a right to 
hope, aod save them from despair. 

The commander of the sloop, 
after having seen the hatches remov- 
ed, the tackles ready, his men on the 
alert, and everything prepared for 
rapidly loading his craft, as well as 
that his crew were armed for de- 
fence, in case of attack, slowly took 
his way up the winding path that 
led to the house, and was soon in 
the presence of Mr. Vandeveer. 

" You expected me, I hope, sir !" 
said the skipper. 

<« Everything is prepared ; in half 



an hour your cargo will be upon the 
bank! But, be seated a moment 
until I make the signal!" So say- 
ing, Mr. Vandeveer quietly ascend- 
ed to the highest story of his house, 
which was crowned by a kind of 
observatory, or small square apart- 
ment, having four windows looking 
to the four cardinal points of the 
compass. , These were all closed 
with shutters, except that which 
looked inland, and in that he placed 
three lights ; one above two, triangu- 
larly. These seen far over the coun- 
try, by those with whom his previ- 
ous arrangements had been made, 
and who were watching for their ap- 
pearance, were the recognised sig- 
nal, that the vessel had arrived, that 
all was safe, and that they were 
forthwith to bring in their produce. 

" It will perhaps be better !" said 
Mr. Vandeveer to the skipper, on 
his return to the parlor, " that your 
passenger. Miss Grosvenor, should 
go on board now, so that in case of 
an alarm, you may not be detain- 
ed !" 

" As you please, sir." 

A servant was ordered to inform 
Ethel of this arrangement, and half- 
hoping, half-desparing, and accom- 
panied by Kate, she soon appeared, 
and they were unresistingly led to 
their cabin, on board the sloop ; Kate 
being determined not to leave her 
cousin until the latest moment, if 
she were to be at last obliged to de- 
part. 

They descended to the cabin, 
which had been carefully prepar- 
ed for EthePs reception, its some- 
what narrow dimensions being 
made as clean and comfortable |^ 
possible. It was divided into two 
parts, the after cabin being sacredly 
devoted to the lady ; and there hav- 
ing inducted them, and carefully 
closed its sliding-doors, let us leave 
them for the present ; sad, despond^' 
ing and silent^ but full of anxious 
hope. 
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Mf. Vandeveer and the sloop's 
commander again ascended to the 
top of the bank, beneath which the 
sloop was lying, where, as the night 
was mild and starlight, they con- 
tinued to pace up and down the 
sward, conversing upon th6 exciting 
topics of .those turbulent times. 

Suddenly as they turned, they 
saw the form of a man standing 
near them, half hidden by the sha- 
dows of the pine bushes. Like a 
beast on its prey, the skipper darted 
forward, and in a moment had the 
intruder by the throat, at the same 
time exclaiming to his host— 

" A spy, by G — -, sir, on your 
own grounds ! shall I heave him 
over the bank ?" 

<* Let me go ! it's me /'' said a 
half-choked voice, which Mr. Van- 
deveer had some difficulty in re- 
cognising as that of his son. 

" It is my son," he said to the 
skipper; " Bernard," he continued re- 
proachingly, "how is ihisr^i/ou here? 
when I thought 1 had ordered you 
on some business of mine, across 
the "country to Mistress Wistan- 
ley's ?" 

" True enough, sir !" said the 
spoiled youth ; " but the fact is, that 
my curiosity is somewhat more 
powerful than rriy filial obedience, 
and I took the liberty of remaining 
home. I have seen so many mys- 
terious movements round the place 
for these last few days, that I 
thought some mischief must be 
brewing, and I now discover I was 
right. But never mind me, gover- 
nor! Sorry you did not think me 
worthy of your confidence, but I 
i^all keep it secret for your sake !" 

"Foolish boy," answered the 
more foolish father, " it was for your 
own sake that I wished you to be 
in ignorance of my movements, that 
in case I am detected, no harm 
might result to your fortunes from 
the part I have been obliged to 
take.*' 



*i Well, if you get the vessel safe- 
ly off this time, there will be little 
danger hereafter," said Bernard in a 
chuckling tone. 

" Why? what have you heard?' 

" Oh, nothing at all,'' was the 
careless reply, "but there are so 
many smugglers and privateersmen 
and patrols and minute-men in this 
region at present, that I should think 
if you contrive to get a^'^ay on such 
a pleasant night as this, there can be 
no future danger — ^but hark ! I hear 
the tread of horses !" and the young 
man sauntered towards the gate, 
where, at a little postern, Jogal, the 
slave, was stationed. 

" Who go dare ?" said Jogal to 
the driver of a vehicle on the other 
side of the barrier. 

"Starlight," was the reply, fol- 
lowed by a kind of gurgling sound 
very much resembling that made by 
a half empty demijohn, discharging 
its remaining contents. 

" Pass on, massa starlight," said 
the slave, unbarring the larger gate, 
" pass on * obb de wobble ;' " and in 
effect a wagon driven by -a country- 
man, and heavily loaded with living 
turkeys, tied by the legs, drove 
through the gate without further 
challenge or question, and onwards 
to the spot where Mr. Vandeveer 
and. the skipper waited to receive the 
expected comers. 

" Hi, hi !" said Jogal, as soon as 
the man was out of hearing, " I 
rader tink Captin Mario w and him 
dam rebels lib befy well nex week ;" 
but his thoughts were interrupted by 
the approach of others who desired 
admittance, and again was given the 
challenge of " Who go dare ?" and 
again the answer, " starlight,"^ the 
reply, " all right," and the unbarring 
of the gate following. This time 
there entered two men on horse- 
back, each with heavily filled bags 
both before and belyind their saddles, 
thrown across their horses; these 
bags were crammed with dead game 
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in season. Next followed a wagon 
fully loaded with tubs of butter, 
another with a load of cheese, the 
next with baskets of eggs packed in 
oats, a fifth was filled with choice 
garden vegetables, a sixth and 
seventh groaned under the weight 
of dressed sheep and lambs ; then 
there were three or fouj carts stored 
with barrels of cider, and apples, 
and nuts. In fine, the straggling 
train, arriving one by one until they 
numbered nearly thirty, was a pro- 
vision train such as you can now a 
days imagine the contents of only 
by visiting the markets of our largest 
cities, at the same season of the year. 
As has been said these arrived one 
by one to the number mentioned, 
• but it must not be supposed that 
they came from as many different 
farms. In fact, the articles were the 
produce of but five . estates lying in 
as many varied directions from the 
'inlet, within a distance of from 
three to five miles. The drivers of 
the carts were the sons, daughters, 
and servants of these five families. 
They had been settled in the coun- 
try but a few years, and still felt a 
loyal attachment to old England and 
Scotland, the lands of their birth. 
However natural it may have been 
for the patriots of that day and time, 
and their children since, to stigmatize 
those who acted as these did, as 
traitorous tories, yet we may well 
believe, it was equally natural for 
them to call the patriots, traitorous 
rebels, and to. gladly supply, more 
especially when they were paid for 
it, the soldiers of their kingr, with 
what they most wanted. Hence, 
not one of the party on that night 
felt as if he were doing a wrong or 
guilty deed, but a virtuous one, a 
thing some day to tell of and glory 
in; their caution was not that of 
shame-facedness, but that of a pru- 
dent regard to their own safety. 
Very different indeed would the 
feelings of that party have been, had 



its members been sons of the soU, 
believing in the wrongs of their 
country, and yet, for the avarice of 
gain, ready to bargain with her ene- 
mies, to render them assistance, and 
thus to sacrifice and betray her 
best interests. Thank God there 
were in tho3e days few men ready 
"to give aid and comfort" to the 
enemy, either to gratify their ambi- 
tion or avarice, to increase the pros- 
perity of a political party, or to 
ponder to a puling and soi-disant 
philanthropy. 

When the last of the wagoners 
and horsemen had passed the gate, 
leaving it wide open, Jogal very 
deliberately seated himself on the 
ground at one side of the passage- 
way, and taking his feet in his two 
hands, lifted them up as if they had 
been made of India rubber, tied 
their extremities as it were across his 
neck behind; then balancing his 
body on his two hands, presenting 
an appearance not unlike a huge 
turkey, shorn of its tail-feathers, he 
began to walk backwards and for- 
wards across the passage, keeping 
up the while, a kind of low, musical, 
cachinnatory sound that only a ne-. 
gro knows how to make, once in a 
while improvising and singing very 
softly a rude stanza, like the follow- 
ing, which he often repeated : — 

Wat tink urn, massa Vanderveer ! 

Wat tink um, raa^^sa Berny ? 
I ffuess um tink when Cap*n come 

Dem turkey lose urn journey. 

His musical mood was suddenly 
closed at one of the "dying falls" 
of this verse, by the surprised ex- 
clamation just over him, of — 

« What the d 1 is that ?" 

Jogal was on his feet in a mo- 
ment ; displaying* in this rapid at- 
tainment of his erect position, an 
agility and flexibility of limb, that 
would have been surprising in one 
of the simial denizens of the Afri- 
can groves of his childhood* 
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" Hi, hi ! It nobody but poor 
Jogal. Jogal feel bery glad; and 
when um bery glad um must sing, 
and no tand still, no how, sah, um 
no eber see ; hi, hi ! Jogal see em 
now bery plain — ^" 

" See what ? where, where are 
they, Jogal? Who comes?" ex- 
claimed Bernard, impatiently, 

" Hi, hi ! Massa no see nuffing, 
\now ; but Jogal see em ; no can tell 
how he see em ; but he say, hab 
massa no see bery many time de 
Tittle pretty picaninies, how um 
laugh, how um sing, how um neb- 
ber keep till ; no hab seen, sah ? 
well sah,dem picaninies nebber keep 
till, cause um always glad, sah !" 

" Oh, bother !" exclaimed Ber- 
nard, laughingly. " But how is 
this, sirrah ; you have been so merry 
you have left the gate open. Shut 
it instantly!'' 

Jogal obeyed slowly, but his mer- 
riment seemed somewhat to have 
abated. 

" You have forgotten to bar it !" 
said his young master. 

The slave put up the heavy bar, 
and sat sulkily down in his former 
corner. Bernard turned on his 
heel and left, muttering as he 
went, " he must be intoxicated. 
What a life, now, that is to live, 
his; he's a mere animal! — yet I 
have met with people who believe 
that the intellect of such a being 
can be raised to an equality with 
my own. Perhaps they are right !" 
he concluded, with a cynical smile ; 
and without cynicism we say, per- 
haps they were. 

The bar which Jogal had just 
put up, was fastened by a strong 
wooden pivot in its centre, to the 
edge of one of the two folding 
leaves of the gate, turning upon 
which axis 'it fell into a mortice at 
one side, and rose into one at the 
other ; the height of the leaves be- 
ing, for purposes of defence, made 
considerably greater than their joint 



breadth. No sooner had his compan- 
ion of the moment left him, than Jogal 
stealthily rose, and gently tilted the 
bar four or five inches ; thus remo- 
ving its extremities from their 
mortices, and without the line of 
the lintels ; so that the gate was in 
truth to be opened as easily as if 
there were no bar, while to a per- 
son at a little distance it seemed 
firmly closed. 

To make the assistance which 
Ethel hoped Captain Morton would 
bring her, effectual, she had been 
compelled to take Jogal into her 
confidence, for, from its peculiar sit- 
uation, already described, it was al- 
most impossible, without boats or 
scaling ladders, or some sort of 
battery, to enter the grounds of the 
mansion. Jogal was gatekeeper, 
and Jogal had therefore to be cjon- 
fided in and consulted ; and so 
overjoyed was he with this trust re- 
posed in him, and with the oppor- 
tunity — one always sought — of do- 
ing the young . ladies a kindness, 
that he would have bit off his tongue 
rather than have betrayed them. It 
was in discharge of his promise to 
let the lover in, or the lady out, that 
the bar was left unfastened, and this 
they expected would have been ac- 
complished no later than the twi- 
light's dusk, or at any rate before 
the arrival of the vessel and her 
crew, or of the farmers who were 
to load her. Of the comings, ob- 
jects, and business of these, she in- 
deed knew little, though she sus- 
pected much, until informed of them 
by Jogal; who, in his capacity of 
mere animal, was supposed to be, 
for all practical purposes, dumb, if 
not deaf; but whose extent of in- 
formation, and even power of com- 
municating it, might sometimes 
have astonished the imperturbable 
Mr. Vandeveer himself. But 
learning from Jogal, what were to be 
the employments of the evening, 
and bow numerous were to be the 
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< visitors, and how strongly armed the 
^ crew, she became anxious for her 
■^ lover, as well as herself; as, not hav- 
3: ing herself communicated the 
3/ knowledge of this gathering to him, 
i in what way was he to learn it ? 
5i But alas, he came not ! Two 
i hours after dusk, and he comes not ! 
y. and now on board the vessel, with 
s the hurly-burly and pother over- 
head, she thought only of the ques- 
? tions — is he wounded ? — is he sick ? 
: — ^is he recreant ? — is he faithless ? 
1 and of her hopes, which succeeded 
each other in this fashion — I hope 
he won't come; I hope he will, 
i will — won't, won't — ^will ; under 
which alternating circumstances of 
the sweet girl's mind, it would be 
impossible exactly to describe its 
state ; it would be as difficult as to 
comply with the poet's challenge — 

-** Choose a firm cloud before it fall, and in il 
Catch, ere she change, this Cynthia of the 
minute." 

As for Katrina, who was seated 
in the cabin on the other side of its 
very narrow centre-table, it was 
quite a vain endeavor for her to be 
sad long, even if she tried; and 
though there is no doubt she felt 
very bad indeed, on Ethel's account, 
, and her own too, yet the truth must 
be told ; she had not been shut up 
there five minutes when she began 
to wonder whether " sailors, that is, 
captains, ever took their wives to 
sea ; and was this she was in now, 
the captain's cabin, as it was the 
best one ; and then wasn't it proba- 
ble that they did take their wives, 
for iherftwere two sleeping places, 
one on each side, and why should 
there be two if they did not take 
their wives ; berths they pall those 
cozy little beds; what a singular 
name ; rock'd in * the cradle of the 
deep ;' " and then somehow she 
thought of Ned Wilton ; he " was 
a sailor, too : how curious it wovM 
be, upon my word, if we were mar- 



ried and I was making his tea on 
this dear little table, so narrow one 
could kiss' across It ;" and so she 
tried it on Ethel, because she 
thought she looked " so melan- 
choly," and succeeded in raising a 
momentary smile upon her sad, but 
still beautiful countenance. But 
" upon my word," as Kate would 
say, we are digressing. 

When Jogal had arranged the 
bar properly, for the easy opening 
of the gate, he threw himself prone 
on the sward, and placing his ear 
close to the ground listened atten- 
tively for a few minutes, when he 
rose and breathed joyfully to him- 
self, " Cap'n Marlow coming !" 
then more loudly, " I guess um see , 
sum fun bimeby," just as if the first 
part of the sentence was too dan- 
gerous a secret to trust even to him- 
self, in words ; and as if the last 
might bear two interpretations ; for, 
as he said it, he walked towards the 
busy group of farmers and sailors 
gathered on the banks- of the Inlet 

It was indeed a scene of interest 
and amusement, if not of fun. 
The wagons, as they arrived, had 
drawn up nearly in a semicircle 
around the narrow opening in the 
pine busl^es which marked the en- 
trance of the path leading to the 
vessel; a passage, by the way, 
much more easily used in lading 
than in unlading. The horses at- 
tached to the wagons had their 
heads all turned outwards, so that 
the loads were taken from the vehi- 
cles from behind ; between these 
there was room enough for ten men 
to pass abreast. Within the circle 
the ground was covered with a mis- 
cellany of articles whose general 
character has been mentioned* 
Scattered among these were five or 
six horn lanterns placed on the 
ground, shedding their uncertain 
light over the scene. On one side 
of the entrance of the pathway, 
with the dense pine or spruce bushes 
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for a back-ground, sat, in an old 
garden chair capacious enough for 
two or three perions, our friend Mr. 
Vandeveer. In the chair by his 
side, was another lantern, with thick 
bull's-eye glasses ; and near it, two 
or three account books, pens, ink, 
and paper, and in fact all the neces- 
saries of a counting-house desk. 
In his hand the old man held a slate 
and pencil, with which he appeared 
to be taking an account of every- 
thing that was carried down the 
pathway. The rapidity, accijracy, 
and undivided attention with which 
he performed his task, showed that, 
in the golden days when he ful- 
filled the duties of clerk to the never- 
jto-be-forgotten Petrus Vanhoost, 
burgomaster, of Amsterdam, he must 
have been an invaluable assistant 
to that worthy man. 

" I tell you!" said he petulantly, 
to a stout farmer who was attempt- 
ing to roll a cask down the steep 
bank, " I tell you, it will never do ; 
you must proceed in regular order, 
one after the other. If your articles 
go on. board without being first 
recorded, you get no pay for them 
from me. Firkins ! it is your turn 
next — ^item 12 sheep and 12 lambs, 
poor things they are too, take them 
on board. Now Baxter, ah, you 
.always are ready, nice farm, careful 
wife, everything saved ; every hour 
turned to account — ^item, 36 turkeys, 
four dozen chickens ; what 12 tubs 
of butter too — item, butter, 360 lbs., 
very well indeed, Baxter, take 'era 
aboard ; now, Hilton, don't wait for 
me to call you, take your turu and 
be lively about it — ^item, one hogs- 
head, six barrels cider, too much 
cider I'm afraid made on your farm, 
Hilton ; too little goes off it — oh, 
never mind what I say, my man, it's 
but a jest — take *em aboard !" In 
this ms^nner the different members of 
the group went one after another in 
the most rapid succession, until 
eaofa had hdid his tnnii when the 



I same routine was passed through 
again, and though there seemed at 
first a little detention, as soon as the 
whole line were fairly underweigh, 
they passed up and down the wind- 
ing path on the bliiff-bank with the 
rapidity and regularity of the little 
leathern flour-buckets of a grist-mill, 
so that the loading of the vessel waB 
likely to be completed in a very 
short time, had not a startling inci- 
dent occurred which changed the 
complexion of their quiet and regu- 
lar proceedings to an aspect full of 
trouble and anxiety. 

After, as has been related in a for- 
mer chapter, Capt. Marlow had read 
the letter sent to him by Ethel, and 
written a few hasty lines in reply, 
and delivered them to the treache- 
rous Bernard, he mounted his horse, 
and at the head of his dragoons set 
off on an expedition to which he 
had been ordered by his superior 
officer. What occurred in his ab- 
sence from his post is not necessary 
to the purposes of this story. He 
was directed to follow on the track 
of a party of marauders, who, the 
night previous, had attacked two or 
three farm houses, murdered or 
taken prisoners their inmates, and 
burned to the ground the dwellings 
and barns. By hard riding he was 
enabled to overtake these men, and 
revenge the wrong they had done, 
but it was not until the evening of 
the arrival of the sloop at Gregory's 
Inlet, that he returned to his post 
famished and weary. There he 
found awaiting him the hasty note 
which had been despatched by Ned 
Wilton, just before he v^nt on 
board the schooner of Capt. Hawley 
where he was so unluckily detained. 
Marlow, tired, as were both him- 
self and his men, only waited for his 
horses to be fed and groomed, and 
his company to take a substantial 
meal, when, taking with him ten 
men, he threw himself into the sad- 
dle, and at a round trot departed for 
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the Inlet On his road he made a 
short detour to the encampment of 
Wilton, upon whom he relied for 
more definite information than he 
yet possessed concerning the proba- 
ble time of the sloop's arrival, and 
departure, and also for his assistance 
in the undertaking in hand. He 
was met, however, with the informa- 
tion that Wiltpn had not yet return- 
ed, and the eager inquiries of his 
men who were much attached to 
their leader, if he knew aught of his 
whereabouts. But Marlow was in 
too great haste to answer them, and 
immediately pushed on towards the 
Inlet, anxious to arrive in time to 
accomplish his two-fold object, the 
rescue of Ethel, and the capture of 
the vessel and stores. When his 
company arrived at the head of the 
lane, which led down to Mr. Van- 
deveer's mansion, they slackened 
their speed, and rode on- as silently 
as possible until within two or three 
rods of the gate, when wheeling into 
line, under a thick clump of trees, by 
the wayside, they dismounted and 
tied their horses to the fence. Ra- 
' pidly forming his men, Marlow in a 
few words informed them of the 
attempt he was about to make to 
capture the sloop, and giving the 
word " match !" they proceeded in 
silence to the gate. Marlow, who 
was at the head of his men, was 
sadly disappointed at not finding 
this open, as he had hoped it would 
be, and in his impatience, forgetting 
which way it swung, pushed forcibly 
against it; but this only had the 
result of effectually preventing his 
entrance, for the swinging bar being 
upheld by its pressure alone against 
the folding leaves, and heavier at 
one end than the other, immediately 
slid into its sockets. This little cir- 
cumstance was the cause of much 
after trouble and distress to the per- 
sons of this veritable tiistory. Cap- 
tain Marlow first ^knocked softly, 
thinking that perhaps Jogal might 



be in attendance, calling his name 
at the same time as loudly as he 
dared; but after waiting impatiently 
some moments, which seemed to 
him hours, he began to rain upon 
the stout oaken barrier a shower of 
blows with the hilt of his sword, that 
might have been heard a mile off, at 
the same time demanding admis- 
sion for himself and companions, 
with the voice of a stentor, and in 
the name of the Continental Con- 
gress. It was this sudden uproar 
that had alarmed Mr. Vandeveer 
and his friends, and caused them to 
desist from their labors and listen. 

" We are betrayed !" exclaimed 
he, " it's the rebels' guard no doubt, 
but hasten, my friends, and we shall 
all have time to escape, and to get 
the sloop and our goods off. Capt., 
your men are armed, I suppose ; let 
them be prepared, up with your 
sails, cast off everything but your 
stern hawser and let us be ready for 
the worst — the tide will drift her 
beyond the banks, where she can 
feel the breeze, and then everything 
is fair before you. It will be some 
time before they can gai^n an en- 
trance, if they do at all!" Com- 
forted, and their alarm dispelled by 
these assurances, and desirous of 
saving theur property, the people 
hastily resumed their occupation, 
though not with that regularity of 
proceeding they had before evinced ; 
even the careful OlpfF himself forgot 
to record the articles as they were 
taken on board, but watched the 
busde with feverish anxiety. 

Jogal, who always avoided work- 
when he could, had, after unbarring 
the gate, been for some time en- 
sconced in the cedar bushes, where 
he could observe everything that was 
going on, and where he was deter- 
mined to stay, that he might observe 
the fright and surprise of the party 
when Marlow with his troop should 
steal in upon them. But his eager- 
ness and impatience would not 
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allow him to be quiet, and he there- 1 
fore left his hiding-place, and stole 
unobserved towards the gat^, which 
he had almost reached when the 
knocking and shouts commenced 
The shrewd negro immediately per- 
ceived what was at fat? It, and by the 
time Mr. Vandeveer had finished 
his directions to bis friends and tbe 
vessel's captain, and their lading her 
was resumed, Jogal had lifted the 
bar, swung open the gates, and 
given admission to the whole party, 
A few words exchanged between 
him and the captain, served to put 
the latter in possession of the facts 
of the situation of his master, an.d 
followed by eight of his men, one 
being left to guard the entrance, and 
the other in charge of the horses, he 
marched rapidly toward the semi- 
circle of wagons, sufficiently indi- 
cated by the light of the lanterns. 
When within about a rod of the 
spot, he shouted, " Upou them, 
men ! Charge !'* and dashed, sword 
in hand, into the open space. But 
there was no resistance, the ap- 
proach from the gate had been so 
silent that the loyalists were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and drop- 
ping their burdens, they stood agape 
with fear, in their footsteps. Only 
the old merchant retained his pre- 
sence of mind, and jumping to the 
brink of the bank, he shouted, 

" Cast off, Seabury ; cast off! the 
guard is here ; quick, save yourself!" 
"Aye, aye !" was the curt reply of the 
cool seaman. But Captain Marlow 
was no less awake to his duty, and 
exclaiming to his men — ^" To the 
sloop, to the sloop; follow me!" 
he and his troop plunged down 
the narrow bank-side path, with 
which as a visitor to the place he 
was well acquainted, overturning in 
their course the bewildered tories ; 
and reached the narrow pier justSn 
time to behold the Molly Ann re- 
ceding from it, under the influence 
of the tide which had commenced 



running out. With a prodigious 
spring, regardless of the distance, 
Captain Marlow and two of his men 
sprang towards her. The latter, 
deceived by the dim starlight as to 
the length of the leap, missed their 
footing and fell into thB stream, 
where, encumbered by their heavy 
dragoon riding-boots, arms and uni- 
form, they, after a few struggles, sank 
for ever. Poor Marlow was scarcely 
more fortunate, for though he reach- 
ed the deck, his foot had hardly 
touched its planks before a crushing 
blow with a handspike descended 
on his iron helmet, and he fell 
stunned and motionless between 
two coils of ropes. Those left on 
shore fired a few pistol-shots after 
the sloop, but without effect Rapid- 
ly yielding to the influence of the 
tide, she ran out from the mouth of 
the inlet, till clear from the high bush- 
crowned banks that took the wind 
out of her sails, she could feel the fresh 
springing gale, when bending grace- 
fully to its grateful influence, her 
helm was put up, and she was soon 
lost to the eyes of the disconsolate 
soldiers, who were left Without a 
commander or officer of any kind, 
one of the drowned men having 
been a sergeant, the only one ex- 
cept privates that Marlow had 
thought proper to detach from his 
post. Knowing that it was in vain 
for them to attempt anything for 
the rescue of their excellent cap- 
tain, they slowly ascended to the 
terrace above. Here they were sur- 
prised to find all darkness, solitude . 
and silence. The people, their 
horses, vehicles and lanterns, weie 
gone. Mr. Vandeveer was nowhere 
to be seen, and in his house the 
shutters were closed ; no lights were 
visible. The tories had taken adr 
vantage of their absence to remove 
everything from the spot, except 
some few of the provisions and 
stores, that time had not permitted 
them to take on board tne sloop. 
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The sentry at the gate was found 
still at his post, but bound. A dozen 
or two at once had been too many 
for him. The soldiers, in revenge 
for their losses and defeat, were at 
first resolved to wreak their anger 
on Mr. Vandeveer, but remember- 
ing their captain had distinctly ex- 
plained to them, that his object was 
only to seize the sloop and stores, 
and that the retired merchant had 
always been tolerated in the country 
by the patriots, and considered a 
guiltless neutral, they left the house 
unmolested, after having received 
from the servants whom they found 
in the huge kitchen a liberal supply 
of ^ edibles, and a stoup each of 
Hollands and water; this last hav- 
ing been ordered to be given to 
them by the master of the mansion. 
He was seated quietly in his parlor, 
smoking a pipe, if not perhaps con- 
tented with the result of his even- 
ing's labors, glad still that matters 
were no worse. Mounting their 
horses, which, standing under the 
trees by the way side, were hidden 
from the observation of the tories as 
they passed in their haste, the eight 
dragoons returned to their post to 
communicate the disastrous result 
of their expedition to the officer next 
in command. 

Jogal, meanwhile, was hidden 
among the cedar shrubs, a prey to 
the most violent despair; he had 
hoped so confidently a very different 
result, that it was as if he had fallen 
from a precipice; the shock had 
stunned his faculties, and he sate in 
a kind of mute amazement gazing 
through the branches out on the 
waves, across which the new-risen 
moon was throwing her yellow 
rays. 

There was still another upon 
whom this untoward conclusion of 
the evening's events weighed hea- 
vily; it was Bernard, who had 
watched them with a curious eye 
without intexferiog with, or mixing 
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with the busy company, up to the 
time when the sudden attack of Capt 
Marlow, and the sailing of the ves- 
sel, had thrown everything relating 
to his plans into confusion. Be- 
tween those last two events, there 
had been an interval of but four or 
five minutes, and how anxiously in 
these moments did Bernard hope 
for the accidental arrival of the 
smugglers ; but they had failed him 
in his need, for some incomprehen- 
sible cause, and he now paced up 
anjl down the highest and most ex- 
tended part of the little promontory, 
eagerly watching for the arrival of 
their boat, thinking that with one of 
their light craft, and ten or twenty 
stout oarsmen, pursuit was not yet 
impossible. The only consolation 
he had in his affliction, was the 
pleasant belief that his rival, Mar- 
low, had fallen beneath the weighty 
hand of Capt. Seabiiry, and been 
tumbled among the fishes. 

And now to return for a few mo- 
ments to Ned Wilton, whom, some 
twenty pages back, we left making 
a virtue of necessity, on board the 
Spray, Hawley, Captain—and in 
her wake a privateer ; the fire, how- 
ever, had been luckily extinguished. 
Two hours more seemed to con- 
vince the latter that her chase was 
useless ; and as the Spray crossed 
the bar at the mouth of the harbor 
of New Haven, the British vessel, 
firing a last ineffectual shot, went 
handsomely about, and stood on a 
south-westerly tack over towards the 
Long Island shore. Arrived at this 
friendly hart)or, l^ed lost no time, 
and found no dijSicalty, in procuring 
a new boat to replace that which 
the smugglers had taken; and by 
noon, next day, was on his way 
back to Gregoiy's Inlet His men 
were well armed, hardy, and daring ; 
and with the addition of four or five 
recruits, he was sufficiently strong, 
be considered, to cope "mth any 
enemy he was fikely to meet in 
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those waters. Wilton's object was 
now to reach the Inlet, in lime to in- 
tercept the sloop as she left it ; to 
rescue Ethel, if she should be on 
board ; and to make a prize of the 
sloop, after she should hs^ve left the 
immediate vicinity of Mr. Vande- 
veer's. He believed that he had 
plenty of time, and therefore allowed 
his men to pull leisurely, so as to 
give the Molly Ann full opportunity 
to load and get clear of the shore 
before he should board her. There 
was a spice of selfishness in this ; 
without desiring to be derelict to his 
duty, he disliked to interfere with 
any matters of business, however 
wrong he thought them to be, which 
appertained to the father of Katrina. 
But he had not calculated upon any 
such occurrence as that which sent 
the vessel on her course some two 
hours before the time when we find 
him pulling towards the Inlet's 
mouth. At the same time, and from 
the opposite direction, another boat, 
of the same structure as his own— • 
and, like his, filled with armed men 
—was pulling towards the same 
point. It was that of the pirates, 
who, faithful to their promise to 
Bernard (but mistaking the hour 
appointed), were now hastening to 
take possession of their coveted 
prize. As the two came within hail- 
ing distance, the cry, " Boat, ahoy !" 
rang across the waters from the pi- 
rate's boat. 

" Blow me tight, sir !" exclaimed 
one of Wilton's men, addressing 
that officer, ^ if that bean't bloody 
Fritz !" 

" Are you sure, Bill ?" asked 
WUton. 

"D— n me, if I ain't!" said the 
man. "I've heer'n that voice too 
many times, and in too close quar- 
ters, not to know it agin T' 

" Boat ahoy ! answer, or we fire !" 
was the pirate's next hail. 

« Sure enough, it is he ! " said 
anofher of Wilton's men. 



This confirmation was enough for 
Wilton ; his course was adopted in 
a moment, and he shouted in reply— 

" Blaze away, then ! we are going 
to lay you alongside presently, and 
then we can shake hands, and talk 
at our leisure! Pull, men !" and as 
they darted forward, a volley of bill* 
lets from the desperadoes fell into 
the water beyond them. 

" Try again !" shouted Wilton, 
whom the smoke of a fight seemed 
to warm into cheerfulness ; and the 
next minute the two boats lay side 
by side ; the men in both, as if at 
the same coinmand, simultaneously 
shipped their oars, though no order 
was given. Then within the narrow 
compass of those two frail barks, 
with the clear blue wave beneath, 
and the moon and stars .shining 
smilingly above them, raged one 
of those terrible and bloody hand to 
hand fights with cutlass and pike, 
the mere contemplation of which is 
fearful — ^let us forbear the descrip- 
tion ! In less than fifteen minutes 
the pirate-boat, filled with a ghastly 
heap of dead, dying, and wonndea, 
lay at the mercy of the victors. Al- 
most the only one of these desperate 
men who escaped unhurt, was 
Bloody Fritz ; but he was an unre- 
sisting, sullen, and moody prisoner; 
brooding, probably, over his "ran 
of ill-luck," as such men are apt to 
call the punishment of their crimes. 
After tossing their dead into the si- 
lent wave-— a grave that no seaman 
thinks of with repugnance, while 
living — the prize was taken in tow, 
and the victors and the vanquished si- 
lently approached the little pier up the 
Inlet which a short time before had 
been the goal of the wishes of both 
parties. Landing there, all seemed 
as undisturbed and quiet as if two 
hours before it had not been the 
scene of all the bustle and confu- 
sion we have endeavored to describe. 
When the men were all on shore, 
the prisoners as well as their c^ 
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tors, Wilton walked somewhat 
apart, reflecting on what course he 
should next pursue ; while his men, 
desperate and daring spirits them- 
selves, though now enlisted in a 
gpod cause, gathered around Bloody 
Fritz with a kind of fearful respect : 
while some of their companions 
who had met him in the course of 
their eventful lives, questioned him 
of iis deeds and adventures. The 
pirate answered only by monosyl- 
lables, and seemed holding an un- 
happy communication with his own 
thoughts Suddenly a man .was 
seen approaching from the termina-; 
tion of the bankside path towards 
the group. When within a short 
distance, he exclaimed, loudly — 

"Ah! is that you, Fritz, I heard 
you were a prisoner — ^you've come 
loo late !" 

" Not too late for revenge, you 
d— — d traitor! you brought us to 
this !" And while he was speaking 
he snatched a cutlass from the side 
of the man nearest him, and before 
he could be arrested, sprang upon 
the unhappy youth, and plunged it 
to the hilt in his heart. He fell like 
a clod, and instantly expired. In 
the twinkling of an eye, Fritz was 
secured by the privateersmen, and 
bound hand and foot. Wilton, who 
had seen, but could not prevent the 
deed, drew a pistol, cocked it, and 
approached the miscreant — for a 
moment they stood in the clear 
moonlight, facing each other. 

" Why don't you fire ?" said Fritz, 
coolly ; who, his brain being now 
sodden with brandy, knew no fear. 

" No ! I will not !" said Wilton, 
replacing his weapon ; " I have no 
right — 1 leave the law to deal with 
you." 

" I had rather die now !■ ' 

"I'd rather you should not, put 
him in the boat !" 

" Hi ! hi! Massa Wilton! how um 
do, sah ?" said a voice just thenl com- 
] ng£rom the cedar bushea above them. 



" Ah, Jogal, is that you, come 
down here, sir !" The slave obey- 
ed, and taking him aside, by ques- 
tioning him closely, and leaving him 
to tell his tale in his own manner, he 
was soon made acquainted with the 
events of the evening. It was sad 
news for him, the loss of his friend, 
his own charming^ mistress, and the 
sweet Ethel. He then gently and 
carefully made the slave acquainted 
v/ilh the death of his young master, 
anticipating a true African burst of 
sorrow; but somehow, though the 
slave is generally an affectionate 
animal, he received the sad news in 
a wonderfully philosophic manner ; 
in fact he seemed to have but little 
love for any of his master's family, 
except Katrina ; — possibly the slave- 
animal has a grateful heart, anc 
knows how to appreciate kindness. 
After cautioning Jogal not to men- 
tion to any person whatever that he 
had been in the Inlet that night, and 
ascertaining that Mr. Vandeveer 
had now retired to rest, he ordered 
two of his men to bear the body of 
Bernard to a vacant and unfrequent- 
ed room in his .father's house, say- 
ing, he would himself inform him 
to-morrow how the mournful event 
had occurred. 

The men soon returned from their 
melancholy task. Wilton remained 
plunged in thought ; but he was too 
much accustomed to prompt action, 
to give way easily to despair or 
despondency, and shaking off his 
gloom, he ordered the boats to be 
manned, and the coxswain to steer 
for their encampment In five mi- 
nutes the Inlet was as deserted as 
ever, and the high moon alone look- 
ed down upon the scene. As soon 
£^s Wilton reached his encampment 
in the forest-clad banks of the stream, 
he called for his faithful Indian lad, 
Pizen^ and gave him a hastily-pencil- 
led note, and some directions in a 
whisper. The dusky youth, after a 
few simple preparations, drew his 
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canoe from the sedge, and leaping 
lightly into the centre of the frail bark, 
it glanced over the stream like a sea- 
bird, and was quickly lost to view. 



CHAPTER XI. 

When Marlow recovered his sen- 
ses, which, under the terrible blow 
that felled him to the deck, had van- 
ished with a flash, like a tuft of gun- 
cotton on which a spark has been 
dropped, he found himself lying on 
a locker in the dimly-lighted fore- 
cabin of the Molly Ann. At first, 
so dull and confused were his re- 
collections, he could not conceive in 
what place his evil fortune had 
brought him, but slowly, and by de- 
grees, his memory returned. His 
life, for the last two or three days, 
had been so full of singular events, 
so full of activity, excitement, and 
danger, that he could hardly find a 
point from which to date his loss of 
memory ; no clue to the passage that 
had led him to the present of his 
existence. At length the name of 
Ethel shone out like a bright light 
over the chaos of his brain, and all 
was clear, and all was catm. Every 
circumstance, up to the moment of 
his striking the vessel's deck, was as 
plain before him as if written in a 
book. But then, " where am I ?" 
** where is Ethel ?" were questions 
he asked himself. He listened, the 
water was rippling rapidly along the 
sloop's counter. She was then un- 
der weigh — ^there was but little noise 
on deck, now and then only a heavy 
foot-fall — things were so quiet, she 
must have some time escaped pur- 
suit. He raised his hand to his 
head, there was a slight contusion- 
he had then been wounded, and 
stunned ; his men had not been able 
to sucocnr him, he was a (ffiflpner ; bit- 



ter thought ! But again, Ethel was 
probably near him, and he might be 
of service to her. He was about to 
rise, when the doors of the compa- 
nion-way were opened, and a man 
came down into the cabin. Mar- 
low had the presence of mind to 
keep perfectly motionless, to close 
his eyes, and' to breathe stertordusly; 
such was, he knew, the proper action 
for a man in his supposed sitaatioo. 
The person who entered was Sefr 
bury, the master of the sloop ; he 
paused a moment by the side of 
Marlow, and speaking aloud, as it 
he addressed the wounded prisonei, 
he said — 

" So ! so ! my buck, stiff yet, eh ! 
I shouldn't like to see a brave fel- 
low like you kick the bucket, for a 
blow I was compelled to give, but 
there's good life, I hope, in you yet 
But when you do wake up, won't 
you be astonished, my bold Yan- 
kee, at the jump you made from 
Vandeveer's Pier to White-H?Jl. 
So while you lie the^e, I must go on 
deck, no turning in on board the 
Molly Ann to-night, in such, times 
as these!'* 

So saying the skipper opened a 
little locker on one side the compa- 
nion ladder, poured out a dram of 
spirits and water, and went on deck 
again, carefully closing the cabin 
behind him. 

" Thank you, for that informa- 
tion !" thought Marlow ; " it may be 
of use to me — ^thank you, also, for 
your sympathy, and for pointing 
out where I can obtain some re- 
freshment !" As he got on his feet, 
Marlow felt a little weak and dizzy, 
but contriving to reach the locker, 
he swallowed a spoonful or two of 
the contents of the skipper's private 
bottle, which wonderfully reinvigo- 
rated him. Some ship's biscuit, and 
a piece of cold junk, next caught his 
eye, upon which he fell to, with all 
the appetite of a strong man, who 
has eaten BOthiogi and woiiced haid 
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for hours. After his meal, and the 
slightest possible quantity more of 
the Jamaica, Marlow felt as if he 
had never been wounded in his life, 
and in fact, his iron helmet had sav- 
ed him from any serious injury by 
a blow, which, falling on a felt-cov- 
ered head, would have dai^hed its 
brains and its life out together. 

Feeling himself so well, Marlow 
began to tliink of an escape, and the 
possibility of an interview with Ethel, 
if she were in the next cabin ; but 
he had heard no sound of life there, 
for in fact, though Ethel and Eatrina 
were wide awake, neither felt in the 
mood for conversation. Marlow's 
first step was to search for some 
sort of weapon that might be useful 
to him, for his sabre, sheath, belt 
and all, had been taken away, — 
he could discover nothing but the 
huge carving-knife he had found on 
the beef-plate, when he made his 
hasty meal. " This," thought he, 
" may serve me at a pinch, for that 
it is gloriously sharp, the clean cuts 
I made through that boiled mahoga- 
ny sufficiently testify." He, there- 
fore, secreted it in the breast of his 
coat Being thus armed, he sat 
down to reflect upon what was next 
te be done, when his attention was 
arrested by the sound of women's 
voices in the after-cabin, easily 
enough heard, though the words 
were indistinguishable through the 
sliding-doors dividing it from that 
in which Marlow now was. 

" Do you think it was he ?" said 
Ethel, raising her head, which had 
been bowed between her two hands 
on the narrow table : " Do you think 
it was he, who came to my rescue ; 
oh ! if he should be kiUed, and for 
my sake ?" 

" No doubt it was Captain Mar- 
low, for I suppose you mean him, 
by Ac," said Kate, and she added, 
laughingly, "as to hi^ being kill- 
cd, there's no fear of that, for all the 
shots fired were from the shore, not 



towards it; we ran, I should think, 
a much greater chance of being kill- 
ed, than he did," pointing, as she 
spoke, to the mark of a pistol-bul- 
let, which had passed, through one 
of the cabin windows, and lodged 
in the bulkhead, near the ceiling. 

When Marlow heard these voices 
he knew they could belong to none 
other than Ethel and her cousin^ 
but how to make them aware of his 
presence without alarming them, 
and thus giving birth to some pretty 
feminine shrieks sufficient to arouse 
the suspicions of those on deck, was 
the question. However, whatever 
happened he must try to make them 
hear him. He therefore gently tap- 
ped three or four times as loudly as 
he dared, on the door, and putting 
his mouth close to its crevice, said, 
" It is I — Marlow ; don'tbe alarmed !" 

But Katrina was alarmed, yet 
she did not scream or make the 
least noise. It was somewhat as if 
they had been speaking of a dead 
man and he* had presented himself 
before them ; for though she believed * 
Marlow was in the land of the liv- 
ing, she supposed he was miles 
away. Ethel's calmness, however, 
did not desert her, and she replied — 

" Is it possible ; is that you. Cap- 
tain Marlow — here?" 

" None other !" said he. " May I 
come in ?" and without waiting for 
an answer, he slid aside the two 
doors a few inches and thrust 
through the narrow aperture so 
smiling a face that nobody could 
have been alarmed, — particularly a 
woman. " Good evening, ladies !" 
said he, laughing, " I dare say you 
did not expect me !" 

Marlow's assumed cheerfuIneBB 
had precisely the effect he expected, 
that of reassuring the startled girls, 
and as they replied eagerly in the 
affirmative to his repeated question, 
'* May I come in ?" he entered their 
cabin and carefully closed the doot 
behind bixou 
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" Oh ! Captain Marlow, 1 am so 
glad to see you !" said Kate ; and 
springing up, she threw her arms 
around his neck and imprinted a 
warm kiss on his rough cheek and 
then sinking down abashed, blushed 
at her own fervor and temeAy ; 
while he in his own embarrassment 
forgetting that it was to Kate the 
return should be made, clasped the 
unresisting Ethel in his arm? and 
pressed his lips fervently to hers — ^it 
was the first time and nobody saw 
it.-.«ot even Kate, she was too 
much occupied with the thought of 
her own boldness. A few words 
from Marlow sufficed to explain 
how he came to be there ; the exer- 
tions he bad made for Ethel's sake 
and the cause of his detention. 
Such a look of grateful love from his 
mistress's eyes fell upon his heart 
as he spoke, that to reap every day 
as bright a reward, he would every 
day have dared dangers a thousand 
times greater than any he had as 
yet met for her. sake. 

" And now," said he, as his narra- 
tion was concluded, " how I shall 
get free, is the question — if I knew 
where we are— if we are near the 
Inlet, I could easily escape through 
one of these windows ? for, I say it 
without boasting, I can swim like 
Leander, and," he added, bowing 
with a smile to Ethel, " will dare 
anything for my Hero !" 

" Ah!" said the merry Kate, " you 
would be the hero, then !" 

" What is the hour ] do you 
know ?" said Marlow, suddenly. 
Katrina drew a pearl-studded watch 
from her belt ; it was eleven o'clock. 

" Ah, we must be seven or eight 
miles distant ; too far for my powers. 
I do not see how anything can be 
done until we reach the dty. I 
might drop overboard there and 
gain the wharf; but before then, I 
^hall doubtless be detected ; and if I 
am, I may be a prisoner for years, 
without the power to assist yoiu I 



wonder what kind of a night it is P 
he continued, as he opened one of 
the little windows dimmed with the 
moisture. It was bright and pleasant, 
but the floating clouds were drifting 
momently across the moon, making 
for a few minutes everything dark 
again ; but Marlow drew back, his 
face radiant with joy, and said in a 
whisper, " There is a boat towing 
astern, and the sloop has but one ; u 
I can but reach her, and there is no 
difficulty, we shall all be saved !" 

" Oh, that will be exposing your- 
self to too much danger," said Ethel, 
with emotion. 

" None at all ; they have no other 
boat to pursue me with, and with 
the wind where it is, it would take 
so long to come about, and so much 
time would be lost in overtaking 
me, they will not attempt it Yes, 
I will try it, let what will happen," 
said he, determinedly. 

The young girls, finding him re- 
solved in his purpose, said nothing 
further in opposition ; though if pos- 
sible they would gladly have detain- 
ed him against their better reason. 

" And now, Katrina, lend me 
your shawl ; Miss Grosvenori yours, 
if you please !" knotting one corner 
of each to a corner of the other, he 
fastened one end of the long line 
thus formed to a stanchion con- 
veniently placed and dropped the 
other out of the open window. 

'^ Grood by, now ! have no fears 
for me, dearest Ethel! make no 
noise, whatever you may see; on 
that may depend my safety. By 
the way, Katrina, have you no mes- 
sage to send to poor Wilton ; just 
one word — may I tell him you love 
him, merely to comfort the unhappy 
youth in your absence ?'* 

^Yes!" said Katrina, smiling, 
^^ you may tell him so, as I probably 
shall never see him again ; but 
mind you also tell him, that if I 
do, he mustn't presume upon the 
message, for when I meet him la 
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safety, I shall nol care for him at 
all !" 

" Good by ; God bless you!" said 
Marlow, in a low tone. ^ 

"God bless you!" said Ethel, 
fervently— 

" God bless you !" repeated Ka- 
trina, looking as serious and anxious 
as it was possible for her beautiful, 
smiling face to look; and sliding 
down the shawls, by which' he held 
for a' moment, Marlow struck out 
boldly for the boat, which was tow- 
ing by an unusually long line. To 
reach it and seize its gunwale was 
the work of an instant, but to throw 
himself into it was an affair of 
much more difficulty, in the turbu- 
lent wake of a vessel going four or 
five knots an hour. Thrice he at- 
tempted to do so, and thrice he 
failed; his grasp was growing weaker 
and weaker, and he had almost re- 
signed himself to a watery grave, 
when mustering all his strength, with 
one last desperate effort, he suc- 
ceeded in throwing himself over the 
side, and fell exhausted into the bot- 
tom of the boat. Just at that mo- 
ment, the dark cloud, under whose 
favoring shade he had made the at- 
tempt, passed from before the moon, 
and the brightness of day seemed to 
dawn on the waters. Feeling for 
the anxiety of the dear ones he had 
just left, he allowed but a moment 
for the recuperation of his energies, 
when, jumping up boldly, he drew 
his knife, so luckily obtained, and 
with one stroke severed the painter, 
then seizing the single oar, instantly 
brought the boat's head around. At 
that moment, the master Seabury, 
looking astern, saw Marlow scujling 
in a homeward direction. " Who's 
that .?" exclaimed the astonished 
skipper — " it's the prisoner escaped, 
by Jupiter ! Ready, about 1" he 
thundered to his crew, "but no! it 
will lose too much time ! Belay 
there! Bring me a carbine!" As 
he placed the weapon to his shoul- 



der, he muttered, " I shan't hit him, 
but it will save appearances with 
the men, at any rate !" and the echo 
of the carbine rattled across Hiff 
waters ; at the same moment, there 
was a shriek from the cabin that 
even Marlow heard, distant as he 
already was. He knew it was for 
him, and he shouted in reply," Good 
by, ladies ! good by, Seabury ; I 
shall not make that long leap this 
lime, thank you !" 

" Good by, you rascally rebel !" 
roared Seabury, and in a tone heard 
only by himself, "I am glad he's 
got clear, fine fellow, bravely done ! 
petticoats in the scrape I After all, 
it's only the loss of a boat, and that 
the king pays for ! — Forward there ! 
haul aft the jib-sheet !" 

Satisfied by his glad shout that 
Marlow was, for the present at least, 
in safety, Ethel and Eatrina, wearied 
in mind an9 body with the excite- 
ments of the evening, retired to rest, 
after having first, on their bended 
knees, thanked the Great Giver of 
all good for his many mercies, anil 
especially commended to His pro- 
tection, the devoted friend who had 
just left them. When they awoke 
in the morning, they were in New 
York ; and they found Mr. Colby 
waiting in the fore cabin to receive 
them. He was, as he was always, 
all politeness and smiles, but to 
Ethel, his politeness seemed a mock- 
ery, his smiles treacherous. He 
appeared much surprised to see Ka- 
trina, and cguld, full of suavity as 
he was, with difficulty conceal his 
chagrin. After their arrival at his 
mansion, Ethel sought the first pos- 
sible opportunity during the day— - 
and it was not long wanting, as 
Colby seemed to favor her wishes — 
to explain to him with what reluc- 
tance she had obeyed the com- 
mands of Mr. Vandeveer, tHat her 
visit should be made to him, her dis- 
pleasure that he should have forced 
her to it, and her determination to 
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receive no visits. " You have," she 
said in conclusion, " a right to con- 
trol my fortune, in soma measure to 
C5ontrol my person, but you never 
can bend or fetter my will, you never 
can force me into a marriage against 
my own wishes, to carry out any of 
your mad or wicked projects." Had 
Colby possessed the arbitrary power 
of the autocrat of all the fiussias, 
he would have defied her, and said, 
" we shall see about that !" but as 
he did not, he expressed his aston- 
ishment that / she should have 
thought he meant to compel her to 
come to him, she must have misun- 
derstood the purport of his letter, or 
Mr. Vandeveer had not rightly com- 
prehended his instructions ; he added : 

" So far. Miss Grosvenor, am I 
from' wishing to compel you to stay ; 
so little did I think of coercing you 
to come hither, that if it so please 
you, you may depart to-morrow !" 

" Are you serious, sir, in what 
you say ?" 

" Perfectly I never more so in my 
life !" 

" Ah, but you mean if I can get 
away, an impossible thing for a girl 
like me, in these troublous times! 
Do you truly mean, sir, that you 
will procure me an immediate pas- 
sage back?" 

" I really do, at any hour you may 
name to-morrow !" 

" Then," said the unsuspecting 
girl, frankly placing her hand in his, 
*' I have mistaken your motives, and 
done you gross injustice ; I ask 
your pardon !" 

" I have not felt the offence!" 
said the cunning hypocrite, pressing 
his lips lightly, on the soft, white 
hand he held — " and now, my fair 
ward, since you no longer suspect 
me, will you not, for a week or two 
at least, honor my lonely manspn 
with your presence ?" 

" No ! no !" said she, hurriedlv,her 
suspicions again aroused, '^ if you 
mean me well, let me depart to-mor- 



row, as early as may be, and I shall 
ever remember you with gratitude. 
If it be as I think now, that my 
presence in his house is disagreea- 
ble to my uncle, I shall always 
find a home with aunt Wistanley. 
Though, why it should be— i" 

" Well, my child, since you wish 
it," said Mr. Colby, "you shall 
leave to-morrow, at eight in the 
morning, though it would have 
pleased me—- but I see it is in vain 
to plead; so for the present adieu P' 
and he left the room. 

" I do sincerely believe I have' 
mistaken my guardian, and suspected 
him without cause !" thought EtheL 

" Cleverly done !" thought Mr. 
Colby. " I think I have quite dis- 
armed her suspicions; the plump 
little partridge has no more idea 
that she is running her own neck 
into the snare I have set for her, 
than she has of wedding the man in 
the moon. That's the best part of, 
my plan, whether it fails or suc- 
ceeds, she will not blame nle. And 
now for my other dupe." In half an 
hour after this interview", Chiveis 
introduced Mr. Colby to the pre- 
sence of his master. 

^' Well, my buck 1" said that wo^ 
thy gentleman, " has she come ?' 

'< Come, yes — but very anxious to 
get away again, and I reluctantly 
consented. She will leave to-mor- 
row at eight. The game is now all 
in your own hands, and if you play 
your cards well you will win. One 
little circumstance, however, is rather 
disagreeable ; the sloop having been 
attacked by the coast guard, they 
were obliged to leave in such haste, 
that Katrina was brought away with 
them, so that to disarm all suspi- 
cions, you must take her top. But 
that will be of little consequence, as, 
when the eventful time arrives, if 
Ethel is unwilling to become a bride 
on such short notice, it will be easy 
enough to separate them in a thou- 
sand modes !'' 
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" Yes, but—" said the Major tes- 
tily, " she will be in the way on the 
passage, no chance for love-making; 
eoft speeches should never be made 
except to an audience of two, the 
speaker and the hearer. If there are 
more, the orator is sure to be con- 
fused, and the house to hiss him 
down." 

" An idea just now occurs to me," 
said Colby, "which will, I think, 
untie the knot of our difficulty. 
Your valet, Chivers, is a gentle- 
manly looking young fellow, well 
informed, too, and capable of play- 
ing a part admirably. Strip off his 
livery, dress him Uke a gendeman-, 
and make him your companion for 
the occasion. I warrant me he will 
acquit himself well. He can enter? 
tain Katrina to leeward, while you 
walk on the windward side of the 
deck with Ethel, pouring soft non- 
sense into her ear. And if, as you 
suppose, Ethel really loves you and 
becomes a willing bride, why then 
you have a bridesmaid and grooms- 
man ready to your hand, and old 
Box, the master, to act as father and 
give her away." 

" What a schemer and plotter you 
are, Colby ! but do you think it will 
do to trust him ?" added the Major, 
doubtfully. 

" No doubt of it ; call him in." 

" Well, if you think so, I'll ven- 
ture the hazard," and he rang the 
bell. Chivers, who had been lis- 
tening with eager anxiety, fearing 
lest his master should not consent to 
the proposition of his wily tempter, 
after a decent interval which he 
spent in composing his features to a 
proper state of immobility, and in 
quieting his demeanor, entered the 
apartment. 

" Take a seat, Chivers !" Chivers 
bowed, but did not sit down. " Sit 
down, I beg !" and he complied. 
" I have sent for you to inform you 
that I am about to be married !" 

"Indeed!" said Chivers, with a 



look of pleased surprise. " May I 
presume to ask who is the happy 
woman you intend 1o honor ?" 
' ' " You will see her to-morrow,** 
said the Major, almost blushing at 
the implication that he could thus 
honor anybody, "but what we want 
now to talk about is another matter. 
I shall want your assistance !" 

" Command me !" interrupted the 
valet. • 

" I shall want your assistance, for, 
you see, that is, you comprehend — 
what I mean to say, Chivers, is, 
that the lady niay at first seem a lit- 
tle unwiUing; in fact it is a kind 
of Sabine affair, or rather a rape of 
Proserpine. I want some one to 
assist me in carrying out my pro- 
ject The raf)st that I shall re- 
quire of you, is, to dress like a gen- 
tleman, to entertain a beautiful girl 
— no disagreeable task that, eh, 
Chivers — and it may be to act as a 
groomsman at the wedding. Per- 
haps you may succeed in obtaining 
a handsome and wealthy bride your- 
self!" 

" That's travelling out of the re- 
cord," said Colby, drily quoting a 
favorite phrase of the lawyers. 

*' Come ! what say you ?" said the 
Major impatiently to Chivers, who 
was lost in thought. 

" Say ?" exclaimed he briskly, 
"why that nothing could be more 
agreeable to me, and you shall see, 
sir, that I will not disgrace the cha- 
racter I assume ; remember what I 
say, sir," said he smiling. " I have 
acted the gentleman before in my 
time, on the stage ! ' All the world's 
a stage, you know.' I see you think 
I have been an actor — nothing more 
true !" 

" So much the better," said the un- 
suspicious soldier ; but the shrewder 
and more cunning Colby said to 
himself, " I don't half like it, there's 
something behind the curtain here, 
I don't understand; however, the 
mischief if any there is, is done, and 
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whatever the upshot may be, I wash 
my hands of it." 

" Well, Chivers, you may go now 
and make your preparations, we 
leave at eight o'clock in the morning." 

" What do you think of him, 
Colby ?" said the Major, when 
Chivers had left the room. 

" Oh, he is all you can wish — you 
see I was right in saying he would 
play his part admirably — he said, 
you know, that he had been an actor 
in his time ! But I must leave you ! 
good morning." 

" Good morning."* 

" Oh ! by the by. Major," said the 
other, returning on his footsteps ; " I 
have just drawn up a little quittance 
for you to sign, which you shall de- 
liver to me when yoi^ embark ; then 
I shall have done my part — the rest 
remains with fate and yourself." 

" Be it as you say, Colby ; but, 
understand, I do not give it to you 
till I see that the lady has embarked. 
And, I had forgot to mention it, I 
intend to call on the fair object of my 
disinterested affections, this even- 
ing." 

" Oh, no ! my dear Marplot ; that 
would never do ! If you should see 
her to-night, she would undoubtedly 
mention that she intends to leave in 
the morning — and that you are not 
to know of. You are to receive sud- 
den orders to-day that send you ' on 
service' into the country ; and are to 
be delighted and surprised at find- 
ing she and Katrina are your fellow 
passengers. That will be much better 
than the plan we first talked about." 

" Well, I suppose you are right, 
Colby, and I must forego the pleasure 
of seeing the fair lady. I believe 
now everything is arranged, and that 
we understand each other !" and the 
two plotters parted. 

When Ethel and Katrina, who 
occupied the same room, had retired 
to their chamber, and were quietly 
seated, conversing upon the various 
events of the last twenty-four hours, 



and congratulating themaelves upon 
the happy prospect of a speedy re- 
turn home, their attention was sud- 
denly awakened by the sound of a 
gentle tapping on the shutter of one 
of the windows. It ceased for a mo- 
ment, and was then renewed again 

" What can it be 1" exclaimed 
Kate. « Let us call Mr. Colby." 
" Not for worlds !" said Ethel. « It 
may be the signal of la friend who 
wishes to tell us something for oui 
benefit. We have met vrith so 
many surprises lately, that now no- 
thing excites my wonder ! Who is 
there ?" she said, advancing boldly 
to the window. There was no an- 
swer, but a prolonged " hu-sh!" 

" Oh ! do let us go down and call 
for somebody !" said Kate, again. 

" Why, Katrina, I'm ashamed of 
you ! Who would believe you were 
the daring damsel who bravely re- 
fused to strike her colors under the 
broadside^ of a frigate !" 

" Ah ! but that was in broad day- 
light, you know ! and then, I am 
such a violent rebel," said Kate, half 
laughing, and half crying. 

" There can be no danger at this 
hour ; the house all awake, and in 
this neighborhood, too ! I shall 
open the shutters," and just then the 
tapping was impatiently renewed 

" Why, it is Pizen !" Kate almost 
screamed, as the light fell on the 
bronzed face of the Indian lad. 
« Hush !" said the boy, softly, " I 
come from my master; he desires 
to know when you sail for home f 

" Eight o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing!" answered Ethel, quickly. 

'' Good !" said the lad, and hand- 
ing a note to Katrina, he slipped 
noiselessly down the vine which 
had been the means of his ascent 
to the window, and disappeared in 
the darkness. 

The note was from Wilton, and 
contained but these few words— 

" If your vessel should be boarded from 
armed boats on your return, do not be alamed ; 
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the attacking party are your friends. I have 
no time to say more. All will be explained 
when lire meet. Yours, E. W." 

" Why ! What a very unsatis- 
factory communication ! How 
could he know we were to return 
home, when we did not know it 
ourselves, until this afternoon ?" 

"How can I tell you, my dear 
Eatrina; — ^but to me this is a very 
satisfactory note, for it assures us 
that whatever may happen, we have 
kind friends to watch over our safety. 
Perhaps this may have some con- 
nexion, with Mr. Colby's willingness 
to suffer me so readily to return. I 
do not pretend to comprehend now ; 
but Pm almost sure it is so !" 

44 But ! '' 

"'But me no buts,' Miss Curi- 
osity! Be as trustful as I am!*' 

"Well, well!" cried Kalrina, 
shaking her little head in despair; 
"I shan't try any more to under- 
stand it ; it makes my head ache. 
We shall know all about it, I sup- 
pose, to-morrow ! But only look, 
Ethel," she continued, letting the 
abundance of her glossy black 
curls fall over her shoulders, ** I've 
broken my beautiful comb ! heigho 
— I'm sleepy as a cat ;— -good night, 
dear. I do wonder, though, how he 
could know thatp— we were to return 
— -to-mor* ^^ 

Kate was asleep. 

An early hour the next morning 
found the cousins on board the ves- 
sel which Colby had promised 
should take them back to the Inlet. 
It was not the Molly Ann, but a 
small schooner called the Eel, and 
commanded by one Captain Box. 
She had a numerous crew for 
so slight a vessel, and two small 
guns, or swivels, . for armament. 
Mr. Colby bade the young girls fare- 
well, and leaving them, they de- 
scended to the cabin. As he walked 
up the pier he was rnet by Lips- 
combe and Chivers, the first of 
whom handed Colby a paper, saying, 



" There it is ! signed, sealed, and 
properly authenticated ; I saw them 
go on board, and now we are quits. 
Give me the benefit of your best 
wishes, Colby, and I shall succeed, 
no doubt ; — perhaps I ought to say 
your prayers, for what says Will 
Shakspeare — 'The prayer of the 
righteous availeth much !' " — The 
Major never'gave any other author- 
ity than Shakspeare, from whatever 
source his quotations might come. — 
" But I see Captain Box is as im- 
patient as a lover at an assigna- 
tion, or Dick Bytequik five minutes 
before dinner ; so, au revoiry Colby. 
Come, Chivers, let us be oflF!" 

Chivers lifted his hat and bowed 
to Colby with all the grace of Beau 
Fielding, and made his adieux with 
as much nonchalant politeness as if 
the garb he at present wore, and the 
character he assumed, had all his 
life been his own. 

" In that dress," said Colby, as, 
after having seen the Eel under 
weigh, he turned homewards, " in that 
dress the valet is the better gentle- 
man of the two !" 

When, about half an hour after 
the Eel had sailed, Ethel and Ka- 
trina went upon deck, nothing 
could exceed their first surprise of 
beholding Major Lipscombe and 
his companion ; nothing could be 
better acted than the start of aston- 
ishment with which the former un- 
sophisticated young man first saw 
them, and nothing could have been 
more cordial than the polite eager- 
ness with which he hastened towards 
them. 

" My dear friends ! this is a most 
unexpected pleasure: our worthy 
Captain Box here informed me 
there were lady passengers on board, 
but mentioned no names. I did not , 
know that you had been in the city, 
or believe me, I should have paid 
my respects. By the way, it was 
but two days ago I saw your guar- 
dian ; he did not mention your being 
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in the city. I shall have cause for 
quarrel with him, when we meet." 

" Oh ! Major, he is not to blame, 
we arrived only yesterday. But 
how is this ? are you, too, going to 
the Inlet?" 

" No ; Box has promised to land 
me on the Long Island shore, near- 
ly opposite that place. I am ordered 
* on service' thither. I assure you I 
quitted the city just now with great 
reluctance ; but since it has procured 
me the happiness of meeting you, 
I'm well content with my lot, and 
that your uncle did not * pray you 
tarry, 'pause a day or two,' as Shak- 
speare says. Ladies, permit me to 
present to you my friend, Mr. Les- 
lie — Lieutenant Leslie, of the 42d-— a 
gentleman who, if he finds favor in 
your eyes, will consider himself the 
happiest of men : Miss Grosvenor, 
Leslie: Miss Vandeveer; — ladies 
who have no need to dispute for the 
palm of beauty, as each is a queen 
in her own realm. Were Paris to 
decide now which of the twain should 
possess the apple of discord, his 
only course would be to divide it." 

The gay, laughing tone in which 
the Major said this, and continued 
for a few moments to address them, 
soon placed all parties at their ease, 
and as the day was fine, and the 
weather mild, they all gladly remain- 
ed upon deck to enjoy the beauty 
of the prospect. Passing from 
one side of the deck to the other 
nothing was more natural than 
that they should at length be sepa- 
rated, and Katrina find herself alone 
with Leslie, or Chivers, as we shall 
continue to call him, gazing on the 
western shore, while Ethel, with 
Lipscombe at her side, was finding 
new beauties on the eastern, the 
Major the while pressing his suit in 
delicate hi^h-flown terms, that Ethel 
knew not whether to take for euphu- 
ism or for sober earnest. On the 
other hand, Chivers seized his op- 
portunity to say to Katrina, as he 



pointed shoreward, " See yonder 
immense maple with its wealth of ] 
red, scarlet, crimson, and yellow 
leaves ; how the morning sun with 
his Jiquid gold adds to their beantj. 
—Do not start nor be alarmed, Mia 
Vandeveer. at what I am about to 
say to you-*-it much concerns the 
happiness of your cousin, and per- 
haps your own !" Kate, in amaze- 
ment, turned her eyes from the shore 
to gaze upon the speaker, but he 
was still looking unconcernedly upoa 
the huge maple. " Will you listen 
to me," he continued, " without 
showing any alarm that may draw 
upon us the attention of my com- 
panibn ?" 

" I will try," said Kate, more and 
more amazed at this preamble. 

" Control yourself, then ; your 
cousin was permitted to return so 
soon by Mr. Colby, on purpose that 
she might be placed in the power of" 
Major Lipscombe. He intends to 
persuade you that it will be neces- 
sary to run into some port on Long 
Island, either from fear of the enemy 
or a storm, where he has a drunkea 
clergyman in his pay, and there 
Lipscombe intends to force her to 
marry him. Nay, do not start so ; 
I am your friend and his enemy ; 
this can never happen while I am 
here ; I came solely-to prevent it, and 
will protect you with my life. More 
— I informed Captain Vandamme 
two days ago of this plot, and I do 
not doubt that he has gone to call 
your friends to your aid. If they do 
not assist you, rely upon me as you 
would upon a brother. You may 
communicate what I have told you 
to Miss Grosvenor, when you go 
below again, but caution her, and 
be careful yourself, not to show to 
Major Lipscombe that your suspi- 
cions of him are aroused. But you 
look very pale, Miss Vandeveer — 
are you ill ?!' and indeed Kate had 
so long pent up her feelings, that 
she must give way to her emotions 
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: ^ or faiot Chivers supported her, 

-*;.*end called to Miss Grosvenor that 

' lie believed her cousin was very un- 

*well. She hastened to her side, and 

- both retired to their cabin, where, 

throwing herself on the neck of her 

cousin Katrina, she burst into tears. 

" You seem to be succeeding very 
-well, Leslie," said Lipscombe to his 
disguised valet 

" Why, d ^n it, yes ; I fancy I 

made a lasting impression," said 
Chivers, affecting to answer " like a 
fine bragging youth, who tells 
quaint lies, how honorable ladies 
have sought his love." 

" How is this, Box ?" continued 
Lipscombe, turning to the master, 
" no more wind yet?" 

"No, nor no signs of none," 
said that amiable sea-dog, surlily. 
** Shouldn't wonder 'f 'ad three-four 
hours dead calm 'bout noon, — ^night, 
blow like h — 11." Captain Box's 
mode of speech was as curt as his 
name ; he rejected all expletives but 
profane ones, which were always 
long drawn out, as if he loved them. 
But we have almost done with him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

It is a pleasant thing for us to leap 
once more from the bark of our 
fancy, upon the green sward, along 
-which runs the path that leads to 
Ned Wilton's encampment. How 
grandly the huge oaks and chestnuts, 
on either bank of the narrow dell, 
arch over it. Things are but little 
changed since we wore last here ; 
perhaps the foliage is not so green, 
and here and there, in hollowed 
spots, where the winds have swept 
them, are a few fallen leaves ; they 
are the first proofs of decay, like the 
grey-falling locks of postmature 
manhood. But for these few signs 
of the season, you might suppose it 



to be a bright morning of June, so 
still is the wave, so motionless the 
air, so grateful the beams of the 
southing sun. As we ascend the 
bank, here are the same groups of 
men, engaged in the same occupa- 
tions as when we before visited 
them, as merry, and careless, and 
industrious as ever. Just at the mo- ' 
ment of the renewal of our acquaint- 
ance with these men, there seemed 
to be a commotion among the several 
groups, who resolved themselves in- 
to one — a kind'of committee of the 
whole — and gathered round one of 
their number, who mounted on a 
stump— a veritable stump — address- 
ed his companions. It was our old 
friends, Sims, the look-out. " Wat ! 
I say, hang him!" said he, " hang 
him up without judge or jury, as 
ye'd hang a string of dried apples 
on a peg. For what saith the scrip- 
ture, ' hew so sheds man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.' Yew! 
Josh Brooks, yew want to give him 
marcy, has he gin any to that 
young feller he killed last night ? I 
calkulate not! Iteckin not. Yew, 
some on you, say, let him be tried 
by the law, and that'll give him 
some days to repent in — but I, I, 
wouldn't give him ten nor five days; 
nor three days ; no, nor tew ! Some 
on you want to let him go altogether! 
Some on you want to shet him up in 
prison ; — and there's 'Liakih Sturge, 
— he says how under the new dispen- 
satory he can't be hung, for it aint 
a eye for a eye and a tuthe for a 
teeth now, but if a man, takes away, 
your coat gin him a cloak tew ! Ah 
yes ! that's a darn pretty therey, but 
how'd it work in practis'? — ^thar's 
the queschin, feller citizens I And 
besides, arter all, what has that to 
dew with murderin' a man ? Butb'ys 
th'aint none of these pay strongest 
p'int. Haint hangin' a man bin 
called for these hundreds of years, or 
thousin's for'tino* — capital punish- 
ment! Neow, what does cap-i-tal 
mean? — I ask ye that! — ^but there 
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aint no need of an ans'r from you ! 
We all know, I reckon, what a feller 
means when he says, capital punch, 
capital pork and molasses, capital 
flip, or capital cider; — ^there's all 
them examples, and it means first- 
rate — ^best — A, No. 1. Now are 
any on ye goin' to put down a pun- 
ishment that people has called first- 
rate — ^best — A, No. 1 — these thou- 
sin's of years? Do we know so 
much more'n our fathers, gran'- 
thers, and gre't-gran'thigrs 1 Seems 
to me not. No ! I say hang him ! — 
string him up ! Blast his pictur ! — 
Pd like the chokin' of him !" 

At this moment Ned Wilton made 
his appearance, looking sleepless 
and anxious. At sight of him, the 
men resumed their avocations, and 
Sims descended from his proud emi- 
nence, after having delivered one of 
the first stump-speeches in that 
country on record. He beckoned to 
Sims — ^who was one of the men ap- 
pointed, ^tiu-n and turn,' to guard 
Fritz — and asked him how the pri- 
soner was. 

" Oh, he's all colloppM down like 
a broken poke-weed !" answered 
the orator; "he wanted brandy 
very bad, but * you said no ! yer 
honor! I shouldn't wonder if he 
had the ' money po tew ' before to- 
night, if you don't give him some !" 

" We will see about that, by and 
by; bring him out here, I want him!" 

In a few moments Sims and his 
brother guard appeared with the 
man of many crimes between them, 
his arms bound with a strong cord 
behind him, and his legs with a sort 
of rope fetter that allowed him to 
walk only by short steps. His eyes 
were dim and blood-shot, his face 
bloated and pallid, his knees totter- 
ing, his gait controUess, and his 
soul desponding*, cowardly and 
trembling, as if it were afraid to be 
shut up alone in so filthy a carcase. 

" Well, Fritz ! I have been think- 
ing over your case, and [have con- 
cluded to send you to F , the 



nearest town, and deliver you 1 
civil authorities to be dispos( 
Have you anything to say tc 
Bad as you are, I am willing to 
your situation as easy as ms 
One murder you have commit 
my presence for which I can s 
motive ; what was it?" 

" Revenge !" said Fritz, sud 
" he betrayed us into your hands 
he then related to him the circuni 
of Bernard's visit to the Crowscl 
of the bargain there made with 
the smugglers, to attack the sloop, 
was a new light to Ned Wilton, c 
up the clouds which had preven 
seeing clearly into many things o 
ed with the whole affair of the fg 
sins' forced departure, on the part 
Vandeveer. 

" I am now able to understan< 
sudden rage," said Ned to Fritz 
you had not even the cause you 
for your bloody deed, for the vesse 
lutely was there as he told you, ; 
he know of my probable arrival, 
him away, Sims ! Let three < 
men go with you and deliver him 
jailor at F. — here's the warrant !- 

" Stop a moment I" cried F 
sudden gleam of joy lighting hL 
" Captain Wilton, let me speak 
alone one minute. I have son 
important to tell you !" 

Wilton ordered Sims and his co 
to " fall back," which they did 
very literally executing the con 
by stumbling backwards over a 
as he turned in his great curiosity 
what he could hear. 

" Do you know Capt. Vandan 
asked Fritz. 

"Certainly," said Ned Wilt( 
know him well ; he is one of n 
friends — what of him .?" 

" Good !" said the pirate, e 
grimly, " I thought so ! — ^what o 
Why this, if I die, he dies also. ] 
by your having placed me in priso 
it is you who kill your friend !" 

" What do you mean, Fritz 1 
Ned, in some alarm. 

" The night before last, when I 
ed from the Spray, in your boat 
was witty Winton's work ; poor : 
he's gone, and Bronx no bette 
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came across the Captain, asleep in that 
jj>retty little craft of his, and we took pos- 
session of her by right of conquest. The 
old man and I have been lon^ enemies, 
mnd I determined, now I had him in my 
power, to be revenged upon him. I 
^dnH want to kill him, but keep him to 
torment and torture, till he died of my 
treatment. You need not frown, sir — 
liis hand first disgraced me ; 'twas he 
"who threw me from my position in the 
lYorld^and what has my life since been but 
one long period of misery and crime, owing 
. all to him ! Well, you are not my father 
confessor, so belay. I have him under 
lock and key,^where no mortal else can 
find him. It, is twelve hours since he 
had food. Give me my liberty, pledge 
your honor lo set me free, or he dies the 
worst of all deaths, by starvation !" 

Strange as this story was, Ned Wilton, 
knowing both parties, the circumstances 
of their foregone lives, and their present 
habits, did not for a moment doubt it. 
il ** I see no other way," said Ned to 
himself, '^ than to set the miscreant free 
igain ; the justice of Heaven will over- 
take him sooner or later." And he con- 
tinued aloud, " Sqppose, Fritz, I con- 
sent to this, how shall we bring it about ? 
how shall the exchange be made 1" 

*' Nothing easier. You can send half 
a dozen of your men with me, or go 
yourself, to the spot, and if I deliver the 
Captain to them, they shall, on your 
word of honor, set me free, unharmed. 
You pledge it 1" 

"I. pledge it," said Ned, "for my- 
self and men." 

" Well, then the sooner we set out 
the better; and I beg you will order 
them to give me a bumper of spirits, or 
I cannot attempt the walk." 

Calling Sims, Wilton explained to 
him the compact he had made with the 
pirate, and the reasons for it, and com- 
manded him to select four men to ac- 
company him to the rescue of the old 
man, whom they all knew and loved. 
The selection having been made, Wil- 
ton required the five to promise, as he 
liimself had done, to set Fritz free un- 
harmed. Sims demurred strongly to 
making this promise, but at length, with 
a shrewd smile, conseiited. After be- 
stowing upon Fritz the bumper of spirits 
he had . desired, the party departed on 
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Clifi* that Fritz directed their footsteps. 
At a distance of about the eighth ot a 
mile from the spot where stood the huts 
of the smugglers, grew a large chestnut 
tree, within whose hollow body, opening 
near the ground, was the entrance to an 
artificial excavation, some ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, and about the same 
depth ; it was walled, floored with 
rough, flat stone, and had probably been 
used, years before, by the Indians as a 
secret depository of maize, — an under- 
ground granary. In this place was Cap- 
tain Vandamme imprisoned. The old 
man, not much the worse for his con- 
finement, revisited the glimpses of the 
moon gladly. 

In compliance with the terms of the 
promise made to him, Fritz was un- 
bound, and allowed to pursue his own 
road, which was towards the clifil He 
had not gone far, however, when Sims, 
the advocate of capital punishment for 
murder, stepped forth a rod or so in ad- 
vance of his men, and lifting his uner- 
ring rifle, pulled the trigger — the unhap- 
py Fritz fell dead in his footsteps. 
While, with no sign of emotion, Sims 
reloaded his rifle without moving from 
his track, the old Captain and the pri- 
vateersmen gazed upon him with horror. 

" Why, what are you staring at % 
War'nt he a murderer.^ War'nt he 
guilty in the i' th' law 1 Wouldn't the 
sherifl*ha' hung him 1 What diflerence 
does it make whether he or I killed 
him 1 Oh," continued Sims, " I see I 
you think I broke my promise. No, I 
haint. Didn't we all let him go free 
unharmed ; there wan't nothin' said about 
how/or he should go. No, no ! you don't 
ketch me breakin' no promises. He 
deserved cental punishinent, and he got 
it. It was a first rate shot — one hundred 
and twenty yards at the shortest."* 

"Let us bury the poor fellow, at 
least," said Capt. Vandamme, and there 
being but one mind on this point, with 
their cutlasses and bayonets they dug a 
shallow grave in the soft moist soil of 
the forest, and laid his body therein, and 
heaping it over with earth and stones, 
they left it to moulder amid those pri- 
meval shades, where the winds that 
breathe through the boughs seem like 

I the sighings of mournful voices. 
It was agreed axx^oiiv \\ii^ ^c^.^v^'^-'os^- 
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should be said of the death of Fritz to 
WiltoD, lest, as Sims said, he should 
have '^ some nonsensical notion that we 
ought to have permitted him to get off 
entirely !'* 

When Wilton and the veteran skipper 
met, they had much to communicate to 
each other of what had hapened in the 
few days past, but though Wilton added 
a great deal to the Captain's knowledge, 
the latter could do little to instruct Ned, 
though he confirmed the reports made by 
Pizen. Wilton informed Captain Van- 
damme of Bernard's death, and requested 
him to take upon himself, the office of 
informing his father of the unhappy 
event, and also to communicate to him 
the plot which had been formed against 
the peace of Ethel. " It will be a heavy, 
a terrible blow to him," said Ned ; 
" more especially as he must see that 
the sufferings he has caused are the 
result of his own time-serving and 
avariciousness." While they were still 
conversing, the look-out man in the tree- 
top shouted " Boat a-hoy ! at the mouth 
of the harbor, sir ; only one man in it 5 
he's floating up with the tide !" 

" Who the deuce can it be ? bring me 
my telescope !" Wilton looked long 
and earnestly at the man in the boat, 
when throwing up his cap, he shouted, 
" Huzza for Jack Marlow, he was only 
a prisoner after all ! and has escaped ! 
it is he and weary enough, doubtless I 
Rattlers, away! you must go fetch 
him !" The boat's crew, who had thus 
named themselves, sprang to their places, 
and in a moment were dashing towards 
the approaching visitor. It was not long 
before the two friends met in hearty 
embrace. 

''' Well, Marlow, what news ? Here's 
our old friend Captain Vandamme ! — has 
been* in as many scrapes as yourself. .1 
too have been buffeted about to my 
heart's content. It seems, too, we are all 
pulling for the same port ; we shall do 
better perhaps if we pull together !" 

"First of all!" exclaimed Marlow, 
" have you anything to eat 1 I'm fam- 
ished !" 

" Anything you wish for ! I have 
not breakfasted myself yet, and I dare 
say Captain Vandamme could eat some- 
thing after twelve hours' fast ! Let us 
commence !" and walking into the cabin 
of logi, the three friends sat down to a 



breakfast of solids and fluids, that might 
have tempted Heliogabalus after tiie 
sixth repetition of his meal. While 
they were satisfying the demands d 
hunger, those of curiosity were not tip 
gotten. Each related the history of fail 
adventures, and compared notes. "It 
seems, then," said Marlow, his fkee 
flushing vr'iih anger, ^' that this Major 
Lipscombe, and her guardian Colby, aie 
at the bottom of the affiur ; that Mis 
Grosvenor is to be compelled to a mu- 
riage with Lipscombe, and that to efkd 
this, she is to be inveigled onj board d 
some vessel, and taken to a lonely dwell- 
ing, where she is to be wearied by sofr 
citations, or compelled by force into t 
compliance . Really a chivalrous scheme ! 
I would I had its precious cbncoctors o& 
a rod-square of green sod, and otn 
swords crossed ! But it cannot be too 
late to prevent all this — there are two 
things that we do not know, in what 
vessel they are to leave, and when 1" 

'^ I hope we shall not be without that 
information long !" said Wilton, and in 
fact, in afew:minutes after, one of the men 
without was heard to say, laughingly:— 

" There ! Sims, always so in your 
watch ; Pizen has you again, here he is, 
close in shore, and you gave no notice I" 

*.' Drat him ! I believe the cussed red- 
skin is leagued with Satan — ^he comes id 
my watch on purpose to vex me, and 
how he does come, hew knows 1 he's i 
damn'd snake, a pizen sarpent !" 

The lad sprang lightly from his canoe, 
and walking up tne bank, looked neither 
to the right nor left, and saluting no one, 
passed into the presence of his master. 
" Pizen" manifested no surprise at see- 
ing his master's guests, but bowing grace- 
fully, he said in his usual brief manner — 

^^•Eel ! schooner ! Captain Box, eight 
o'clock this morning." 

*' Did you deliver the liote 1" 

The lad nodded — "'Tis well — ^you 
may go !" 

Thus put in possession of the infor- 
mation they desired, our three friends 
resolved upon attacking the schooner, to 
soon as she should heave in sight. But 
the wind during the morning had been 
so light, that the Eel was not exx>ected 
to arrive off the mouth of the harbor 
until noon. In the meantime, the most 
careful preparations were made to en- 
sure success in their undertakiDg; fox 
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Hilton, on further questioniD^ his faith- 
zvkl spy, had learned that the schoo- 
aer ^^as well armed and manned. He 
?«lt confident of success indeed, should 
be employ but one boat, but as this was 
» case where, with regard to Ethel, to 
Eail once, was to &il for ever, he ordered 
two to be equipped, armed, and manned, 
Dne of which was placed under the or- 
ders of Marlow, the other he command- 
ed himself. In the bow of each was 
placed a small gun, loaded with grape. 

It was high noon, when the Eel was 
first discovered from the tree-tops. She 
was barely drifting with the tide, at the 
rate of some two miles an hour. 

Katrina and Ethel were on deck in 
conversation, the one with Chivers, the 
other with Lipscombe, as cheerfully as 
if no revelation had been made of the 
latter ^s vile intentions. Ethel, in fact, 
instead of receiving the news from Ka- 
trina with any indications of alarm, 
seemed only the more confident, when 
her uncertainties were dispelled. She 
unilindy said to Kate — '*You now 
know how he came to know that we 
were to sail to-day, when we were not 
ourselves aware of it. Wilton had dis- 
covered the plot, and wished to learn 
when we sailed, and sent Pizen to ascer- 
tain, and to warn us not to be alarmed." 
The eagerness with which Lips- 
combe hastened to receive Ethel caused 
a smile on her face, that he mistook for 
oneof encouragement ; indeed,shefeltso 
confident now that all danger was over, 
and she so clearly read Lipscombe's mo- 
tives and passing thoughts, that she had 
never been more cheerful, or more 
charming, or more lovable. Half a 
dozen times he was about to go on his 
knees before her, and proffer for her 
acceptance his hand and his heart, but 
every time that he resolved upon this 
bold stroke, Katrina and Chivers were 
sure to be at his side, making, as he 
observed, an audience entirely too large 
for soft speeches. He was not only 
surprised but offended to see upon what 
an amiable footing Chivers already stood 
with Katrina ; it was a reproach to his 
self-esteem, that his own servant 
should so much sooner ingratiate him- 
self with a lady so far above him, while 
he himself succeeded so ill with one 
who, he flatteringly thought, stood upon 



his own level. For Ethel, he could not 
but see, treated his compliments as mere 
badinage, and laughed ^t his intimations 
of his love. There was no confidence 
towards him in her tone, and the cold 
politeness with which, whenever he 
attempted to sink his voice to a tender 
whisper, she replied to him aloud, left 
him no hope except in compulsory mea- 
sures. He was at last glad to leave her 
for a few moments, under pretext of de- 
siring to speak with Box. But Box 
could give him no encouragement. 
''You can't tell the lady wind drives 
us into port, no wind — you can't tell 
her privateers chase us — none in sight — 
couldn't run away if there was." 

" 1 vow this is d d perplexing, I 

wish it would blow like the devil !" 

" Captain Box," said Katrina, sud- 
denly interrupting their low toned con- 
versation with her high musical notes, 
" what stream is that opposite there, 
with the high, bald hill on the left, on 
the right a long sandy point ?" 

" That ! Pequod river." 

." Pequod river ! So I thought," ex- 
claimed both Kate and Eth el, as th^y 
exchanged glances of intelligence, " but," 
said they, " is not that east of the Inlet ?" 

The captain was embarrassed, "Pardon, 
Madam, made a mistake, not the place, 
getting old, don't see as well as once." 

" I think I see boats coming out of the 
river," said Kate, "two of them; look, 
Ethel, where the shore seems darkest." 

Box seized his telescope, and gazing 
through it for a moment, jammed the 
joints together with a crash, and exclaim- 
ed, " Yes, two of 'em, privateers." 

Major Lipscombe next took the glass, 
and after a deliberate survey of the ap- 
proaching boats, coolly said : 

" Yes, privateers, no doubt ; appear 
numerous, and well armed, too. How- 
ever, captain, I suppose we shall easily 
beat them off." 

" Not so easily as you might suppose, 
these men are desperate fellows, and will 
suffer themselves to be sunk, before they'll 
yield or back out — h — 11 hold 'em !" 

" We will try, however," said the 
major firmly. " Ladies, let me beg of 
you to go below." 

" No ! we will remain here, if you 
please," said Ethel. 

^^ Nay, but I must insist that yob 
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SO," said he sternly, at the same time I 
drawing Ethel's hand through his arm. 
Chivers whispered Katrina that they had 
much better comply, and reluctantly they 
shut themselves up in their narrow cabin. 

With twelve stout oarsmen each, and 
the steersman standing erect in the stern, 
the privateers came darting over the 
smooth waters with an arrowy speed, 
the waves hardly curling under their 
sharp bows ; it seemed like a boat-race 
during a regatta. On board the schooner 
everything was ready for their reception, 
the swivels loaded, and the crew, of 
whom there were some twenty, well 
armed and full of the spirit of resistance. 
When within a proper distance, the boats 
were hailed and ordered to keep off, but 
they made no answer, and swerved not 
from their course- Box seeing this, so 
soon as the slow movement of his vessel 
from her want of headway would per- 
mit him to brin^ his guns to bear, opened 
them upon the boats. The little bow- 
chasers of the privateers returned the 
compliment, and poor Box had boxed 
his compass for the last time. But Ma- 
jor Lipscombe, drawing his sword, threw 
himself among his men, and encouraged 
them with his voice and example. 
Again and a^in the small guns were 
fired, but with no apparent effect. Se- 
parating to the right and left as they ap- 
proached the schooner, the two boats 
were in a moment" alongside and made 
fast ; the next instant, dashing to the deck 
all opposition, their crews were on board 
— foot to foot and hand to hand the 
two desperate parties . contended for 
possession, the one resolved never to 
yield, the other determined to conquer. 
In the midst of this melee Captain Mar- 
low and Lipscombe found themselves 
face to face. 

" Do you know me, villain 1" shouted 
Marlow, as their swords crossed. 

" Aye, for a rascally rebel !" 

Both skilful fencers and well matched, 
the contest between the two leaders was 
80 prolonged and exciting that both par- 
ties desisted from fighting to watch what 
iteemed to be a personal duel. At last 
came the moment when fate turned the 
8cale, and Marlow, with whom the ad- 
van ts^e lay, was about to give a mortal 
blow to his antagonist, when Chivers, 
throwing himself upon the Major^ shouted 



— " Shall Mary Markham go unreveng- 
ed? — Never!" And with the woni, 
plunged in the breast of the fear-stricken 
Lipscombe, the broad, heavy blade of 
his Spanish dagger. He fell to the 
deck, and as Chivers stooped and 
screamed in his ear, " 1 am the brother 
of Mary Markham !" with one great 
groan of anguish, he breathed out his 
soul for ever. 

There was something in these per- 
sonal quarrels, and in this bloody re- 
venge, so appalling and terrible, that the 
combatants stood as it were palsied with 
amazement. But seeing both their 
leaders fallen, the crew of the schooner 
threw down their arms before the fight 
was renewed, and the Eel was taken 
possession of by Ned Wilton under the 
authority vested in him by the God of 
patriots and the Continental Congres| 
Wilton's next step was to send Pizen 
below to inform the cousins that they 
were safe, and begging them at the same 
time to excuse himself and Marlow for 
not paying their respects to them at pre- 
sent, and to remain below. An hour or 
two served to efface the stains of battle 
from the schooner's deck, and when, 
just as the sun was setting, Ethel and 
Katrina left the cabin to go on shore at 
Gregory's Inlet, where they were arrived, 
she seemed to be as peaceful and well- 
conducted a little craft as the Schon- 
heit Katrina herself. The meeting with 
Mr. Vandeveer was one of mingled joy 
and sorrow. Captain Vandamme had 
made the father acquainted with the 
death of his son, and had somewhat 
severely pointed out to him that his own 
faults had nearly rendered him childless ;' 
the old man was remorseful and repentant, 
but sorrow had laid upon him her heavy 
hand, and in the last few days he had 
grown old, years. Nevertheless, even 
in his grief he extended a warm wel- 
come to the younff men who had saved 
his niece and daughter ; and but for the 
sadness thrown over them by Bernard's 
untimely death, they might have been 
as nearly happy in the reunion, as it is 
given to man to be on earth. 

There was certainly one person whose 
joy at the young ladies' return was pure 
and unadulterated — ^that was Jogal. 

<<Hi hi!" he laiighed, stickiiig his 
head into the room wnere they were all 
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Assembled, "Jogal so bery dam glad, 
san't keep till, no how — ki hi !" 

; ** Come here, Jogal, come here and 
■Jbake hands," said Katrina. 
St" ''What dat 1 — shake hands with 
ZSf issy Katrina — ah now dat too good — 
2an't stand dat !" — and the poor fellow 
wrsLS soon out on the lawn, cutting up 
fcrarious singular capers, to give vent to 
bis pleasure, and now and then singing in 
B loud tone, as if it could give no offence, 
Et verse of his usual song, extemporized 
■or the occasion. It caused considera- 
ble blushing in the parlor, and ran some- 
.thing like this — 

*• Capum Marlow Missy Etel like ; 

Massa Ned, he like Missy Kate — 
I wonder if urn like urn so. 

What for urn want to wait !" 

Some three or four years after this 
eventful day, late one summer after- 
noon, in " the month of leaves and 
roses," there was a happy company ga- 
thered on the long piazza, stretching in 
front of Mr. Vande veer's mansion, at 
Gregory's Inlet. First, there was Oloff 
himself, smiling and healthy, but if you 
look at him closely,, you perceive that 
a veil has fallen over his spirit ; sorrow, 
and remorse have dulled the brightness 
of his faculties, already impaired by age. 
He listens pleasedly, smokes and smiles, 
but seldom speaks, though there are oc- 
casional flashes of mind visible, when 
he seems himself again. His chief de- 
light is in playing with his grand-child, 
the little Bernard, a boy of two years' 
old, who is now taking a ride on the 
back of Jogal. Mrs. Kate Wilton and Mr. 
Wilton (no longer " Ned," he's an old 
married man, now), look upon the scene 
with eyes full of love and happiness ; only 
the bold Ned seems to be a little alarm- 
ed, and asks Kate if she's not afraid he'll 
fall. Kate is not a bit afraid he will, 
with Jogal, but the husband is still anx- 
ious, and calls out to the young rider, 
'* to come here and read newspapers like 
the grandfather !" 

Next, there was Captain Marlow, with 
Ethel 5 they were married at the same 
time as Katrina and Wilton, that is some 
six months before peace was declared. 
They have ridden over for an afternoon's 
visit, from their country seat, bequeath- 
ed to Ethel by its former occupant, her 
aunt, Mrs. Wistanley. As yet they have 



been blest with no children, but a cer- 
tain embonpoint in Ethel's form would 
not make it proper to address her with 
the eastern salutation, " may your sha- 
dow never be less !" 

Seated near Mr. Vandeveer, was our 
old friend, the skipper, as garrulous as 
ever. He spent most of his time now 
at the Inlet, but still kept up his estab- 
lishment in New York, where Nanny 
spent her time in vain endeavors to 
clothe with solid flesh the anatomy of 
Bony. Captain Vandamme was, parti- 
cularly fond of talking to his old friend, 
Mr. Vandeveer, who always listened 
with smiling patience to his hour-long 
stories, giving no word of reply ; though 
the skipper has been often heard to re- 
mark, how remarkably sociable Mr. 
Vandeveer had grown of late years, 
though getting old ! The skipper, by 
the by, was ten years his senior. 1 

" There's a beauty, Captain Van !" 
said Marlow, pointing to a little sail- 
boat, sloop-rigged, that was skimming 
the blue waters before them. " She 
sails as well as the Kate !" 

" No, she don't, sir ; no boat ever sail- 
ed like the Schonheit Katrina ! Ah, I 
mourned for the loss of that boat, more 
than I did for the whole four of my 
wives. I never could find out what be- 
came of her, since that last sail of mine 
in her ; the day when that bloodthirsty 
Chi vers or Markham, as he said his real 
name was, dined with me, and sent me 
ofl' on a wild-goose chaise after those 
two foolish women. Singular fellow he 
was, I think he was crazy— had what 
they call the money-mania — I know 
what that means — but it seems to me a 
wrong use of the word ; now there's 
Colby, for instance, he's got the money- 
mania indeed. How rich that fellow has 
grown, too — nobody stands higher than 
he. See they've got him up for Alder- 
man in the city — 1 shall have to go 
down on purpose to oppose him. Why, 
sir, when I meet him — I can-hardly keep 
my bamboo from his shoulders — and 
the fellow, apparently don't see that I 
hate him, and want to insult him, wrong 
feeling though that — ^love my enemies 
— hard work must try though"! Yes, 
sir, that man, when he see's my face red 
with wrath, and my fingers twitching to 
strike him, bows to me, and smiles all 
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over that smooth, round, white, greasy- 
lookicg face of his, and dares to be glad 
to see me — the rascal ! Well ! well ! 1 
shall get angry, so let him go !" 

'* I wonder," said Katrina, joining in 
the conversation, ".what ever became of 
Markham ; his motives did not seem to 
me bad, and I think that his desire of 
revenge was a monomania with him. 
He seemed much altered for the few days 
we. saw him after Lipscombe's death, 
before he so suddenly disappeared." 

" Oh,! I have forgotten to tell you !" 
exclaimed Marlow. " 1 received a let- 
ter a few days since from Colonel Lor- 
raine, a British officer, who was once 
my prisoner, but who became my in- 
timate friend. It was full of the news, 
gossip and scandal of the town. Among 
other things he mentions having been in- 
troduced the day previous to his writing, 
to a srreat tragic actor who is making an 
extraordinary sensation in the metro- 
polis. " He did not," says the Colonel, 
" appear to know me, but I recognised 
him at once as the valet of Major Lips- 
combe in New York, of whose fate and 
Markham's fearful and romantic connex- 
ion with it, you at the time informed me !" 

** Well, well !" exclaimed the skipper. 
"I never thought he would come to any 
good ; he was a sneaking, sly, treacher- 
ous fellow ; some good in him no doubt, 
but all swallowed up in the bad — a 
quart of brandy in a hogshead of water. 
So he's a player, is he 1 He was a very 
bad man; much like my Fritz in his 
temper — holding his anger as long as 
old clothes hold the plague. I remem- 
ber nyw when 1 vras down on the 
Spanish Main — " 

" -None of that, Ned !" cried the Cap- 
tain to Wilton, who was winking slyly 
to jMarlow. " 1 never told it to vou 
befor«', I know !" 

" The twenty-sixth time ; short count 
'pon lionor !" whispered Wilton. 

'• Let me see !" resumed the skipper ; 
" whi-nj was •! .^" 

" Why ; down on the Spani.sh Main !" 
said Ni'd, grjively. 

'' 'i'-s, yes; so I was!'' said the old 
man, nr.ocently, while a merry smile 
settJJ'd on the face of his auditors. 
" Well, then ! when 1 was down on the 
Spar)ish* Main, 1 knew a mau named 
Fred 'X ctzel^ a mate of a brig ; he used 



to go up the Mediterranean a good deal. 
He was once with a companion in a 
Bazaar at Constantinople when thcj 
saw hanging before a stall a beautiful 
blue scull-cap embroidered with gold, and 
^ long'fbld and silken tassel on the top. 
It was second hand, but good as nev. 
and as the price was very low, his com- 
panion bought it. The day after they 
sailed, he put the cap on, and the nest 
day after he died. He bequeathed the 
cap to his messmate, and a day or two 
after he died, giving the cap first to a 
friend ; he wore it and he also died, and 
so it went on from one to another, until 
the whole ship's company were deod ; 
thirty-seven souls, and no one ever 
thought of laying anything to the OLp 
except Fred. He was compelled to run 
the vessel ashore, but he saved the cap, 
and after smoking it well with tobacco, 
wore it without any harm. I saw the 
cap myself ; had it on when he told tht' 
story one night, when I was on board 
his brig ; so the story must be true !" 

" You don't mean to say you believe 
it's true .^" said Marlow, laughing. 

" True ! why didn't I see the cap, and 
wasn't Fred Tetzel the son of the 
curate in my own native town 1 Well, zs 
I was saying, Chivers's anger and Fritz's 
both stuck to them like the plague; 
they were Caribs, perfect Caribs." 

*' Take care. Captain Van !'' cried 
Wilton, " don't say anything against the 
Caribs, for you know 1 always ospoUdC 
their cause. At least don't call those 
revengeful demons perfect Caribs— 
there I look yonder in that last beam of 
sunlight, there. is a perfect Carib full of 
gratitude and affection, and faithful unto 
death. How like a statue he stands, as 
his swift canoe darts up tiie Inlet. Ves, 
Captain Van, Pizen is a jewel of a Carib ! 
and you think so \'ourself — at I^ast, every 
time you sit down to brejikfast on h'oi fmny 
spoils. I dare say lie has a boat-load cf 
cunners and biackfish with him now. 
But come, the dews are beginning to de- 
scend, and there comes Mauil to inform 
her mistress that our .^upper is awaiting 
us." Tlic whole group repaired to their 
cheerful meal, while the dim folds of ihe 
curtain of night fell over that wide land- 
scape — so, v/e let fall again the curtain 
we have for our readers held aside that 
they might look for awhile upou the pa«t. 
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